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TO ONE MOST UNHAPPY. 
BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 


Iy I should see Thee, Most Unhappy, dead, 
How should I dare to utter moan for thee? 
Does any grieve for priaoner set free? 
Or shall our tears upon his brow be shed 
Who after long starvation full is fed? 
Nay, rather, clamor, bells, exultantly, 
Like wedding chimes ring out your harmony, 
Since saddest Life to gladdest Death is wed, 


Thou, whose whole life was sorrow! In thy grave 
Shall not strange joy possess thee, and deep 
rest ; 
Such rest as no man knoweth, having breath? 
Wilt thou not hear from far the old blasts rave 
That long pursued thee with relentless quest, 
And know them mocked, at last, by Thee 
and Death? 
Boston, Mass, 
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PRECIOUS COMFORT. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


‘Hast thou no comfort in thy nights and days, 
Thou weary wanderer upon the earth, 
Traveler by dark and unfrequented ways? 
Circuitous thy road was from thy birth, 
Oh! does there lie, perchance, within thy 
breast 
Some little hidden, secret spring of rest?” 


“ My life is not all comfortless,” I said, 

‘For, when the winds are wildest on my track, 

Hunting through forests, where the leaves lie 
dead, 

Above the yell of that insatiate pack 

Ihear a sound more sweet than bird-notes 
are, 

More solemn than the sea’s voice heard from 
far. 


“On moonlit nights in June, when winds are 
low, ° 
And yet sonorously upon the beach 
The level waves come in with tidal flow, 
And every cave is brimmed with the sea’s 


speech, 
Love's very voice it is that calls to me, 
And says: ‘Iam become a part of thee.’ 


“Then there arises in my soul a ray 
By which my darkened life transfigured 
seems, 
And I remember how, upon one day, 

Perfect beyond all visioning of dreams 
Stood one beside me—one who said : ‘ Arise, 
And I will show thee where is Paradise.’ ” 
Lonpox, ENGLAND. 


SUNDAY MORNING IN BIRCHING- 
TON CHURCHYARD. 


IN MEMORIAM D. G. ROSSETTI. 








BY HERBERT E. OLARKE. 


Fan out across the flats, I know, 
Beneath the somber, brooding sky, 

The great sea sleeps, and here below 
The dead of the small hamlet lie; 
And he sleeps with them peacefully 

Whose life had alien joy and woe, 


Whate’er there is to know he knows ; 

And from full knowledge cometh peace, 
Through the church porch the music flows 

Over his grave ; the quiet breeze, 

Borne in from those far sleeping seas, . 
Stirs o’er his head laurel and rose. 


One word by’all things here is said : 

Peace, Peace, and Peace ; no less, no more. - 
His last songs sung, his last tears shed, 

All woes gone by, all storms past o’er, 





Peaceful as these unlaureled dead. 


Life gave the poet’s heart to bleed, 

And Fame with thorns of envy rife. 
Now by his grave we feel indeed 

That unto him well past the strife ; 

Though lordly were the gifts of Life, 
Great Death hath given the happier meed. 


We ask not here, in weak distress, 
If he shall live or sing again ; 
Peace to the peace he hath, no less ; 
And while the year shall wax and wane 
Most perfect ease for all his pain, 
Sound sleep for all his weariness. 


Who shall ask more for child or friend? 
Who, knowiag life, shall dare ask more 
For the best-loved of all who tend 
By divers ways to Death's lone shore? 
Life filled with fame till life is o’er, 
And peace and slumber in the end. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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CARLYLE, EMERSON AND MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN OLARKE, D.D. 


So much has recently been said about 
Carlyle and Emerson that the interest in 
the subject may seem to be exhausted. A 
few remarks, however, on some points 
hardly touched on as yet, may not be 
superfluous. 

Thomas Carlyle first began to attract 
attention as a writer in this country about 
the year 1828, when his article on ‘“‘ Burns” 
appeared in the Hdinburgh Review. I was 
then in my junior year at Harvard, and my 
classmate, George T. Davis, called my 
attention to this striking article. This was 
followed, in 1829, by the article on the 
‘* Signs of the Times,” and in 1881 by that 
called ‘‘ Characteristics.” The impression 
made on many of us by these extraordinary 
papers was indescribable. We seemed to 
be introduced into a new world of thought. 
Almost every sentence reversed some of 
the commonplaces of opinion to which we 
were habituated. Everything was looked 
at from a new point of view. An immense 
power of living thought pervaded each 
paragraph. It seemed like the dawning of 
anew day, the birth of a new dispensation 
of truth. This impression was intensified 
when we discovered that the same writer 
had also published, in the Foreign Review, 
some equally striking articles on Goethe, 
Novalis, Jean Paul, and had written a life 
of Schiller. He seemed to us to unbar the 
golden gates of a new literature, which wes 
full of boundless promise. These writings 
aroused in us a vast hope. Precisely what 
it was none of. us could say; but this very 
mystery made a part of the enchantment. 
At this time the obscurity did not consist 
in Carlyle’s style; for that singular use of 
language which he adopted afterward in 
“Sartor Resartus” had not yeteappeared. 
His English was as direct, simple and intel- 
ligible as that of Addison. The mystery 
was poetic and picturesque, like that 
of one of Rembrandt’s pictures or 
like Wordsworth’s ‘*Ode to Immortality.” 
Whatever the charm might be, to some of 
us it seemed that hardly anything else was 
worth reading. It so happened that a few 
numbers of the old Foreign Réview, con- 
taining these articles of Carlyle on the great 
German writers, were on the table of the 
Reading-Room of the Boston Athensum, 
then located in Pearl Street. I walked to 
town from Cambridge once or twice a 





‘week in order to-read over and over again 
‘| those articles, In the same spirit some of 





Fuller, then living in Cambridge, agreed 
with me to read two hours every day in 
some work of Goethe or Schiller, and to 
meet me in the evening at her father’s, to 
talk with each other about it. In three 
months I had learned to read the language 
80 easily that I had scarcely occasion to 
look out more than one or two words ona 
page; and Margaret, who had a great organ 
of language, far surpassed me. Although 
not very well off as to means, I bought the 
forty volumes of the small Cotta Edition of 
Goethe, and, in the course of a year, had 
read two-thirds of the contents, besides 
nearly all of Schiller and much of Tieck, 
and other writers. 

This inspiration we owed to Carlyle; and 
it was a debt we never could repay. But 
as I look back now and ask myself what 
was the secret of his influence, I find it to 
have been his faith in the reality of truth, 
beauty and goodness. In those days, and 
in our community, the understanding, the 
reasoning faculties in man, were counted as 
supreme; there was no open vision. 
Carlyle revealed to us a new heavens and a 
new earth. It was another Renaissance, a 
revival, like that of Luther or Wesley. 
God was noe more a formula, but an all-per- 
wading, infinite beauty—a divine truth, 
above all, in all. 

If any one will take the trouble to read 
again those early papers of Carlyle, he will 
see traces of this secret. He waged a 
determined war against Materialism, Utili- 
tarianism and Conventionalism in all their 
forms. He opposed to doubt and denial 
faith in the infinite and eternal realities. 
Every subject he touched he glorified in 
the light of an unseen world. Whether he 
spoke of literature or art, nature or science, 
he appealed from the testimony of the 
senses to that of the soul, This was the 
Carlyle whom we loved and honored in his 
earlier and better days. 

But we all know that a great change 
cameover him. He began with this great 
faith in truth, justice, beauty, nobleness 
of soul. From that he passed on to wor- 
ship not truth but sincerity. The sincere 
man became his hero, and cant was the real 
anti-Christ. If a man was only in earnest, 
that was enough. But sincerity'and earn- 
estness are not the same as the love of 
truth. Truth is above us, sincerity within 
us. When Carlyle made sincerity his idol, 
he became a self-worshiper, and took his 
first step downward, from faith in things 
unseen and eternal, to confidence in things 
seen and temporal. Truth in the form of 
sincerity is vital as a means; but only 
so long as it is made a means, not an end. 
Truth,as an infinite reality, above us, is the 
end, to which sincere,earnest seeking is the 
means. Otherwise, seeking would be bet- 
ter than finding, and thinking be superior to 
knowledge, Lessing said: ‘‘ If God should 
offer me in his right hand all truth, and in 
his left hand the power of seeking it, I 
would say, Give me, Lord, the power of 
seeking truth; but keep the truth for thy- 
self.” Lessing had a noble intention in that 
famous sentence; but, taken literally, it is 
profoundly false. No man can ever seek to 
any purpose unless he hopes tofind. What 
should we say of a man of science, a geolo- 
gist, astronomer, chemist, who merely cared 
for his own theones and his own hypothe- 
ses, and not at all-for knowlédge, verified 
and established? We should say he de- 
served to be classified, not with Humboldt 





and Agassiz, but with the scholastics of the 
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Middle Ages. The next downward step 
taken by Carlyle was to pass from the wer- 
ship of sincerity to that of will. .He now 
took for his hero not Goethe or Schiller, or 
Burns or Shakespeare, but Cromwell. He 
not only admires Cromwell for his great 
qualities as an organizing statesman, who 
brought order out of chaos, but also for 
his barbarous cruelties, his absolute self- 
assertion, his egotism and personal ambi- 
tion. The King, Carlyle earnestly repeats, 
is the man who oan, Might makea right, 
Energy of will is all that is needed; will 
which governs and compels all weakness to 
submit to it. Carrying cut this belief to ita 
logical results, Carlyle defended slavery and 
the slave-holders, the brutal murders, au- 
thorized by Gov. Kyre in Jamaica, and 
every atrocity where strength had todo with 
weakness. By the same logic he extolled 
the Confederates and scoffed at the Union- 
ists in our own great conflict. But when it 
appeared that the power, after all, was.on 
our side, then he began to think that he 
might have been mistaken. 

When Carlyle reached this stage there 
was only one other downward step to take; 
and he took that step in his ‘‘Life of Fred- 
eric.” Foroz is now the true God of the 
world, to be worshiped by all men, There 
was absolutely nothing in Frederic’s char-_ 
acter tu admire, except irtellectual a’ ' 
his indomitable purpose, his resolute 
assertion and his determined violation 6 
all laws however divine in pursuing his 
ish ambition; all this Carlyle justifies and 
defends, sneering bitterly at the senti- 
menta) stupidity that can find fault with 
this tyrant. 

As the mind of Carlyle passed through 
this relapse, his manner became dogmatic 
and his style brutal and overbearing. 
Power is still there—flashes of genius illu- 
mine the darkness—but it is the power and 
glory of a ruined archangel. His down- 
ward course is singularly foreshadowed by “ 
Shakespeare, who makes Ulysses say that — 










when law and divine order and the great ~ 
distinctions of right and wrong are set aside, 
man’s tendency is toward the condition of 
a wolf. 
“Then everything incl in Power— 

Power into will, will into % 

And appetite, a universal wolf, 

At last devours itself.” 

So Carlyle fed on his own heart in a bit- 
ter melancholy. He was another Prome- 
theus chained to the icy mountain by the 
rude hands of strength and force, and hav- 
ing his vitals gnawed by the vultures of a 
hopeless contempt and a bitter scorn for all 
men and things around him, 

The course of Emerson is exactly in the 
opposite direction. His personal will and 
self-relianée are most prominent in his 
early writings; in his later he has attained 
a calm self-possession and tranquil seren- 
ity of soul. There is more of struggle, 
conflict, denial ip the first part of his 
career; more of a noble sympathy with all 
good things in the last. Oarlyle’s style 
became more involved as he went on; but 
Emerson’s grew more limpid and simple, 
Both agreed in their transcendental philoso- 
phy and their opposition to the materialism 
of their time; but Carlyle’s opposition he- 
came hopeless and bitter, Emerson's confi- 
dent and kindly. Emerson continually be- 
came more practical, Carlyle less so. 

When we read the correspondence be- 
‘tween these two men, we see how their 
paths gradually diverged, and how hard it 





was for them to keep up their intercourse, 
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But both remembered their early friendship 
and rémained faithful to it, and Carlyle 
loved and honored Emerson to the last. 

Peace to his ashes. ‘‘After life’s fitful 
fever, he sleeps well.” Let us hope he has 
returned, in a higher life, to his early ideals, 
and learned once more to reverence the 
dreams of his youth, 

I listened to Mr, A nold’s lecture on 
Emerson, and in the main with satisfaction. 
Of course I thought some of his criticism 
untenable; but he said, at the end, all that 
the friends of Emerson could ask, declaring 
that his thoughts were the greatest and 
best inspiration of our time. 

Arnold's criticisms on Emerson's prose 
style were partly true and partly imperfect. 
We know that it was an atomistic style, 
without organic unity. It consisted in suc- 
cessive flashes of lightning, and not in an 
auroral dawn, shining more and more unto 
the perfect day. But it was the method of 
expression suited to Emerson’s thoughts; 
and, therefore, if style is the appropriate 
garment of the idea, it was a good one.' No 
doubt we may find striking defects in the 
prose style of Milton, of Jeremy Taylor, 
and of Johnson; but we do not the less es- 
teem these great writers of the English 
language. Emerson will also remain a 
master of English, in subtlety and keen- 
ness of expression, in an original vocabu- 
lary brought from all regions of the lan- 
guage, and a power of making indelible 
marks in single sentences. It is the mere 
pedantry of criticism to say that such a 
style as this is not equal to that of Swift. 

Still more unsatisfactory are Matthew 
Arnold's criticisms on Emerson's poetry. 
These charges are two. (1) Emerson is not 
a great poet, because he has faults of meter 
and melody. (2) He is not a great poet be- 
cause none of his lines have become familiar 
quotations, or have passed into proverbs— 
as, for example, Gray’s lines: 

* Whore ignorance is bliss 
"Tia folly to be wise.” 

It is very true that Emerson's verses are 
sometimes defective as regards the accent 
or the number of feet. But these irregu- 
larities ought not to shock the English 
critics, who have accepted as a poet Walt 
Whitman, whose lines have no regularity of 
of any sort. 

If we examine the great poets we shall 
find that they possess two qualities—in. 
spiration and art—some, more of the former 
element, others, more of the latter. Some 
poets excel in language, meter, diction, the 
flow of song, the melody of verse. This 
makes the body of poetry. Others have 
more of inspiration, their conceptions of 
truth and beauty are more exalted, and 
this makes the soul of poetry. The poet 
Gray is the most striking example of the 
first class. In him art is at its maximum 
and inspiration at its minimum. There is 
searcely a thought in Gray which rises 
above a commonplace level; but, for all 
that, he has written one of the finest poems 
in the English language, a poem univers- 
ally popular, almost as popular to-day as 
when it was first written, which has passed 
the fiery ordeal of criticism, stood the test 
of time, and is equally pleaging to the most 
refined taste and the most uneducated. Yet 
this masterpiece was built up and altered 
and improved by means of innumerable 
corrections. It took seven years to bring 
it to its present form. Its merit does not 
consist in its inspiration; but as a work of 
art it is perfect. 

Look at Wordsworth, on the other hand. 
Though he took a great deal of pains with 
his stanzas, who cares for any of them ex- 
cept those which glow with the divine 
flame of his inspiration? 

When we read * Tintern Abbey,” or the 
** Ode to Immortality,” we are lifted above 
ourselves by-the spiritual insight, the im- 
agination all compact with an adoring 
reverence. We see a new heavens and a 
new earth. Three-quarters of Wordsworth’s 
pvetry, on which he spent years of labor is 
stale, flat and unprofitable. The remainder, 
which came to him when his lips were 
touched with acoal from God’s altar, is 
immortal. 

Now, in Mr. Emerson’s poetry, art 
is at its minimum and inspiration at its 
maximum. His muse sings like a song 
sparrow, because she is full of music. 
What a heavenly vision of Summer days in 
his “‘ Bumble-bee”! What are velation of 





the unity of Nature in ‘‘Each and All’! 
What a picture of the flower in ‘the loncly 
woods, wasting its charms on earth and 
sky, in.‘ The Rhodora”! What sad sweet- 
ness, what deptha of pathos in ‘‘ The 
Thernody”! How the mystery of, Life, 
Death and Immortality beset us as we read 
those solemm and tender lines, where he 
tells how Death ‘‘pours finite into infinite,” 
how the deep heart within carries us past 
‘‘the blasphemy of grief,” and how the 
true heavens are not built of gold or ada- 
mant, but 
** Built of tears and sacred flames 

And virtue reaching to its aims ; 

Built of fur‘herance and pursuing, 

Not of spent deeds but of doing. . . . 

House and tenant go to ground 

Lost in God, in Godhead found,” 

Talking with Mr. Arnold, when he said 
to me what he afterward said in his lecture, 
that there were no lines in Emerson that 
had become proverbial, I reminded him 
of these: 


** He builded better than he knew,” 
and 


“ Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
Mr. Arnold respunded that these had not 
become proverbial in England, like the 
lines of Gray, to which I rejoined that the 
Atlantic was wide and it took a proverb 
some time to cross it, and that Gray had 
the start of Emerson by nearly a century. 
I might have quoted other passages, such 
as: 
‘The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.” 
**One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.” 
The wisdom of the bumble-bee ; 
“Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat.” 
The remark of the squirrel to the moun- 
tain: 
“If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut,” 
and other sayings, which, if not proverbs 
now, are on their way to become so, 

To my thinking, there are many thoughts 
in Emerson so finely expressed that the 
world will not let them die. They resem- 
ble certain faces, which, once seen, are 
mever forgotten; they are like a child’s 
smile, or the glow in the eye a hero—both 
indescribable and remembered always. 

Boston, Mass, 

al 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON, 


BY MARY OLEMMER. 





Ir is doubtful if, in the history of the 
country, there has ever been a time so near 
a Presidential election when there was so 
little certainty and so little enthusiasm cen- 
tered in any one Presidential candidate as 
there is at the present time. Names of 
probable candidates are certainly men- 
tioned, but with no enthusiasm and with 
no certainty. Enthusiasm is at a low ebb, 
not because there is no ‘‘ available’ man 
worthy to inspire it, but becanse no man at 
this moment stands in that close associa- 
tion to great issues and great ideas which 
is indispensable to the kindling of enthusi- 
asm in the public mind. Each candidate 
seems to stand alone by himself, for him- 
self; and no personality, however worthy, 
seems to be potent enough, in its own inhe- 
rent quality, to penetrate this vast nation 
with an enthusiasm for itself. James G. 
Blaine comes nearer doing this than any 
other candidate, because he has the per- 
sonal qualities which instinctively command 
a following through the sheer force of un- 
thinking attraction. But when men begin 
to measure, to combine, to judge from ac- 
tual facts, this charming personality weak- 
ens in its own stronghold. The man of 
rectitude, the man of conscience, turns 
deliberately to one who, in personal attri- 
butes, is less delightful. The lethargy of 
the public mind on the subject of the next 
President may be attributed largely to the 
fact that this same public mind at present 
is not perturbed by any great national issue 
whatever. No great principle is at stake. 
Whoever be President, with tested continu- 
ity, with mighty power and mighty re- 
sources, the Nation abides in prosperity, 
the marvel and the envy of the civilized 
world, Three years ago did it not.draw 
its breath to see a beloved President. eut 
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off by murdérous Death at the zenith of his 
power, in the flower of hindasseemumnther he 
man, untried, almost unk , lifted to 
fill his place without one throe to the Na- 
tional life? That man has filled his un- 
dréamed of place so well that he will 
descend from executive power to leave the 
United States in a condstion of almost un- 
exampled prosperity. The suecess of Pres- 
ident Arthur’s Administration, begun in 
sorrow, doubt and storm, ending im peace 
and content, in itself, under its extraordin- 
ary conditions, is a factor sufficient to 
decrease forever the wild excitements of 
the past, attending Presidential elections. 
To outward eyes all things go on at the 
Capitol as if no change were near. An 
assembly of men, far beyond the average 
measure of strength and intelligence, gathers 
every day in the two wings of the Capitol. 
President Arthur meets his Cabinet, pre- 
sides at his weekly receptions, attends 
church every Sunday, the same gentle and 
unobtrusive gentleman he has beensince 
his coming. Luncheons, teas, dinners, 
and balls overcrowd each other as the sea- 
son ends. Vanity Fair is at its maddest 
and brightest. All is as it was since one 
can remember in this bright.Capitol; yet 
there is the writing through all unseen on 
the wall, the ever advancing,never retarded 
Change, which, soon or late, touches all 
thingshuman. The present Administration, 
seemingly just begun, has, in reality already 
reached its last stage. One year from now 
there will be another President, though he 
will not have taken his seat. The Admin- 
istration of Arthur will be even then a 
thing of the past. Isthere nothing to de- 
plore in the fact that so vast and stable a 
Nation should be governed by such an Itin- 
erancy? ° 


An itineracy may be the best of systems 
for a new and unsettled country; but why 
should a Government that can claim the 
perpetuity of one century be constantly 
convulsed by ever-recurring elections, 
new men, new measures and an upheaval 
of social forces that can never be really 
settled? No sooner is one President es- 
tablished in the White House and the rou- 
tine of a new administration begun, before 
the name of the ‘‘ next President” is whis- 
pered, and the political stirrings begin, 
which, after a perpetual ferment of three 
years, culminates in the two Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions, 
which cast upon the afflicted people the 
names of two untried Presidential candi- 
dates. No wonder the people are so tired 
of it that at last no name, however worthy, 
can wring from their questioning minds 
one shout of enthusiasm. Already the 
question is asked by intelligent men: If the 
President of the United States is doing well 
for the country, why shou'd he not remain 
chief executor of the people at least six 
years? Why this eternal change and hub- 
bub? It is unworthy the dignity and the 
stability of a great and powerful nation. 
The unrest of impending perpetual change 
in the United States penetrates everything 
govermental. 

Thus, while no definite action is taken, no 
enthusiasm evolved, the potent fact of two 
near National Conventions and of a com- 
ing Presidential election, stirs, however 
unconsciously, the entire body politic, and 
the names of all the possible candidates are 
named with more or less interest, though 
no one of them thus far has evoked enthu- 
siasm. , 

For example, we read that Mr. Blaine 
is not a candidate; yet his name is constant- 
ly used as that of the candidate who has 
the greatest personal following of any man 
in the United States. The truth is Mr. 
Blaine is quite willing to remain in the 
commanding position where he may have 
something to say in the naming of the next 
Presidential candidate, who is sure to be 
one who will commit the premiership of 
the Cabinet to the astute keeping of Gar- 
field’s Secretary of State. The intimate 
friends of Mr. Blaine now believe that he 
would rather be the brilliant Secretary of 
State than the President of the United 
States. Mr. Blaine has one vast advantage 
in whatever he may want. He has done 
what more than one greater man has failed 
to do; he has impressed his personality on 
the imaginations and affections of thous. 
ands of people. Edmunds, great theugh he 
be, is only a name to ten thousand people: 





but, whateverhis faults or his follies, Blaine 
is a live man to them ail. Despite, the 
much he has done that he should have left 
undone, they like him and want him be- 
cause he is likable. This is his strong hold 
of power as a candidate—the unquestioning 
and unthinking masses care for him and 
want him, It isthe people who think and 
who arraign, who more than once have 
brought bim to grief; but only that he 
might pass on, a still more precious fetich, 
to his worshipers. 

It is an accepted fact that President 
Arthur is a candidate, with how large a fol- 
lowing at the present time it is impossible 
to tell. No one who recalls the painful 
conditions amid which Mr. Arthur became 
President, will wonder that the most natur- 
al of impulses makes him wish once to be 
President of the United States by the peo- 
ple’s own choice. He would be a strange 
man indeed, had this wish not arisen in his 
mind and heart. In his three years’ occu- 
pancy of the Presidential chair he has cer- 
tainly commanded the regard and respect 
of a great number who, at the beginning, 
saw hisentry into the highest official seat 
of the nation with misgiving and out- 
spokenenmity. During his Administration 
President Arthur has fulfilled nobody’s 
worst fears, but has won the respect and 
gratitude of thousands. Open to criticism 
at various points, his Administration has 
been guilty of no crying blunders, of no 
unpardonable sins, and beyond question 
President Arthur stands far higher with his 
party to-day than when he, amid most 
conflicting difficulties, entered upon the 
duties of his high office. Hundreds are 
willing to declare that President Arthur 
has done far better than they expected. 
But the returns from New York up to date 
show little sign of a supreme wish to keep 
him in the place which he has not dis- 
honored. The choice of New York to the 
present time leads for Blaine, the vivid man, 
who has impressed his image on the hearts 
of his generation despite his faults and 
shortcomings. 


Perhaps the leader of all the other Re- 
publican candidates is Geo. F. Edmunds, of 
Vermont. It makes not the slightest dif- 
ference that over and over he has declared 
he will not accept the candidacy. The 
country pays not the slightest attention to 
his declaration, but continues to name him 
as the chosen one. He is the greatest law- 
yer, the keenest debater in the Senate. His 
slow, measured, incisive tones command 
every ear. He goes to the bottom of things, 
root and branch; he holds his subject clean 
before you, not onone side, but on every 
side. With acertain grim humor, and a 
measureless power of sarcasm, his argu- 
ment is the two-edged blade that is never 
dull. Such is Geo. F. Edmunds, the sen. 
ator. And being one of the most potent of 
senators is his weakness as a candidate. 
No Presidént of the United States has ever 
been taken from the United States Senate. 
The very fact of his senatorship is his hin- 
drance. The Senate is the most independ- 
ent, the most potent of all legislative bodies, 
It is a cuurt and a kingdom in itself. No 
American citizen can aspire to a loftier 
place than that of Senator of the United 
States. No wonder that even Wendell 
Phillips said the only public office that could 
have afforded him happiness would have 
been to be a senator of the United States 
from Massachusetts. Whether it be its 
elevation or isolation, or both, certain it is 
the estate of senator seems to removea 
man and set him apart, high above the 
chances of mere popular favor. A senator, 
George F. Edmunds, is a Presidential can- 
didate, despite his own protest. Mean- 
wirile his senatorship removes him from the 
near approach of the people. Born of the 
people and betraying no lack of interest in 
them, he never seemed to be one of them. 
He is a tall, rather slight man, his frame in- 
dicating no marked muscular strength. 
His face and head have been likened to St. 
Jerome’s. Beyond the fact that both are 
venerable beyond his years they suggest 
nothing of saintship to the unimaginative 
mind. His eyes are of afrosty blue, full of 
light and kindness, but not sympathetic. 
His face is long, his features strong, bearing 


- certain marks of the ‘‘good liver,” who has 


stopped short of the bon-vivant. He.meas- 
ures too keenly and clearly the infirmities 
of human nature, and holds it to too high a 
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standard to be weakly pitiful of its short- 
comings. He expects a man to be a 
man in the completest sense; and if the 
man fails him, he gives him the oppor- 
tunity to repent and to reinstate himself, 
but does it with a half-disdainful misgiving 
not easily put down. A perfect Roman 
among men another side of his nature, open 
always to the few who know and love bim 
best, is that he is alive to every form of 
beauty and of poetry. A poem that touches 
his heart will fill his eyes with tears, though 
his heart is never carried on his sleeve ; and at 
home he is the most devoted and tender of 
husbands and fathers. Two years ago he 
seemed to bury his fair young daughter 
with a broken heart,and to the gifted one who 
survives he is a never failing, sympathetic, 
wise, tender guide and friend. Questions 
concerning the public recognition and 
advancement of women which have come 
up in the Senate have never met with 
his encouragement or support. His preju- 
dices and his associations run in too deep a 
conservative groove for that ; yet, like many 
other large-brained men of the same sort, he 
seems instinctively, by all his associations 
with her, to try to atone to the individual 
woman for everything narrow, bigoted and 
denying in his mental attitude to that por- 
tion of the human family to which she 
belongs. He is the most courteous and 
delightful of friends to any woman so for- 
tunate as to possess his friendship. 
Pre-eminent in the Senate, both for char- 
acter and ability as a man, he is little more 
than a name in the states at large. The 
reserve.and reticence of his personal life 
and associations make the emotional fol- 
lowing which belongs to Blaine impossible 
tohim. His friends know him, and, know- 
ing him, honor him; the innumerable multi- 
tudes guess at him, but know him not. 


These elemental facts would enter into 
any campaign in which he would be a can- 
didate; yet scarcely a doubt exists, if nomi- 
nated, of his election. His high, unblem- 
ished personal reputation, his splendid 
national repute for distinguished talent and 
unquestioned honesty, would carry every 
Republican state, and, under such a Presi- 
dent, the nation ought, indeed, to flourish in 
peace for more than four years. 

Another man who would not be nomi- 
nated by the Republican Party in vain is 
John Sherman. He failed of the solid sup- 
port of the Republicans of Ohio, four years 
ago, simply and solely because General 
Garfield lived. Were he nominated to-day 
he would carry an undivided Ohio by a 
large majority, because he could have no 
rival. He also would be sure of New York. 
New Yorkers don’t forget that, under Sher- 
man’s administration of the Treasury, specie 
payment was resumed. Nor does any one 
who knows him forget the long years of 
faithful service this man has given to his 
country. Personally, Mr. Sherman is little 
better known than Mr. Edmunds. Retir- 
ing, even sensitive, in manner and speech, 
John Sherman is the furthest possible re- 
moved from the demagogue. ‘‘ The tricks 
of politicians” could not be practiced by 
him. He is tall and slight, bearing no 
personal resemblance to his famous brother, 
General Sherman. His gray hair, thick 
and long, is brushed back from his brow, 
behind his ears. His countenance is full 
of both brightness and benignity. His 
features are delicate, his eyes gray, keen 
with intelligence, while a pleasant smile 
continually kindles his features. He is 
undemonstrative in manner; but an under- 
lying kindness constantly pervades both 
his manner and his speech; and in this 
atmosphere it is something to say that he 
is without ‘‘airs,” kindly accessible to all. 
If a Western man is to have the next Presi- 
dential nomination, the one who, under ex- 
isting conditions, could not fail of an 
election is John Sherman, ot Ohio. 

Another Western man who is personally 
and positively a Presidential candidate is 
John Logan, of Illinois. At present b 
only sure support is in the West; but ther 
he is a most popular favorite. ‘« Mlinois’ fav- 
orite son,” as applied to John Logan, is 
more than a figure of speech. There is also 
a dash of chivalry and romance in his rec- 
ord which lifts his name from the level of 
commonplace on which the other names 
abide. To laugh at “ John Logan’s gram- 
mer” is a atereotyped joke which lost even 
the edge of truth long ago. In these late 





inglorious years, when the great and dear 
ideas for which men heriocally died twenty 
years ago have faded into dreams of the 
past, it is not strange that the middle aged 
man who yearly denounces again Fitz- 
John Porter, should push out of memory 
the heroic young Democrat from Southern 
Illinois who, a generation of years ago, 
waved a fiery sword of declamation in 


Congress over a then undivided 
country. This youth was John Logan. 
Tradition tells us that he who is 


now a Republican of Republicans was 
then a Democrat of Democrats, who 
in his heart of hearts believed that it was 
impossible for the Democratic Party to do 
wrong. At that time southern Illinois was 
as utterly ‘“‘rebel” in senfiment as was 
Kentucky. It should be a never-fading 
laurel leaf in this man’s wreath of glory— 
that young, fiery, a Democrat, a southern 
MIllinoisian, he went back to his home, 
and, when the War broke out, threw him- 
self and all that was in him, his very life 
itself, in the fiery balance for the Union. 
He went into the War a Union soldier, and 
the tales of his valor as he led his men to 
battle told to-day are not fictions. John 
Logan was a brave soldier, he was a heroic 
general—two transcendent facts which 
should never for a moment slip from his 
name, whatever his faults. In the wordy 
scurry of little, every-day battles, it has been 
forgotten ten thousand times, In this day 
of smaller issues, when our tremendous past 
of only twenty years ago is already spoken 
of as a cheap tale told, it is not difficult to 
speak of John Logan as a demagogue; but 
every man who lives has the right to he 
judged and measured by the greatest and 
best that is in him. .A man is what he can 
be in his highest moments, however far be- 
low it he may sink day by day. John 
Logan has probably descended te more 
than one level of the accepted politician, 
but he is not a demagogue. He is what 
but few legislators can be, aman with a 
heroic past at his back, a patriot who 
found it sweetto fight and suffer for his 
country. No wonder the West follows him 
with ardent loyalty; no wonder he is sure 
of their suffrages. Others may be wiser 
and better prepared to be the President of 
the United States than he; but all the same 
he is the only man named as a candidate 
whose own personal career in the past 
touches the springs of romance and of 
glory. 

While, as a candidate, Jehn Logan carries 
with him the West, he could scarcely carry 
New York, and among those who claim to 
know he has scarcely ‘*‘ a ghost of a chance.” 
No less he is the one man who, in himself, 
carries the qualities and the history to 
rouse in the hearts of the patriotic the fires 
of enthusiasm—a fire which to the present 
moment has not even been kindled. 

John Logan is a man in the prime of life, 
straight as an arrow, with swarthy skin 
and hair black and long as an Indian’s. He 
has fine, regular features and coal black 
eyes—a man as striking in his looks as he is 
in his history. 


WasHINGTON, D.C., February, 1884, 
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ITS HARMFUL INFLUENCE ON THE 
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BY THE REV. I. J. LANSING. 


Ture foregoing review by no means ex- 
hausts the list of obvious disadvantages 
which the limited itinerancy inflicts upon 
the ministry. Waiving the present con- 
sideration of others, we proceed now to 
note how harmfully the people are affected 
by the same cause, in discussing which 
we shall confine our attention as before, 
not to speculative, but to actual, obvious 
and necessary evils. By and through this 
frequent change of pastors, the people, 

1. Lose a just estimate of the indispensa- 
ble value of good character as an indispen- 
sable condition of church membership. 

One means by which the standard of 
character is lowered is this—that the min- 
ister, expecting soon to be removed, neg- 
Jects to properly administer discipline to 
offenders and unworthy members, leaving 
this to his successor. Whatever reasoning 
prompts him to this course and whatever 
hurt a minister does himself thereby, the 
chief injury is inflicted on the church. 
The only excuse for his neglect which 





seems at all palliative, is that the minister, | 


because so nearly a stranger, does not be- 
come possessed of the facts touching the 
character, standing, and common fame of 
unworthy members, or, for want of time to 
investigate, does not consider himself suf- 
ficiently clear as to the facts, to proceed 
either to private reproof or public trial. If 
this be so of necessity, it is a radical disad- 
vantage of the system, destructive to the 
church which employs it, because the 
purity of the church’s membership is the 
sole ground of hope that it will have in- 
fluence in converting the world to Christ. 

The common reason, however, operative 
in unnumbered cases, why the minister 
neglects this duty of purging and sifting 
the church of open violators of morality 
and discipline, is that he prefers to leave it 
to his successor and so get along quietly; 
not strenuous to be ‘‘first pure and then 
peaceable,” but willing to secure repose at 
the cost of purity. Averse to making ene- 
mies, certain to very soon leave this entire 
church to other hands, more mindful of 
his own popularity and his next: appoint- 
ment than of the religious character of this, 
the tendency, often yielded to on the part 
of the itinerant ministry, is to leave such 
unpleasant work to a successor. The effect 
of such a practice upon the church is to 
weaken its valuation of high character as a 
condition of church membership, and to 
encourage others to sin by the impunity 
with which some are permitted to violate 
the law and the Gospel. This, however, 
is not the principal means by which char- 
acter is deteriorated in the church through 
too frequent removals of ministers. 


I have previously called attention to the 
false notions of success, of which the 
above neglect to administer discipline is an 
outgrowth, that prevail in churches and 
conferences. 

While conversion and increase in men- 
bership are by all means to be sought after 
by ministers and churches, to make these 
the first and only standard of success, is to 
reverse the Scriptures and to ultimately de- 
grade thechurch. The purpose for which 
‘* apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers” were given of God (see 
Ephesians iv) is declared to be, ‘for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Whatever interpretation is pos- 
sible to these three phrases, no one wil] deny 
their general sense to be that quality not 
quantity of church member is the first 
thing to besought; character first; num- 
bers and increase through, and by, and 
after this. To reverse this order is to de- 
stroy all order; for, if exalted character in 
the church is not nourished by ministers 
and members, then itis of no useto any 
person to join the church. The value of 
our church membership depends on the 
character of the members among whom it 
introduces us. But character-building is a 
process. If it is the slowest way at first, of 
increasing a church’s membership, it is the 
surest and wisest. The church which, for a 
time, though decreasing in numbers, in- 
creases in Christ-likeness, is sure tobe mul- 
tiphed afterward. The minister who has 
and uses opportunity to wisely administer 
discipline, seeking the elevation of every 
soul to nobler life, after the pattern and 
word of Christ, does the church the most 
good. The Methodist Church lays undue 
stress on conversions and numbers, and too 
little emphasis on Christian nurture and 
Obristian culture. The evil result is ap- 
parent in the fact that many of our people 
who have been members of the Church for 
years, have not advanced beyond the first 
principles of the oracles of God. They value 
their emotional experiences toohighly and 
good character too little, and so weaken im- 
measurably their own influence and that 
of the Church. 

2. There is a powerful proof of the fore- 
going in connection with the common 
underestimate in our church, of the work 
of a minister who does not see revivals and 
multiply converts, and with a strange in- 
consistency, an equal undervaluation of 
conversions and eonverts as stich. 

All labor which has for its object the for- 
mation of character must set a just estimate 
on means and growth. I detract not one 
iota from the greatness of the change 
which, is wrought in a true conversion; 
but the fact then remains, either that of 





professed conversions, few are truly such, 

or else that most or all professed conver- 
sions being genuine, some powerful and 

destructive catastrophe soon follows by 
which these converts are lost to piety and 

the church. This is merely an inference 

from the history. of revivals. The church 

laying great stress on conversion, depreci- 

ates the slower processes by which the babe 

in Christ is nourished up, and those plans 

of instruction which culminate somewhat 
slowly, but all the more surely, are neither 
prized nor co-operated in by the Church 
generally nor permitted by the three years’ 
itinerancy. We may well challenge those 
who minify growth, while they mag- 
nify conversion, to offer some proof that 
God’s plan in physical, intellectual or 
spiritual life, produces growth and strength 
by any other than slow degrees. Does one 
reply: ‘‘ We Methodists believe conversion 
the great and all-important thing and that 
every other event in Christian life is of sub- 
ordinate importance”? I answer that our 
local and general Church proves by its pol- 
icy that it does not so believe, and while it 
overpraises conversion, really undervalues 
it. The proofof this I find in an event of 
common and universal occurrence. A reviv- 
al of religion occurs in a Methodist church. 
A hundred people profess conversion 
amid evident signs of God’s presence and 
the operation of his Holy Spirit. Many 
whose friends had almost ceased to have 
hope for them are awakened and converted. 
It is a wonderful and glorious occasion. 
What, now, would demonstrate that the 
church valued these souls and their con- 
version? What would show that a new- 
born child was prized in a household? 
Simply the utmost attention and the wisest 
care on the part of parents and nurses, But 
this revival occurred and these souls were 
born again near the end of the third year 
of the pastor’s term. What is done for 
them? In utter disregard of the plainest 
teaching of reason and experience that pas- 


' tor is peremptorily removed. Noman lives 


who can take his place in caring for those 
converts. It is not filled by one successor 
in a thousand.. It is cruelty to any stranger 


' to send him to succeed to such a work. No 


man can care for those converts as he un- 
der whose labors they were converted. 
And merely because the three years have 
expired that pastor is removed, who only 
could nurse, train and save those converts. 
By this calamitous policy thousands of pro- 
bationers are lost to the Church; many of 
them are utterly discouraged. Some be- 
come chronic backsliders, who profess re- 
ligion anew once a year or once a pastor- 
ate. The Methodist Church, of all Churches, 
is the most zealous to aequire converts and 
the most prodigal in wasting them. Every 
experienced pastor has seen this. We try 
to comfort ourselves by dwelling on the 
compensations of the itinerancy; but no 
possitle advantages can be an adequate 
recompense for this needless loss. The 
Church is demoralized by her own self-con- 
tradictory action. 

And this is not the worst of it. In the 
local churches they come to expect this 
loss of converts, to count on it, until the pro- 
cess of securing conversions comes to be a 
periodical spasm, annual perhaps, in which 
aspurious, if vigorous profession is made 
the subject of loud congratulation, as if it 
were a true conversion. The church finally 
comes to doubt the reality of the conver- 
sions which she seeks, because of the un_ 
reality of those which she secures. And 
well may she doubt; for nothing is truer 
than that the itinerant system as practiced, 
demands revivals as the one supreme test of 
success, while, by wasting the fruits of 
revivals, it makes conversions less and less 
likely to occur and less likely to be genuinc. 


their work thoroughly, the character of the 
church would be elevated and as a result, 
true converts would be multiplied. At- 
tempting, in ahurry, to seize success, we 
grasp the phantom and miss the reality. 

8. By the too frequent change of ministers 
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much in its personal aspects as in its 
influence on the church. On their mu- 
tual devotion and union can be predicated 
the vigor and the fruitfulness of their 
united work. The Methodist minister 
comes to go. The people who, if they had 
not an expectation of his early departure 
atatime inthe near future, would settle 
into steady co-operation, as things are now, 
if for a time they labor with union of heart 
and hand, when their work is fairly en- 
tered upon, begin to anticipate the change 
of ministers. Their curiosity is awakened. 
Who will come next? If ‘‘ loyal,” they are 
resolved to meet the new minister kindly, 
and to work with him; but the welcoming 
of a new preacher involves a farewell to 
the old, and their very expectation distracts 
their minds and loosens their hold from the 
work which otherwise they would do in 
conjunction with their present pastor. The 
degree to which he can command their co- 
operation determines the somewhat uncer. 
tain place which he has in their affections, 
until the expectation of changing, and that 
by itself alone, has created a desire for 
change, not only in this one radical relation 
of minister and people, but in other things 
as well, until some new thing is preferred 
by the people, (and possibly by the minis- 
ters also) rather than patient continuance 
in well-doing. If solid, steady going people 
are sought by a community for its respon. 
sible positions, they are more commonly 
found outside of the Methodist Church than 
init. And this results not only from the 
fact that people of a steadier character pre- 
fer a steady pastor, but also from the cog- 
uate fact that the unreasonably frequent 
changes of ministers have an unsettling 
effect on the constancy, stcadiness and 
reliability of their people. 

4. The last particular that my space 
allows me to name, in which the system of 
rapid itinerancy is clearly hurtful to the peo- 
ple, because irrational in its theory, is this: 
that, as a system for managing churches, 
it is entirely without justification in the 
analogies of a sound business management. 

Such justification it should possess; for 
God has left toa church of human beings 
many priaciples and details requiring the 
same exercise of reason to insure success 
as is employed by the same persons in other 
organized activities. 

The minister of any church bas the func- 
tions of a teacher, an organizer and a 
friend. If these do not comprehend a per- 
fect analysis of his duties, they are sufti- 
ciently complete to show the necessity of 
approximate permanency in his ministry. 


I. A well-tried teacher, in any department 
of secular learning, is kept indefinitely in 
his place. The professor in a college or 
academy, the eflicien! principal of a high 
school or a grammar school, is held in his 
position by the solicitation of his patrons, 
and valued the more as he stays. Only the 
least efficient of teachers, who are usually 
those of primary grades, are subjects of 
frequent removals. And they ought not to 
be, since the youngest and tenderest of 
children need in every respect the very 
best of teachers, But what institution of 
learning would for one moment assent to a 
proposition to change, without cause, its 
tried and approved instructors at the end 
of three years? And yet, however unwise 
this arbitrary removal, they could much 
more wisely be removed every three years 
than can the able and faithful minister who 
teaches the truths of God’s Holy Word 
to a congregation. For the scholars of a 
school pass rapidly through their course 
and away; but the members of a Christian 
congregation, who leave it only at death, 
need a steady, adapted, well-considered 
and well-balanced culture. The minister, 
as a Gospel teacher, should stay and con- 
tinue his work so long as he does that work 
successfully. When the people consent to 
or desire his removal without cause, they 
do for their church what would ruin their 
schools if they were so unwise as to apply 
the same principle there. Parents, who 
grieve when a good teacher goes away at 
the loss of interest in the school on the 
part of their children, should be wise 
enough to keep their ministerial teacher for 
fear of a greater loss. 

If. A stronger reason for retaining the 
minister exists in that the successful pas- 
tor must be an organizer, and that, accord- 
ing to all the analogies of business and 





society, the chief of an organization if 
competent, cannot be removed without 
disadvantage if not calamity. Who that 
understands business would tolerate the 
suggestion that the active head of a busi- 
ness corporation shall be changed trien- 
nially? And why not? So numerous are 
the adverse reasons that such a change is 
never dreamed of. The business manager 
who is put at the head of a firm is chosen 
because he is capuble both to plan and to 
execute his plans. He arranges the busi- 
ness with prudence. He treasures up 
minute krowledge of past transactions, an 
acquaintance increasing with each passing 
year, remembers its struggles and suc- 
cesses and, if competent at all, grows more 
competent every succeeding day. If suc- 
cessful, his success puts away all idea of 
his being removed, and only when he can- 
not meet the just demands of his position, 
do the managers of that firm seek to put 
another in his place. His worth to them 
grows with his experience. This analogy 
holds and ought to hold in any wise plan 
for determining the continuation of a pas- 
tor’s term and a church’s welfare. 

The minister is at the head of a socicty 
organized for Chiistian work as truly as for 
Christian culture. Increasing branches of 
church activity are continually putting 
forth on the parent stem. Every consider- 
able church, by reason of numerous recog- 
nized claims upon its aid, acts not only as 
a body, but more, through its committees 
and societies. This division and definition 
of specific activities of its various members 
is necessary to the greatest efficiency of the 
whole body. The minister must plan and 
define the church’s work, which depends 
upon him for organization, guidance, and 
often for vitality. No first-class minister 
lives and labors in charges, great or small, 
who is not of necessity an organizer and the 
head of a church’s plans and work precise- 
ly and as truly as the recognized chief of 
any business firm. 

Why, then, shall he be removed in the 
midst of success? Because his work isless 
important than merchandise and manufac- 
tures? Heaven forbid the thought. Be- 
cause some one else may possibly carry on 
his work successfully? Attempt to apply 
that rule to business, and who would not 
smile at its foolishness? No; the common 
sense of business men in secular affairs 
keeps successful organizers at their work, 
lest removing them should destroy their 
plans and impair their enterprises. Yet 
the same business men, thoughtlessly (for, 
thoughtfully, they never could do it) con- 
sent to and urge a minister’s removal, in the 
midst of his work, only because three years 
have come to an end, in that act striking 
the dearest interests and highest enterprises 
of the community a staggering blow. 

III. The same contradiction of all the anal- 
ogies of accredited wisdom appears when 
you consider that the minister is a friend. 
As such the more permanent his place the 
better his work. Does wisdom retain him 
as the chief teacher and responsible organ- 
izer of the Church of God? Much more 
does it need and keep him as a friend. 
Herein is a most just and impressive climax 
of the reasoning from analogy against an 
arbitrary limitation of the pastoral term. 

The chief passion of the good man’s heart 
is love to God; its Christlike expression is 
love toward man. The relations of respect, 
confidence and affection, which naturally 
grow up between a devoted pastor and his 
people, are among the most confiding and 
tender in the world. He knows their be- 
reavements, their sorrows, their tempta- 
tions, their weaknesses. He knows how to 
‘‘reprove, .rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.” He laid his hands 
in blessing on the heads of the young wed- 
ded pair. He consecrated with a friendly 
call and a holy prayer the new-begun home. 
He came in their joy, and stooped to the 
cradle to kiss the first-born babe; and in 
their sorrow the living leaned upon him, 
mourning their dead. He is a friend, a 
brother, a father. With the spirit of Christ, 
he cannot be otherwise; and the people 
naturally love him as he loves them. These 
relations have a beginning in three years; 
and thongh restrained sometimes and re- 
pressed, through dread of peremptory sep- 
aration when only just begun, they develop 
sufficiently to show to what they would 
grow if allowed time and opportunity. 





And how do we generally treat our 
friends to increase the sacred union of friend- 
ship? Do we judge it necessary that they 
sheuld go away froin us? Do we encourage 
separation? Do we fix a time limit to asso- 
ciation and dismiss them? Never. Yet in 
a friendship which holds vital relations to 
all we value most, our spiritual life and sal- 
vation, we are so blinded by usage and 
folly, as to urge that the spiritual guide 
and friend of the people shall go away be- 
cause there is a three years’ rule! Was ever 
a more hollow image set up in place of a 
friend? Let us rather protest that, if friend- 
ship has any part or place in the relation of 
people to pastors, to that degree the min- 
ister should be kept ina friend’s place to 
fulfill as long as possible the ministries of 
friendship. 

To this compendious statement of some 
of the objections to frequent ministerial 
changes in the Methodist Church there is 
no answer which can either invalidate their 
truth or weaken their force. They area 
conclusive impeachment of the system in 
its theory and its practice; and yet, I am 
persuaded that every argument in favor of 
the three years’ time-limit rule that has 
been alleged in the discussion of the past 
six months can be fully met without ad- 
ducing one of the foregoing important 
reasons. 

STAMFORD, Cony, 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC. 
TIONS. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 





My school life, as may be gathered, had 
not been destitute of fun, but upon the 
whole I detested it. It was now for the 
first time that I became acquainted with 
bappiness. To me it is curious that school 
life should have those attractions, which it 
certainly possesses, for most boys, inde- 
pendent of the imaginary ones with which 
the glamour of ‘the Past” invests it. I 
suppose the delight they take in sports of 
all kinds makes up for the discomforts 
they endure, while, having no particular 
literary bent, their dry mechanical studies 
are not more disagreeable to them than any 
other kind of reading would be. With the 
exception of what Mrs. Caudle calls ‘‘ the 
fine old athletic game of cribbage,” I, un- 
fortunately, cared nothing for sports; and 
whileI loved poetry and fiction, the les- 
sons that were imposed upon me were ab- 
solutely hateful. To find myself compar- 
atively my own master, with leisure for 
my private pursuits, was, therefore, like 
escaping from slavery. 

My new tutor was one of the handsomest 
and most agreeable men J have ever known, 
of the most polished manvers and charm- 
ing social gifts of all kinds; and his,family 
were as pleasant as himself. He lived ina 
large house, once the residence of a great 
lord, in Devonshire, commanding the most 
splendid views. After my previous expe- 
rience of life, I seemed to myself (not un- 
reasonably, I thought, if the theory of 
compensation was to be accepted) to have 
gone to Heaven. Asa young man, my new 
preceptor had been the pet of the aristocracy, 
had veen private tutor to more than one duke, 
and had educated earls and viscounts with. 
out number. Many of them had expressed 
an extravagant regard for him; but their 
efforts to benefit him, when he came to 
need their assistance, were certainly not 
extravagant. He was comparatively a poor 
man when I first became acquainted with 
him, and had the pride which generally ac- 
companics unaccustomed poverty. He 
would have died rather than have asked 
his noble frieads for anything; and they 
took great care, as it seemed to me, never 
to inquire into his circumstances. One of 
them, a very great magnate indeed, wrote 
to request his dear old tutor to come up 
to Scotland and marry him. He did so, 
and not only received no guerdon from his 
gushing Grace, but was left to pay his own 
journey there and back. He never uttered 
aword of complaint, though I think he 
felt it; but it gave me a lesson with regard 
to the selfish callousness of the rich and 
powerful, with their motto of nobdlesse 
oblige, which has never needed—though it 
has amply reeeived—the corroboration of 
experience. 

The preparation for Cambridge wasa 





mere bagatelle, after what I had been ac- 
customed to in the way of lessons; and, 
though I never cared for University studies, 
I almost took a pleasure in them for the 
teacher’s sake. I can see myself nuw doing 
‘*Euclid” with him in his study, without 
book; he taught me to carry the 
figures, even of the sixth book (which 
are much-belettered), in my head; and 
after a little practice [found no difficulty 
in it, and even some self-satisfaction. This, - 
too, was the first and only time in my. life 
that I have derived any satisfaction from 
what seems to please so many people—out- 
door exercise. 

I had some companions of my own age 
who taught me the use of the leaping pole, 
in which I became quite a remarkable pro- 
ficient. We scoured the country each with 
a fourteen-foot pole in our hands, and 
rarely found brook or lane too broad for ug. 
Many a time, like Commodore Trunnion, 
have I astonished a wagreoner by flying 
from steep bank to bank, over the heads of 
himself and his horses. I could now, 
quite as easily, like the cow in the nursery 
rhyme, fly over the moon. 

I have never seen it remarked, with relu- 
tion to the effect of humor, that, notwith- 
standing the stupidity of all so-called practi- 
cal jokes, a material drollery— something in- 
congruous that actually happens—makes a 
more vivid and lasting impression upon the 
human mind than anything spoken. It has 
been my good fortune to have been famil- 
iar with more than one great humorist, 
and to have mixed generally with many 
utterers of good things. I re 
member some with great pleasure; 
but the recollection of them does 
not tickle me with the same irrepressible 
mirth as certain humorous incidents, which 
I can never recall, even in the silent 
watches of the night, without laughter. 
They owe something, of course, to the 
circumstances under which they took 
place, and therefore always lose in the tell- 
ing; but to those who have experienced 
and can appreciate them they are solid 
lumps of delight, which no time can 
liquefy. One of these was vouchsafed to 
me while at my Devonshire tutor’s. I have 
often told it; but I do not remember having 
ever put it into print. 

On one occasion we had some private 
theatricals, for which a great hall in the 
center of the house, approached by a long 
passage from the front door, afforded great 
facilities. One of the plays was a dress 
piece, exhibiting the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was my frivolous disposition, 
perhaps, that caused me to be selected as 
the court jester. A dear friend of mine 
(since dead, alas! like most of them) 
played Sir Walter Raleigh, and I weil re- 
member he took advantage of my being in 
a simple network garment to prick my un- 
protected limbs with the point of his 
rapier. 

It was a snowy Winter’s night, and the 
hall was crowded with a very large 
audience, whose servants, including those 
of the house, were standing on the great 
staircase and in the galleries; and Sir 
Walter and I were in the long passage afore- 
said waiting to ‘‘come on,” when there 
came a ring at the front door. There was 
no one to answer it, as we knew, except 
ourselves. But who, at that time of night, 
two hours after the performance had begun, 
could it possibly be? ‘* By Jove,” whis- 
pered I, already trembling with the sense 
of the absurdity of what must needs come 
to pass, ‘‘ it’s the new pupil!” 

My tutor, I knew, was expecting one 
(from Wales) about that date; but in the 
hurry and bustle of the theatricals we had 
clean forgotten all about him. The bell 
rang again with increased violence. We 
opened the door, and there stood a little 
man, with a Bradshaw and a railway rug, 
just descended from a snow-covered fly. 
His gaze wandered from the knight in his 
doublet and hose to the fool in scarlet, and 
back again, in speechless astonishment. 
He had evidently a mind to turn and flee; 
but Sir Walter, with gentle violence, con- 
strained him to enter. We led him along 
the passage, opened the door of the great 
hall, and pushed him on to the stage. The 
applause was deafening. The appearance 
of a modern railway traveler, with rug and 
guide, ameng the Court of Elizabeth, was 
thought to be part of an exquisite bur- 
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lesque. The Queen wept tears of laugh- 
ter, the courtiers roared, not from 
complaisance, but necessity; the whole 
house ‘‘ rose” at the unexpected visitor, who 
faced it with his mouth open. It was more 
than a minute before my tutorcould under- 
stand what had happened. He came for- 
ward full of the politest apologies, marred 
by tits of uncontrollabie mirth. 

‘*My dear Mr. B., I cannot express my 
sorrow (which was very true). What must 
you have thought of your reception and 
of my house?” 

The Welshman was plucky enough, and 
not unnaturally, in a frightful rage. 

‘T thought it was a lunatic asylum, sir,” 
he answered, bitterly. 

Then we gave him three cheers, and one 
cheer more. The hero of that evening fell 
at Balaklava a few years afterward; my 
tutor and three-fourths of that joyous 
company have long been dead; but when 
I think of that inimitable scene, the humor 
of it sweeps wavelike over all, and for one 
fleeting minute drowns regret. 

The mention of theatricals reminds me 
that, under my tutor’s roof, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the once famous Miss 
O'Neill. She stayed a fortnight in the 
house, with her husband, Sir William 
Becher. Those, of ripe age, who saw her 
act, used to compare her, and not umfavor- 
ably, with Mrs. Siddons. This was the 
more remarkable since she left the stage on 
her marriage, at a very early age. At the 
date of which I speak, she was between 
hfty and sixty years of age; a tall, com- 
manding-looking woman, with a certain 
majesty in her mien and movements. She 
talked of ‘‘the Garden” and ‘‘the Lane,” 
and was very fond of recitation. I remem- 
ber her giving us ‘* Hohenlinden,” one after- 
noon in the hall, in very fine style. 

It was when I was a pupil in Devonshire 
that the meadows of manuscripts which I 
had written began to produce their first 
scanty crop of print. 

A curious chapter might be written con- 
cerning the first channels through which 
authors have first addressed the public. 
From the nature of the case, they have 
been mostly of a humble kind. One rarely 
writes for the Times or the Hdinburgh at 
seventeen; or rather, though we may write 
for them (for young gentlemen of the pen 
are audacious enough), one’s lucubrations 
are first ‘‘ accepted” in much more modest 
regions. Thackeray told me that the first 
money he had ever received in literature 
(under what circumstances he did not say, 
but they must have been droll ones) was 
from Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds. For my own 
part, I may, so far, have been said to have 
been born with a silver spoon in my mouth; 
for my literary godfather was no less a per- 
son than Leigh Hunt. In the flesh, I regret 
to say, I never kaew him; but as a boy 1 
had an admiration for him that was akin to 
love. I suppose no writer has ever preached 
the love of books so eloquently as he has 
done, or gained more disciples. He had a 
most kind and gracious nature, which was 
cultivated to extremity; culture is much 
more common nowadays than it was in his 
time; but unless the nature of the soil is 
gracious, very little comes of such “ top- 
dressing.” Leigh Hunt combined with the 
“fine brain” the tenderest of human hearts. 
His ignorance of business matters and his 
poverty made him, to natures of the baser 
sort, an object of ridicule. Carlyle used to 
keep three sovereigns in a little packet on 
his mantlepiece, which he called ‘Leigh 
Hunt’s sovereigns,” because he occasion- 
ally lent them to him, and was wont to nar- 
rate the circumstance to all whom it did 
not concern. Hunt would have lent him 
three thousand sovereigns, had he pos- 
sessed them, and never disclosed the cir- 
cumstance. 

There was nothing in his literary life 
which Dickens regretted so much as the 
unintentional wrong he did Leigh Hunt in 
his portrait of Harold Skimpole. It was 
true that he drew one side of it from his 
friend; but the other side—the selfishness 
and the baseness—had naught to do with 
him. They were, indeed, so utterly op- 
posed to his character that it seemed to 
Dickens that no one could associate them 
with the original of the picture. Nothing 
is more common than for a novelist to paint 
in this way and for the very purpose of the 
concealment of identity; but in this case 





the likeness was, in some points, too strik- 
ing to escape recognition, and the others 
were taken for granted, whereat both painter 
and sitter were cruelly pained. 

The first composition of my own which I 
had the bliss to see in print was a little 
poem called ‘* The Poet’s Death”—a queer 
subject enough to degin a poetical career 
with—published in Leigh Hunt's Jour- 
nal, one of the many periodicals which 
owed their being to his sanguine tempera- 
ment and the optimism of a publisher. It 
had a short life, and, I am afraid, not a 
merry one. Soon after,I wrote a series of 
‘‘Ballads from English History,” in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, of which I think, at that 
time, Harrison Ainsworth was the proprie- 
tor and editor. When I ventured, after half 
a dozen ofthem, or so, had made their ap- 
pearance, to hint at paymeat, I received a 
note from Mr. Ainsworth explaining that 
“the circumstances of the magazine were 
such that it could afford no pecuniary re- 
muneration to its contributors.” The word 
‘‘ pecuniary” was italicized, as though I had 
received some remuneration of another 
kind. If I had had to trust to my muse 
for subsistence (though upon my word I 
still think I wrote very pretty poems) I 
should have died early unless some Dr. 
Tanner had communicated to me his secret 
of living without food. The only poem I 
ever got paid for was a humorous one, 
which I had the pleasure to see the other 
day quoted in an American collection of 
‘‘anonymous and dead authors.” It was 
written upon a great friend of my boyhood, 
a pointer called ‘‘ Jock.” 

A rollicksome, frolicsome rare old cock 

As ever did nothing was our dog Jock; 

A gleesome, fleasome, affectionate beast, 

As slow at a fight as swift at a feast; 

A wit among dogs, when his life ’gan fail, 

One couldn’t but see the old wag in his tale, 


When his years grew long and his eyes grew dim, 
And his course of bark could not strengthen him, 


Never more now shall our knees be press’d 

By his dear old chops in his slobbery rest, 

Nor our mirth be stirrd at his solemn looka 

As wise and as dull a8 divinity books. 

Our old friend’s dead, but we all well know 

He’s gone to the kennels where the good dogs go, 
Where the cooks be not, but the beef-bones be, 
And his old head never need turn for a flea. 


The proprietor of the object of this eulogy 
was so pleased with it that he placed it over 
the dog’s tombstone, and, much to his an- 
noyance, found he had a great deal more to 
pay the stonecutter than I had received for 
the original manuscript. In short, though 
at that time of my life and long afterward 
I much preferred verse to prose, it soon 
became manifest to me that poetry would, 
in my case, be its own reward. 

My first prose article found acceptance in 
Housthold Words. It was the forerunner 
of scores—I believe I may say of hundreds 
—contributed to the same periodical; but 
no other gave me a tithe of the pleasure 
this one did. A mother’s pride in seeing her 
first-born in long clothes is, no doubt, con- 
siderable; but it is nothing to an author’s de- 
light upon the appearance of his first article 
in print. In this case, the well-known line, 
‘* Half is his, and half is thine,” does not 
apply; the little creature is his very own, 
and, small as it is, plays the part of master 
of the ceremonies in introducing him to the 
world at large. From that moment he is 
no langer a private person, but an author. 
I don’t know how many attempts I had 
made to obtain that status before 1 suc- 
ceeded; but Bruce’s spider was nothing to 
me in the way of perseverance. If I could 
have foreseen how long it would be before 
I was fated to be successful again, my hap- 
piness would have been not a little dashed; 
but as it was I was in the seventh heaven. 
Up to this day, when I look back upon the 
letter I received, announcing the accept- 
ance of ‘‘ Gentleman Cadet” (a short sketch 
of life at the Academy) it awakens emo. 
tions. The writer was W. H. Wills, who 
assisted Dickens in his editorship, a man of 
kindly nature and (of this I was especially 
convinced just then) of excellent judg- 
ment. He was devoted to his chief, con- 
scientious to his contributors, and a capital 
fellow, as I had afterward good reason to 
know; but it was a disappointment to me 
that I had not heard from ‘‘the master” 
himself. Even that, however, I almost 
forgot when I received the honorarium 
(three guineas) for my little paper. It 
seemed to me that fame and fortune 
had both opened- wide their gates 





to me at once. A lady novelist has 
written rapturously of the: feelings that 
were aroused within her by the first kiss 
from her beloved object, though he was but 
a Detrimental. I felt like her, with the ad- 
ditional satisfaction of believing myself to 
have made an excellent match. 

The first question that occurred to me 
was, What should I do with the money? It 
was a sum too small to invest and too 
sacred to be frittered away; ia the end I 
bought a pig with it. This requires a note 
of explanation. In Devonshire there were 
no pigs worthy of the name, only a kind of 
dog with a pigskin on them—a circumstance 
which much distressed my tutor, who was 
a judge of pigs, and admired them exceed- 
ingly. Accordingly, when I returned after 
my next vacation, I bought him a genuine 
specimen of the animal from Berkshire. 
Though country born and couutry bred, I 
was always extremely ignorant of country 
matters. A fine landscape delighted me, 
yet I scarcely knew an ash from an elm; 
and though I liked animals, I did so asa 
child likes them, without knowledge of 
their habits. To this day one of my ob- 
jections to visiting at country houses is 
that so many of their owners compel 
one to feel an interest in their horses 
and cattle. ‘‘Perhaps you would like to 
see the stables,” etc. All that I have always 
hated; and of course I knew nothing about 
pigs. The animal in question was chosen 
for me by an expert, and he accompanied 
me, in a large hamper, by train to Devon- 
shire. It was a very hot day in August, and 
it struck me, as I got out at Bristol for 
some liquid refreshment, that the poor pig 
must be thirsty, too. I am now aware that 
it was an error in judgment; but it arose 
from a natural tenderness of heart. We 
had ten minutes to wait; but it was with 
some difficulty that I obtained the services 
‘ot a porter for this (probably unique) per- 
formance. The station was in a state of 
great confusion; two excursion trains had 
come in, and there was a cattle market 
below stairs, he told me. However, we got 
my hamper and took it down in the lift to 
an unoccupied apartment; my four-footed 
friend never uttered a sound during this 
process—he was either dazed with unwonted 
travel, or preparing himself for some coming 
struggle; but I regarded him with the ten- 
derest sympathy, believing him to be half 
dead with heat and drought. The porter 
procured a pan of water and then proceeded 
to open the hamper. What took place next 
I cannot describe, fur it happened in a mere 
flash of time; there was a cry of panic, rage, 
and fear—-a squeal is no word for it—a bro- 
ken pan, a prostrate porter, and a mad pig 
gone! If the door had been closed, he would 
without doubt have bitten us both; but, for- 
tunately, the man had left it open. The 
next moment he was in the market—the 
‘‘open market,” as it is called — but 
altogether out of my reach. He had 
joined a great band of pigs, though the 
owner denied it, and identification was out 
of the question. Such was the fate of the 
pecuniary proceeds of my first article. 


In other respects, however, it was more 
fortunate; it made some little stir in the 
provincial world, and even in one region 
which may be fairly said to be remote from 
it. It came under the notice of the govern- 
or of the Woolwich Academy, who wrote 
to Diekens upon the subject, with some 
acerbity. When the faults of any educa- 
tional establishment are indicated, I have 
always noticed that he who points them out 
is the subject of one of two kinds of attack. 
1. If he has been there in person he ought 
to be ashamed of himself for suggesting 
that it falls short of perfection; he is a bird 
that fouls his own nest. 2. If, by some 
slight inaccuracy of detail, he’ betrays that 
he has received his, information at second 
hand, then he knows nothing about it. 

‘* If your correspondent had been a cadet 
himself,” wrote the general, ‘“‘I should 
not have addressed you; but it is 
clear to me that he is an outsider.” 
A courteous reply informed him that the 
writer of the article had been a cadet, on 
which the governor—evidently still in 
doubt—demanded’ his name. This was a 
course which, unless he had reason to be- 
lieve he had been wilfully deceived, Charles 
Dickens was the last man to adopt, with 
respect to any contributor, without permis- 
sion, and he wrote to me to ask it. It was 





the first of many letters that I have received 


from that kind and gracious hand, but none 
have’ given me so exquisite a pleasure. I 
was, fortunately, able to reply to his com- 
munication in a manner that not only satis- 
fied himself, buf the irascible general; and 
thus began an acquaintance which presently 
ripened into friendship, none the less sin- 
cere though the obligations in connection 
with it were, from first to last, all on one 
side. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SIXTH LECTURE. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE NEW THEOLOGY ?—PROGRESS 
IN NATURAL THEOLOGY—INTERNATIONAL REFORM 
IN AFRICA—STANLEY, GENERAL GORDON AFD THE 
SLAVE TRADE—THE JORDAN CANAL—WORKS ON 
THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES—MORMONS IN REVOLT 
—MONBSIGNOR CAPEL ON CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 











(DELIVERED Ix THE Tremont TeMPLE, Monpay 
Noon, Fesrvary 257TH.) 


DrgectLy upon the opening of Tremont Tem- 
ple, Monday, February 25th, the lower gallery 
was filled, and before Mr, Cook stepped upon 
the platform at noon the largest audience yet 
gathered this season was in the hali. Many were 
standing in compact masses at the doors of the 
balconies. Presitient Arthur's policy as to In- 
ternational Reform in Africa was warmly sup- 
ported by the audience. The applause that 
greeted the remarks on Monsignor Capel’s pro- 
posal to divide the common-schoo] fund was 
frequent and hearty. In the lecture Mr, Cook 
continued the solid foundation-work which has 
characterized the course thus far, and though 
the thought was intricate and almost entirely 
free from rhetorical embellishment, the lecture 
was listened to with unusual interest and satis- 
faction. 








THE PRELUDE. 
INTERNATIONAL REFORM IN AFRICA, 


Victor Hugo has said that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the white has made a man out of the black, 
and that in the twentieth century Europe will 
make a world out of Africa. Within the memory 
of those who are yet in middle life, the map of large 
parte of Central Africa was as vacant as that of 
the circumpolar regions, To-day five railways 
are projected to the interior of the Dark Conti- 
ment. England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Portugal, Italy vie with each other in the work 
of pushing into the interior of Africa with 
steamboats, telegraph lines, and elephant trains. 
The British lion stands to-day in the Dark Con- 
tinent, with one foot on Egypt and another on 
the Congo valley, and with the rear paws on the 
provinces of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Not long ago, a slight. motion of one of these 
rear feet nearly scratched out of existence the 
Dutch colonies in South Africa, The British lion, 
at that time, was under the incitation of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He is now under that of Gladstone 
and General Gordon, and is lifting one of his 
fore-paws over the slave trade in Central Africa, 
and menacing destruction for one of the hugest 
evils of our time. He is lifting the other over 
Egypt, and is, possibly, animated by the hope of 
ruling the whole Mussulman world. One of the 
great ideas of Napoleon was to restore the Mo- 
hammedan caliphate of Mecca and to bring it 
under a French protectorate, If he had done 
this he would have extended his power from the 
Rock of Gibraltar to the foot of the Himalayas, 
The secret whisper in the diplomatic circles of 
Europe now is that England would be very gled 
to carry out this Napoleonic idea, 

The rebellion of great Mohammedan populations 
south of Egypt against the Governor of the land 
of the Nile, means an attack of the Arabic world 
on the Turkish. If a caliphate were organized 
at Mecca, and an Arab put into it, there is very 
little doubt that the Arabic Mohammedan popula- 
tions of the globe would revolt against the Turk- 
ish. At this moment England nominally sup- 
ports Turkey; but if the sick man on the 
Bosphorus should be found unable to put down 
rebellion in Egypt and the Sidan, and if there 
should be organized anew headship for the Mus- 
sulman world, England would very probably en- 
deavor to secure a leading position as Protector 
of Islam. She has 30,000,000 of Mohammedan 
subjects in India. In case of acollision between 
the Arabic portion of the Mussulman world and 
the Turkish it would be exceedingly important 
that England should take the right side. Gen- 
eral Gordon is supposed to hold the opinion that, 
if acaliphate should be organized at Mecca, 
England ought to protect the Arabic power 
against the Turkish. He has the hope that Eng- 
land may carry out the Napoleonic idea at last. 
General Gordon, of course, is, acting for the 
British Cabinet, and must say nothing against 
Turkey ; buthe is believed to cherish the expect- 
tation that El Mahdi and the Arab tribes may be 
ultimately successfal ina contest with the Khé- 
dive and Sultan. ; 

It seems to shrewd judges highly probable 
that at last Arabic discontent with Turkish 
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rule gust eventuate in the founding of an Arabic 
caliphate. England would naturally seek to have 
a protectorate over it. This would extend 
English political power to the very heart of 
Africa and throughout Arabia. It would make 
her position more safe in India than it can be 
while she supports the Ottonian Empire and 
while the Arabic populations revolt against 
Turkish rule, 

This is a broad outline of the political aspect 
of Africa, but the philanthropic aspect is vastly 
more interesting than the political, Our Ameri- 
can Stanley is to~<lay doing what? Something 
which ought to attract to his support the prayers, 
the financial aid, and, if necessary, the govern- 
mental assistance of all advanced nations. In 
September, 1876, the King of the Belgians calied 
together a geographical conference at Brussels, 
that beautiful city near the battle-field of Water- 
loo, The five great powers of Europe—England, 
France, Austria, Germany, Russia—with two of 
the minor powers—Italy and Belgium—were 
represented in it. The United States had no 
representative in the conference. The result 
was that there was formed not a political but a 
philanthropic international organization having 
the unofficial support of the different thrones; 
for what purposes? For two—the promotion of 
commerce and civilization and the destruction 
of the slave trade in the Dark Continent, espe- 
cially in its central portions, The region between 
the Zambesi and the Sidan was taken as the 
special field of the new enterprise. Mr, Stanley 
was engaged to represent the Association in the 
valley of the Congo. How large is that valley? 
It has a population probably more numerous 
than that of the United States now is. The 
Congo runs through Central Africa much as 
the Mississippi does through the American 
Union ; and whoever rules it has control of the 
tropical region of a continent containing one- 
sixth of the population of the globe. 

It is suggestive that England, a few weeks ago, 
passed, in the House of Commons, a resolution 
that no nation shall be allowed to acquire per- 
manent rights on the banks of the Congo with- 
out her consent. This was not intended as an 
assertion of the exclusive rights of England 
there by any means; but it is meant as a shield 

over the International Association as well as Brit- 
ish interests. The pla of the Association is to 
found villages that will become, ultimately, what 
President Arthur has called them already, ‘the 
nuclei of states." Our American President, in 
his recent message, asked Congress to take meas- 
ures to protect our interests on the Congo, and 
to assist Stanley and the Association he repre- 
sents in putting an end to traffic in human 
beings. [Applause.}) My chief purpose this 
morning is to call attention to the immense in- 
ternational value of the principles underlying 
this scheme of King Leopold and his associates, 
and toinsist upon it that the United States 
ought to be represented in the high work of aid- 
ing in the regeneration of Africa. [Applwuse.) 

What is the present condition of the slave 
trade in the Dark Continent? On the floor of 
Westminster Abbey there is a black slab above 
the spot where David Livingstone lies at rest un- 
til the heavens be no more, In the inscription 
on it are these words, which he wrote in Central 
Africa in his last days: ‘‘AllI can say in my 
solitude is, may Heaven’s richest blessing come 
down on everyone, American, English, Turk, 
who will help to heal this open sore of the world.” 
Livingstone writes in his journals that he saw 
such sights in the slave trade in Africa that he 
could not sleep for memory of them. In ordin- 
ary cases he could forget unpleasant scenes ; but 
he made the utmost efforts to cast out from his 
mind his recollections of the horrors of the slave 
trade, and was wholly unable to do so. He had 
seen, again and again, villages burned, their in- 
habitants captured while running from the 
flames of their own houses, the aged men and 
the feeblest women put to death, the sick persons 
slaughtered, and the young and the middle aged 
carried away into a bondage worse than death. 
The best estimates authorize the assertion that 
more than half a million lives are yet annually 
jost in the African slave trade. 

You remember that a town called Kuka, in the 
province of Bornou, is one of the principal slave 
marta, From this accursed spot large caravans 
of slaves annually pass across the desert to Mur 
zook, the capital of Tezzan. We are told, on the 
authority of most trustworthy travelers, that thi® 
whole route, of nearly 1,000 miles, can be traced 
by the skulls and bones on either side of it. In 
this slave mart at the present day you may buy a 
boy for from $15 to $30; a girl, unless she is 
handsome, for from $30 to $60; and, in case she 
has beauty, for thrice that money; an old man 
or matron for from $3 to $10. There are carried 
across the desert some 10,000 slaves every year; 
and yet this one center represents only the 
SOdan. You have another slave mart at Khar- 
tim ; thousands of captives are driven to that 
city every year from the atrocious seribahs, or 

man-hunting camps of the Upper Nile. Another 
center of the trade is the upper valley of the 
Congo, Sir Bartle Frere affirms that more than 
400,000 lives are lost annually in the slave trade, 
although only from 60,000 to 90,000 Negroes each 
year reach the Coast alive, The number who die 
in the battles st the villages, or who are slain 





because of some infirmity, or who perish on the 

way across the desert, Livingstone says, may be 
sometimes five or ten times the number of those 
that are strong enough to be carried out of the 
country. The head of the Catholic mission in 
Central Africa estimates 1,000,000 as the loss 
which the slave trade inflicts annually on the 
Dark Continent. This statement will not seem 
incredible when you remember that this trade 
ranges over a territory as extensive as Europe, 
and containing at least 80,000,000 of inhabitants. 
(See ‘‘ Africa and the Brunels’ Geographical 
Conference,” by Emile Banning, Member of the 
Conference. Chap. iv; also Berlioux’s “La 
Traite Orientale,” and Professor Blaikie’s ‘ Per- 
sonal Life of Livingstone.”) 

Is it too much to hope that the principle 
Daniel Webster put into the Ashburton Treaty 
may at last be applied to the slave trade on the 
land? He agreed with Lord Ashburton that 
our ships should be used with those of Great 
Britain to put down piracy and the slave trade 
on the seas, That arrangement did not bring us 
into any entangling foreign alliances. I do not 
for an instant forget Washington’s advice, that 
we should keep out of responsibility for the con- 
tests of Europe. But here is a great Interna- 
tional Association, England, France, Germany, 
and other leading powers, all agreed, not offi- 
cially and formally, but in a philanthropic style 
of organization, to unite their efforts to estab- 
lish villages and stations for the use of explorers, 
and as a means of promoting civilization and 
putting down theslave trade across the whole 
breadth of Africa, Our Republic lags behind. 
This country has not yet asked to be represented 
in that International Association. It is one of 
the provisions of its constitution that “ the 
President shall have power to admit to the as- 
sociation countries which are not represented at 
the conference.” There is a Belgian special 
branch, an English, German, Russian, Austrian 
and Italian branch, but, as yet, no American, 
Our President, calling on us to senda ship to 
the Congo to assist Stanleyin maintaining his 
position in the vailey of that mighty river, is 
asking us, practically, to assist the best scheme 
of international reform in semi-barbarous na- 
tions that history has seen since the tide of re- 
corded time began to flow. [Applause.] 

You are interested in the question who shall 
be the next President ; you are concerned as to 
the affairs of your street and club; you live in 
the silken cocoons of your easy lives, and forget 
this majestic philanthropic enterprise in Africa, 
forget foreign missions there, and, what is still 
more marvelous, forget your own commercial 
interests there. I beg you to remember that, 
after all, the chief incitement of the European 
powers to assist reform in Africa is commercial. 
Britain has mighty political motives, some of 
which I have glanced at; but how vast are her 
commercial motives, also, There call to the 
commercial nations from Africa ali the precious 
products of the tropics, ivory, cotton, coffee, 
camwood, ostrich feathers, coal, iron, copper, 
india-rubber, palm oil, gold, diamonds, and, I 
may say, slaves, except to those nations that 
have abolished human bondage, How is it that 
we do not see that American merchants have in- 
terests in Africa as well as British? Africa may 
ultimately supply the world with most of the 
peculiar products now obtained from the Indies. 
Consider what the trade of England is with her 
Indian Empire. India receives from Great 
Britain annually 400,000,000 yards of cotton 
goods, The same trade is well begun in Africa. 
There went to that country 98,000,000 yards of 
cotton goods in 1878, besides large quantities of 
other articles. From the seacoast of Africa 
there were exported into Europe more than $8,- 
000,000 worth of palm oil in 1879. There are 
received in England annually a million and a 
half pounds of ivory from Africa. (See the Rev. 
J. O. Means’s paper on “The Proposed Mis- 
sion in Central Africa,” p. 3.) 

It is enough to say that the trade with Africa 
may be ultimately far more important to Eng- 
land than that with India, and England to-day 
is supported, in some sense, by the market she 
has in India and Asia at large. The opening of 
Africa, if England obtains control of a lion’s 
share in it, may prolong the commercial pre-em- 

inence of Great Britain an hundred years. Are 
we to sit still and make no response to the ap- 
peal of our Chief Magistrate when he calls upon 
us to protect our own commercial interests in 
the valley of the Congo and to assist an Ameri- 
can explorer who is founding there nuclei of 
states? Itis for the merchants to take up this 
matter. We are very torpid on the topic of 
our commercial interests in South America, 
Great Britain is, in some respects, in advance of 
usin obtaining access to the immense markets 
south of the equator on our own continent. Is 
she to be foreverin advance of us in Asia and in 
Africa? With a population which soon will be 
twice that of the British Islands, are we not to 
have foresight, sagacity, enterprise enough to 
sustain an International Association which will 
open Central Africa to commerce and civiliza- 
tion, maintain its political neutrality, and abol- 
ish the slave trade? 

I dislike exceedingly to make appeals to selfish 
motives ; and I would not do so if these motives 





were not so vast in size, and if they were not 
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the front of the case to so many eyes. I look at 
this commercial aspect of Africa not askance, but 
directly ;for all Europe is looking at it in that 
style. Itis not too much to affirm that the 
center of the Dark Continent is at this moment 
shot through and through by competing 
commercial enterprises; and one of my 
reasons for asking your attention to this fact is 
that I believe that, unless the Christian Church 
makes haste to introduce missions into Africa, 
the ground there will be trodden hard by the 
hoofs of avarice and burnt over by the fires of 
greed and fraud before our missionaries can 
reach the spot. 

The religious aspect of the Dark Continent is 
the supreme motive which should stir us to aid 
international reform in Africa. On what spot 
could I speak on that subject with more appro- 
priateness than in Boston? Yonder sit, in the 
rooms of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, certain statesmen, as I 
love to call them—advisers in great international 
religious affairs. Not long ago an American cit- 
izen gave #1,000,000 to that Board, and the wise 
men governing the funds appropriated a gener- 
ous portion to the support of missions in the 
Dark Continent, A scholar whose recent sepa- 
ration from us we mourn, a hero of religious 
reform, a man of most unselfish, devout, chival- 
rous spirit, who had been in Africa in his earlier 
years, was sent to Europe to make inquiries as 
to the proper ground on which to found a mis- 
sion. He visited England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and had a long interview with King 
Leopold. Rejecting seven other places, the Board 
selected one called Bihé, in the upland tract east 
of Benguela, and is there founding a mission 
which it is hoped will be a light-house for vast 
regions of central Africa, In Umzila’s kingdom, 
north of Natal, another watch-tower is being 
erected, I make my best plea for the support of 
all missions in Africa, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, even Catholic, as well as those of 
the American Board. I do this in the name of 
the saintly one whom we all loved! Ido itin 
the name of him over whose grave we are stand- 
ing—John Oliver Means, of this city—whose 
memory may God bless and make a pillar of fire, 
leading us into more enthusiastic endeavor for 
the reform of the Dark Continent! I do this in 
the name of all the missionaries now on African 
soil or buried beneath it. I make this appeal in 
the name of Livingstone himself. On the first 
day of May, 1873, in Chitambo's village in Llala, 
this great explorer was alone in his hut in his 
last hour. He rose and knelt at his bedside, and 
in the morning was found in the posture of 
prayer, with life fled. That picture of Living- 
stone dying in the attitude of supplication for 
Africa, commending the Dark Continent to the 
Avenger of the oppressed and the Saviour‘of the 
lost, let it stand colossal and draw unto Africa 
enterprises from all the world in support of his 
schemes for the introduction of commerce, the 
abolition of the slave trade and the promotion 
of Christianity! [Applause.] 

Africa must be reformed by Africans ; but the 
natives must be led by whites for more than a day 
andan hour,and by educated freedmen from both 
Europe and America. Let us reinforce, on both 
sides the sea, all enterprises for the education 
of freedmen. I appeal to all the heroes of Afri- 
can descent on our soil, who feel drawn to work 
for Africa, not to be disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. 

As Guizot has said, there are two Englands, 
a Tory and a Republican, an unscrupulous anda 
Christian England. A representative of Chris- 
tian England, unattended, has lately crossed the 
dangerous desert and delivered himself to the 
inhabitants of Khartim, This General was once 
temporarily ruler of the Sidan. He was so 
just, he was so full of manliness and even of ten- 
derness, a3 well as of courage, that the black na- 
tions in that broiling clime came to regard him as 
their father. He opposed slave hunting. He 
did his utmost to limit the horrors of the slave 
trade. The secret purpose of General Gordon 
is to be seen in what he was doing just before he 
was sent on his present most hazardous mission. 
He had been in Belgium consulting with King 
Leopold a few weeks previously to the 
time when Mr. Gladstone selected him for his 
present enterprise. It was the plan of General 
Gordon to go down the Coast of Africa, ascend 
the Congo, and make a tour from the headwaters 
of that river to those of the Nile, perhaps gath- 
ering an army by buying slaves, manumitting 
them, and then forming them into regiments. 
He was to act under the power of the Interna- 
tional Association. He expected to have a battle 
with the Niam-Niams, one of the most barbarous 
of the tribes under the equator, and the one 
that does most to keep up the slave trade. He 
intended to come down upon Khartim from 
the headwaters of the Congo. It was his high 
purpose to tie a cord around the cancer of the 
slave trade of Central Africa, and cut it all up 
by the roots. He has not given up that pur- 
pose, you may be sure, in spite of what the 
dispatches tell us of his not abolishing slave hold- 
ing. He has abolished slave hunting to the ex- 
tent of his power. If you are told he has fallen 
from his high position as the opponent of slav- 
ery, do not trust the rumor, or attribute his 
action to the orders of hiv superiors, or to the 





necessities of events and not to his inclination. 
General Gordon may be expected to turn out a 
man of principle; for all his days he has been 
almost an inspired defender of the semi-bar- 
barous races. He it is who led the conservative 
forces of China to victory against the Taeping 
rebellion. He it is who, when Russia wished to 
make war on China and the Celestial Empire 
seemed ready to accept the challenge of the 
Northern Bear, made a little trip from London to 
Pekin and advised the Emperor not to accept the 
challenge of Russia; for, with the superior 
organization the Western Power possessed, it 
might easily have crushed the Chinese Empire. 
Among the fragments of the wreck there 
would have been many which England 
and France would have claimed. The Chinese 
Emperor did not see these facts vividly until 
General Gordon made them plain to him. The 
military philanthropist dropped back to Euglaud. 
He has been employed at the Cape and had lately 
put himself under the control of King Leopold 
when Gladstone sent him up the Nile to his pres- 
ent most hazardous position. This man is a sol- 
dier to his finger tips. He isa Christian to the 
innermost fiber. It is one of his habits to spend, 
sometimes, whole nights in prayer. He lately 
crossed the deserts, through hostile camps, with- 
out any one to protect him, and with only his 
secretary and one other person in his company, 
and appeared before the gates of Khartim. He 
proclaimed that there shall be no more Bazouks. 
He publicly burned in the market place of that 
city the tax books and the whips and whipping 
posts. So popular is he with the Arab tribes that 
they call him the Sultan of the Sidan. He 
probably has in his own hand the power to put 
down a revolt and to keep vast Arab populations 
in order by simple justice. So rare is justice in 
Central Africa that the career of General Gordon 
in the Nidan was not forgotten, as so many ex- 
pected it would be. England feared, as we 
watched him on his course up the Nile, that he 
would be killed before he reached his recent 
position, Christianity at the center of the Dark 
Continent has been and now isa flaming torch 
in the hand of General Gordon, It is a lofty 
beacon in the hand of many a missionary station. 
Let us put the torch of Christianity into the 
hand of the Internationa] Association, Let us 
hold up that hand by the combined phtlanthropic 
power of England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Belgium, Italy, and last, and not least» 
the United States! [Applause.] 


QUESTIONS. 

1. ‘What are the prospects of the Jordan 
canal?” 

Very poor if the Ottoman Empire continues 
in power ; very good if it is overthrown. The 
chief difficulty in carrying out the enterprise of 
cutting a canal from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan and from the Gulf of Akaba to the Dead 
Sea, will be found in obtaining a firman from 
the Sublime Porte permitting such a large altera- 
tion in the physical geography of Palestine. 
For ore, I am exceedingly interested in the mere 
proposal (although as yet the enterprise is little 
more) to admit the waters of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea into the great depression in 
which the Dead Sea lies, and so make a lake ex- 
tending from the bluffs south of that sea to the 
north shore of the Sea of Galilee, and filling up 
the whole cavity of the Dead Sea valley till the 
water should rise to within ten miles of Jerusa- 
lem. That city might be thus transformed into an 
important commercial center. It might become 
the joy of the whole earth in commercial particu- 
Jars as well as in religious. Napoleon said that 
the mere physical advantages of Constantino- 
ple ought to give her political, or, at least, com- 
mercial primacy in both Europe and Asia. The 
physical advantages of Jerusalem, were the 
Jordan Canal cut, would be as great as those of 
Constantinople. A large inner lake would alter 
favorably the climate of Palestine. It is only 
about twenty-five miles from the shore of the 
Mediterranean at Acre across the plain of 
Esdraelon to the Jordan. The chief obstacle to 
the cutting of the Jordan Canal would be found 
in the bluffs south of the Dead Sea. The Red 
Sea ends on the north in two gulfs, that of Suez, 
and that of Akaba. There are bold bluffs and a 
considerable upland region between the Gulf of 
Akaba and the depression in which the Dead Sea 
lies. It would require much expense to cut 
through it. Nevertheless, no such expense as 
the Mt. Cenis tunnel or as our building of 
the Pacific Railway necessitated. The first 
accurate surveys of this region are now 
being made. Once through this obstacle 
the waters would wear a channel for 
themselves, fill the Dead Sea and Jordan 
valley up to the level of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. There would thus be made 
a magnificent passage for ships. The Suez Canal 
is very narrow ; you are allowed to move ships in 
it only four miles an hour, When the cholera 

induces caution, the quarantine stops the pas- 
sage of vessels. In time of war there is no pos- 
sibility of securing swift passage except by con- 
sent of Great Britain. Vust commercial interests 
demand a second canal. It is said to be cheaper to 
cut one through Palestine than through the sands 
of Egypt. It ie by no means impossible that civil- 
ization may yet see ships passing 1,300 feet above 
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the present level of the Dead Sea, and so mak- 
ing the transit from European to Asiatic waters. 
The Holy Book predicts that on certain ground, 
which has heen dry from the commencement of 
Jewish history, fishermen shall cast their nets; 
and on precisely that ground they would cast their 
nets were this canal dug. I make no prophecies ; 
neither do I insist that this is a correct inter- 
pretation of these prophecies; but the London 
Times has discussed this project; a great com- 
pany has been formed to carry it through ; and 
it deserves attention as showing that, even under 
the hoof of the Sultan, Palestine cannot remain & 
hermit region. . 

2. “Is there anything better then Butler’s ‘ An- 
alogy’ and Paley’s ‘Evidences and Natural Theol- 
ogy’ to be read on the subjects of which they 
treat?” ; 

Yes and No. There is no book in existence 
in the English language superior to Butler’s 
“Analogy” as a reply to the Deistic skep- 
ticism of his day. I[t is perhaps not too 
much to assert that Paley’s *‘Evidences” and 
“Natural Theology” are, as yet, unsurpassed in 
their form and style, although their matter is, of 
course, greatly in need of being supplemented 
by more recent discussions, These three books 
are not outgrown. Not one of them can be 
skipped, especially not the ‘‘ Analogy,” which 
Edmund Burke used to recommend to infidels as 
a cure for skepticism, whenever they had brains 
enough to understand it. [Laughter.] 

3. ‘*‘Whatone modern work best summarizes 
the whole range of the Christian evidences?” 

The subject of the Christian evidences has be- 
come oo vast for a single volume. No one work 
in English can be mentioned which now covers 
the whole ground on this field as effectively as 
Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences” did at the date at which he 
wrote. A second Paley is much to be desired ; 
but his appearance is hardly to be expected. The 
argument in proof of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity was never more unanswerable than 
itis to-day; but its various portions must be 
studied in separate volumes, 

4. ‘What is the best modern work in defense of 
the argument from design for the existence of a 
Personal God?” 

Prof. Paul Janet’s “‘ Final Causes” is an elabor- 
ate monograph which stands, in its last edition, 
fally abreast of current discussions on this 

theme. 

5. ‘* What works are to be recommended in the 
field of the historical evidences of Christian- 
ity?” 

In English, I have personally derived most 
benefit on this theme from the celebrated Bamp- 
ton Lectures, delivered annually at Oxford Uni- 
versity, and especially from the well-known writ- 
ings of Prebendary Row, of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, who was the Bampton lecturer for 1877. 
His work on “The Supernatural in the New 
Testament,” and his Bampton Lectures, together 
with Prof. Geo. P, Fisher's ‘‘ Essays on the Su- 
pernatural Origin of Christianity” and on “ The 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,” 
deserve a very high place among recent discuss- 

ions of the Christian evidences. To these may 
profitably be added Canon Liddon’s lectures on 
**The Divinity of Our Lord,” Horace Bushnell’s 
‘Nature and the Supernatural,” with the best 
of the Lives of Christ, including particularly 
those by Weiss and Edersheim. 

6. ‘ What is the best single book on Christian 
miracles?” 

In English, Canon Mozley’s Lectures. 

7. ‘What of the publications of the London 
Christian Evidence Society?” 

They are all to be commended for popular 
use. Many of them have been republished by 
the firmof A. D. F, Randolph & Co., of New York. 
The Society ought to be imitated, with improve- 
ments, on this side of the Atlantic. It is a very 
serious conviction of mine that a Christian evi- 
dence society, carefully adapted to local wants, 
ought to be maintained by the universities and 
churches of every Christian nation, and especial- 
ly in populations now passing from inherited 
misbeliefs to Christianity, as in India, China and 
Japan. 

8. “What of the Mormons in revolt against 
the polygamous priesthood of Utah?” 

Their revolt shows that in ordinary circum- 

stances the Mormon priesthood holds the vote 
of Mormon populations at its own disposal. The 
rebels against priestly authority, in this matter, 
are most of them American by birth. They live 
in an obscure county of Southern Colorado, 
and are not likely to be imitated speedily by the 
foreign-born Mormons of Utah, Only some 300 
have refused to vote according to the dictation 
of a Mormon Bishop, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if they were subjected to terrible persecutions 
and perhaps their leaders to death for their au- 
dacity. The case shows how dangerous to Ameri- 
can institutions is the political power of the 
aristocracy of the harem. 

9. “What hes Mgr. Capel said as to the Amer- 
ican common school system and Catholic paro- 
chial schools?” 

Monsignor Capel is the Pope's echo. He is 
Teported as favoring parochial schools for Oath- 
olie children, and asking for « division of the 
public school fund and a separate appropriation 
to Catholics. He of course, the Papal 
Syllabus of Pope Pius TX, in which it is aftirmed 





that it is an error to hold that the system of in- 
structing youth, which consists in separating 
them from the Catholic faith and the power of 
the Church, and in teaching exclusively, or, at 
least, primarily, the knowledge of natural things 
and the earthly ends of social life alone may be 
approved by Catholics. 

10. ** What mischief would follow from adopt- 
ing the principles of the Papal Syllabus and 
Mgr. Capel as to common schools?” 

Ask Spain. Ask Mexico. Ask the Papal 
States in Italy. Ask Gladstone and Prince Bis- 
marck. Romish priests, when they have had 
their own way, never yet gave in their parochial 
primary schools instruetion enough to fit a 
population for the duties and responsibilities of 
a free government. [Loud applause.] It is un- 
safe to allow the Pope to govern primary schools 
in a free nation. [Loud applause.] The for- 
mation of state sectarian schools would convert 
the appliances of education into the means of 
proselytizing, intensify religious clannishness, 
give all education a sectarian bias from the first, 
destroy the efficiency of the school system and 
include many of the historic evils of the con- 
nection of Church and State, A priesthood 
which wishes to do, in thé United States, what it 
has done in Spain, Mexico, and -Italy, is an 
enemy of the social and industrial interests of 
the Roman Catholic American masses. [Ap- 
plause.] Without better education than parochial 
schools have given in Romish countries, the 
semi-illiterate Catholic population, when brought 
into competition with the educated masses of 
the American people, drop into inferior posi- 
tions, are obliged to act as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and become low-paid, pinched 
subordinates in the ranks of labor. Mgr. Capel 
is qn able, devout and eloquent ecclesiastic. 
That a prelate of his ability and tact should 
assail the common school system of the United 
States is a suggestive sign of the times. He 
is, no doubt, sincere in demanding religious in- 
struction for the young. American common 
school exercises, like the German and the best 
of the English, can be made to include in the 
future, as they generally have done in the past, 
a certain amount of entirely unsectarian relig- 
ious instruction, and so take all force from the 
Catholic cry that the common schools are irre- 
ligious and godless. ([Applause.] Intelligent 
American populations will defend their common 
school system as the safeguard of the Republic 
and cannot rationally be expected to consent to 
a division of the school fund among sectarian 
organizations. [Loud applause.] 





THE LECTURE, 
PROGRESS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


James Anthony Froude, not many years ago, 
ventured to publish the assertion that the fore- 
most scientific minds of Great Britain are aban- 


.doning the belief in a personal God. The 


charge simply excited amusement in the highest 
scientific circles of Scotland and England. In 
reply to it, I need to read only the answer given 
at the time by Brofessor Tait, of the University 
of Edinburgh : 

“When we ask any competent authority who were 
the ‘advanced,’ the ‘best,’ and the ‘ablest’ sci- 
entific thinkers of the immediate past in Britain, we 
cannot but receive for answer such names as Brew- 
ster, Faraday, Forbes, Graham, Rowan Hamilton, 
Talbot and Herschel. This must be the case, unless 
we use the word science in a perverted sense. 
Which of these great men gave up the idea that Na- 
ture evidences a designing mind? But perhaps Mr. 
Froude refers to the advanced thinkers still happily 
aliveamong us. The names of the foremost among 
them are not far toseek. But, unfortunately for his 
assertion, it is quite certaln that Andrews, Soule, 
Clerk Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, Stokes, William 
Thomson, and such iike, have each and all of them, 
when the opportunity presented itself, spoken ina 
sense altogether different from that implied in Mr. 
Froude’s articie. Surely there are no truly scientific 
thinkers in Britain further advanced than these.” 
(Professor Tait, International Review, Nov., 1878.) 

I venture to affirm that in Britain there are 
two schools of philosophy--one. inside univer- 
sities, accredited and regular ; another outside, 
a guerilla school, led chiefly by a few men of a 
certain eminence in London, with Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Huxley among them, and 
with noisy supporters in the literary world. In 
Germany there is a university school in philos- 
ophy, and a guerilla school, also. When you 
study closely the current history of Europe, and 
see these two schools in collision, you will find 
that it is not with the guerilla school that the 
mastery of the future seems likely to abide. 
Hartmann and Schopenhauer, for instance, in 
Germany, belong to the anti-university, the guer- 
illa type of discussion. Herman Lotze, the fore- 
most philosopher of the age, represents the 
highest German thought. There are many 
bright minds in the guerilla school--Heaven for- 
bid that I should deny that—but, after all, they 
no more represent the substantial convictions of 
the learning of Europe than some guerilla 
writers on our side of the Atlantic, whom I will 
not mention, represent the opinions of the 
leaders of thought in the United States. I was 
asked often, in Europe, if Theodore Parker did 


was not my understanding of the case, Europe 





had heard of more him than of anybody else in the 
New England pulpit. We see how a few here 
have been mistaken for the majority, and how 
Awerican theology and philosophy are misinter- 
preted in Europe, simply because deep currents do 
not make a noise. Just so in Europe the deepest 
currents are theistic ; and beeause there is really 
no important opposition in the highest circles of 
learning, and no foam raised by bowlders in 
the current, we think there is no stream at all. 
We have seen and heard, at home and from afar, 
the shallow streams with bowlders in their cur- 
rents, agnosticism, atheisn, materialism, Let 
us not fear that they are flooding the higher 
thought of Europe, simply because they make 
more noise than the deep, silent, stately rivers 
that reflect Heaven. [Applause.] 

What is the present attitude of advanced the- 
istic thought among the foremost men of sci- 
ence in Great Britain? 

I might divide British schemes of thought 
into the London scheme *and the Edinburgh 
scheme, the Oxford and the Cambridge scheme ; 
for there is much rivalry among the Universities, 
but it would not be safe to call the system of 
thought I am about to describe a Scottish scheme 
merely. It is true that some of its best defend- 
ers are in Scotland ; bui some of the best are in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. I call this the 
accredited system of thought which responsible 
authorities in philosophy are now indorsing in 
Great Britain, I outline it for its own sake, and 
also as a means of showing what immense prog- 
ress natural theology has made within the last 
generation. 

1, Matter and mind differ by the whole diam- 
eter of being. Allattempts to make their qual- 
ities the properties of one substance only, are 
hopelessly self-contradictory. 

2. Matter does not move itself. It may trans- 
mit force, but it does not originate force. 

3. Wherever matter exhibits force, motion, or 
arrangement implying design, that force, 
motion and arrangement originate in mind. 
[Applause, ] 

This was precisely the doctrine of Professor 
Pierce, of Harvard University, in the last course 
of Lowell Lectures which he gave; it was the 
philosophy of Agassiz ; and yet you hear from a 
few foppish philosophical circles of Cambridge 
a defense of agnosticism. To which philosophy 
is Harvard attached? We know very well, and 
weare perfectly willing both sides should ~be 
heard ; but we ought to be unwilling that, through 
mere clamor, the public should be misled as to 
the real positions of responsible thought in this 
high matter. 

4. Wherever we find heat, light, electricity, 
we infer the motion of the ultimate particles of 
matter as the cause; wherever we find motion 
of the ultimate particles of matter, we infer 
force as the cause ; wherever we find force, we 
infer Spirit, with Intelligence and Will, as the 
cause, [Applause.] 

Do you say that I am citing theological 
authority? I beg your pardon. Look into a 
book which I wish could be circulated broadcast 
throughout the nation—-and not avery new book 
either, but one fairly abreast of my topic—‘ The 
Conservation and Correlation of Force,” edited 
by Dr. Youmans, of New York, and you will 
find in it the now really classic paper of Pofess- 
or Grove, ending with these words, which are 
the summit of accredited science in our time: 
‘Creation is the act; causation is the will of 
God.” [Applause.] I remember that, when 
these doctrines first came to my vision, I could 
think of nothing else for months. They stormed 
over me for years as the tropical rains above the 
palms of the Amazon. 

5. Matter may be only visible force. The om- 
nipresent will may be its substratum, as well as 
the substratum of mind. 

6. The visible universe had a beginning. 

7. Every beginning requires a cause, 

8. The seen universe, therefore, must have 
originated in an unseen universe. ' 

Ihold in my hand Professor Tait’s famous 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Unseen Universe,” and 
also the ‘Life of Professor Clerk Maxwell” ; and 
Iam doing little more now than summarizing 
their chief positions, sometimes in their own 
language, but not in their order of statement. 

9. Atoms have sucha constitution that they 
may be justly compared to manufactured 
articles. 

This celebrated phrase was first used by Sir 
J. T. D. Herschel. It was reiterated by 
Faraday and Clerk Maxwell; and it is 
now steadily employed by the foremost rep- 
resentatives of the theistic school in Great 
Britain, (See “Life of Profesror Olerk Max- 
well,”’ p. 893.) 

10, An ether or material substance of incon- 
ceivable tenuity,must be supposed to fill all inter- 
spaces between world and world. 

11, This substantially omnipresent ether is 
the largest, most uniform, and most permanent 
object known to science, 

12. As the sea is older than the fishes in it, 80 
the ether is supposed 0 have existed before 
the formation of the systems of gross matter in 
worl@s and atoms that now exist within it. 

You think no responsible man will talk of the 
ether in a tone of asstirance; but here I have 
the biography of Clerk Maxwell, and in it is the 








ansyer which he made to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter who wrote him asking him what the truth is 
about the ether, and Clerk Maxwelljsays that as 
the sea is older than the fishes in it, so the ether 
is supposed to have existed before the firmament 
or the system of worlds and atoms now in it, 
and that out of the ether these worlds and 
atoms must have come, It is tolerably certain 
that the sea must have existed before the fishes ; 
and we cannot carry out our present scientific 
theories of undulations, transmission of light, 
heat, electricity, without supposing there is a 
medium in which undulations are produced. 
Writing, therefore, with purpose of having his 
words printed, Clerk Maxwell here indorsed that 
theory as the necessary outcome of the very best 
knowledge we now possess as to the origin of 
worlds, 

18. Perhaps atoms are only vortex rings pro- 
duced by the power of an omnipresent spirit in 
the ether. 

14. The eternity of the atom isa doctrine 
which can only he held by ignoring the funda- 
mental principles of scientific inquiry. (Pro- 
fessor Tait.) ’ 

15, The invisible universe may be eternal and 
infinite, but not the visible. 

16. We are forced by a purely scientific pro- 
cess to recognize the existence of au unseen 
universe, and by scientific analogy to conclude 
that it is full of life and intelligence. (Professor 

‘Pait.) 

17. Natural laws are only the method of ac- 
tion of an Omnipresent Infinite Will. 

18. We must not affirm that the universe is 
governed by natural laws but only according lo 
natural laws. (Dr. Carpenter.) 

It is so important that we should drive out of 
our minds the paganish style of our modern 
speech, according to which we say the universe i# 
governed by natural laws, that I pause here for 
a single illustration. What if I should affirm 
that this book is written by the laws of spelling 
and grammar? I should be uttering absurdity. 
What is a law of spelling? It is a method of op- 
eration and not an operator ; it is a process, not 
a power ; it is merely the method which intelli- 
gence follows in putting together the letters of 
these words. What is a law of grammar? 
A process, not a power ; a method of operation, 
not an operator; it is merely the process fol- 
lowed by intelligence in arranging words in these 
sentences, I have no right to say that this book 
is written by laws of spelling and of grammar; 
I have only a right to affirm that it is written 
according to the laws of spelling and grammar, 
The laws are only methods and processes and 
account for nothing. Intelligence behind the 
laws and choosing those methods which the laws 
represent, accounts forthe book. Just so, in 
the book of the universe, we must not say that it 
is written by the laws of light, heat, electric- 
ity, chemical affinity, gravitation, and the 
other forces; we must not affirm that 
the universe is governed by natural 
laws; for they are only processes, methods of 
operation, not powers, not operators, The uni- 
verse is governed not by natural laws, bet only 
according to natural laws, by the Omnipresent 
Will in which all force originates. [Applause.] 
We are benighted, belated, pagan in our style of 
thought, if we allow ourselves to speak of nat- 
ural laws as anything other than methods of 
the divine operations, Natural supernaturalism 
never stood better on the hights of science than 

t does at the present hour, [Applause.] 

19. Alife for the unseén through the unseen 
is to be regarded as the only perfect life. 

20. ‘* What we are driven to is not an under- 
life incident in the alom, but a divine over-life, in 
which we live and move and have our being.” 
(Professor ‘1 ait.) ' 

21. The mystery of matter and energy, the 
mystery of life and mind, and the mystery of 
God—these three are one. 

22. ‘We must give up the idea that energy 
can generate life.” (Professor Tait, Professor 
Beale.) 

23. The atomic theory itself forbids the sup- 
position that the mechanical and chemical quali- 
ties of matter explain lifeand growth. (See Prof, 
Clerk Maxwell's article, entitled ‘‘ Atoms,” in the 
last edition of the Enoyc. Brit.) 4 

24. As life demonstrably exists before organ’ 
zation, so it may after disorganization. There 
is no proof in physiology that death ends all, but 
rather the reverse. (Prof. Lionel Beale.) 

In these propositions is to be found the basis 
of great advances, by no means yet wrought out 
to the full, in natural theology. I solemnly be- 
lieve these principles to represent the foremos; 
culture of Europe, and yet, you would not be 
led to that conclusion by newspaper reading. 
There was a medical convention in London when 
I was abroad, and Professor Huxley made certain 
wild assertions before it as to the power of matter 
to explain everything. Professor Tait had just 
been answering Herbert Spencer. You must re- 
member that Professor Tait, of Edinburgh, is one 
of the greatest mathematicians as well as one of 
the greatest physicists of Scotland. Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall, though very great in their 
departments, are by no means as great as Pro- 
fossor ‘Tait is, or Prof. Clerk Maxwell was, 
in the application of mathematics to the investi- 
gation of scientific themes, I hold in my hands 
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a document which Professor Tait gave me, in 
which he said I would find his deliberate, pub- 
lished opinion of Spencer’s philosophy (See 
Nature for November 19th, 1880) : 


“When the purposely vague statements of the 
materialists and agnostics are stripped of the tinsel 
of high-flown and uuintelligible language, the eyes 
of the thoughtless, who have accepted them on 
authority, are, at last, opened, and they are ready to 
exclaim with Titania, 

** Methinks I was enamour’d of an ass,’” 
[Laughter]. 

That is the style not merely of conversation, 
but of careful documents issued from high 
quarters of science in England against agnosti- 
cism and materialism, and yet you seem to think 
that Mr. Spencer leads the advanced thought of 
the British Islands,. I have no right to go into 
private parlors and studies and report what has 
been said tome, I cannot state even what was 
uttered on such occasions when it accords with 
what the persons I conversed with have pub- 
lished. But l happen to hold in my hand the 
very latest utterance of Lionel Beale, a lecture 
delivered before the Victoria Institute and en- 
titled ‘‘ D.ctatorial - Scientific Utterances and the 
Decline of Modern Thought.” As your outlook 
committee, I feel my duty to read a few short 
passages from this authoritative source. Pro- 
fessor Beale gives these opinions of the chief 
philosophers of agnosticism. 

* Herbert Spencer, strange as it may seem, affirms 
that crystals grow, and that non-crystalline masses 
of various kinds grow. He declares that the accum- 
ulation of carbon on the wick of an unsnuffed candle 
is an example of growth. . . There will be 
found some of the very remarkable inferences upon 
which his system of evolution in part rests, and 
which may be clearly proved to be erroneous, In- 
deed, not afew of the assertions he makes may be 
answered by a direct contradiction, with advantage 
to the cause of truth. Non-living things do not 
grow, a8 he affirms, while all living things and every 
form of living material does grow, although, he says, 
with respect to a living plant, that ite increase is not 
growth, . The growth of the most minute par- 
ticle of living matter is, as I have stated, a vital pro- 
cess, and is due to the operation of a force or power 
absolutely distinct from ordinary energy and from 
every torm of force of non-living matter. Every 
kind of aggregation is absolutely distinct from 
growth, and does not involve the latter. Processes 
of aggregation may go on to al) eternity without the 
occurrence of any change resembling or allied to 
that of growth. Growth, after ail, is but one of sev- 
era) purely vita) phenomena. 

“Itwould be tedious were I to repeat the dictato- 
rial utterances in argumentative form which have 
been published far and wide for the purpose of 
leading people to believe that a living thing was like 
awatch ora steam-engine or a hydraulic appara- 
tus. Moreover, some of the comparisons have been 
volantarily abandoned by their authors in favor of 
others even more absurd, Such tricks as callinga 
watch a creature anda man a machine are hardly 
Mkely to mislead even the most ignorant after they 
have withdrawn themselves from the bewitching 
influence of the persuasive eloquence of the mate- 
rialist prophet, and have commenced to calmly think 
over his extraordinary utterances, in order to ex- 
tract any meaning that may be hidden by the frothy 
metaphors of modern  physico-vital conjec- 
ture. . ° 

“ This, the dullest, the narrowest, the most super- 
ficial of all creeds—materialism, which includes 
some mixture of anti-theism and theism of various 
forms and hues—has been half accepted by hun- 
dreds of persons during the last few years, I be- 
lieve all materialistic doctrines, vary as they may in 
detail, will be found to agree in accepting as a truth 
—if, indeed, they are not actually based on it—the 
monstrous assumption that the living and the non- 
living are one, and that every living thing is just as 
mach &@ machine asa watch ora windmill ora 
hydraulic apparatus, Professor Huxley has 
been continually propounding and putting forward 
conjectural utterances of the hind, during the last 
twenty years, and it is surely now time that some 
thicg more substantia) should be brought forward 
In support of the dogmas than conjectural chains of 
causation, . Between purely vitai and purely 
physical actions not the faintest analogy has been 
shown toesist. . . . Within avery few years, the 
hypothesis of molecular machinery will prcbably be 
forgotten, and the vperation of vital power, as dis 
tinct from any ordinary force of matter, will be gen 
erally admitted and taught. . Look at it how 
you may, you will notdiscover the smallest speck 
of firm ground of truch upon which to build any form 
of the materialistic doctrine.” (‘*Journal of the 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophi- 
cal Society of Great Britain,” August, 1882, pp. 201— 
927.) 


These utterances show on what high theistic 
«round the accredited school of British philosophy 
now stands. I affirm that the loftiest scientific 
minds with which I am acquainted in Great 
Britain are on their knees in presence of a 
personal God, [Applause.] Professor Tait says 
that the great acivance of the future in natural 
theology is to be found in the corridor now 
opened up between science and religion, not 
through the material world, but through the 
immaterial. He believes that the reconciliation 


of conflicting schemes of religious and scientific 
truth will be found by investigating what he 
calls the unseen universe. That avenue has been 
Looe gf there has been placed over it, in the 

both science ond religion, a sign con- 
taining the words: * No thoroughfare this way.” 
In the twentieth century, that wall will be 


thrown down frem turret to foundation-stone, 
and scientific and thought will be recon- 
ciled by an to the realities of the unseen 
world. ( }. 





Science. 
THE LIFE OF THE GREAT SALT 
"LAKE 


i. 


BY PROF. A. 8. PAOKARD, JR. 








Tne water of the lake is a strong brine, which 
varies in strength, however, from year tw year, 
with the amount of rain. We were told that, in 
former years, a barrel of salt could be made from 
two barrels of the water, where now it takes six 
barrels of water to make one of salt. Another 
person told us that it now took eight or nine 
gallons of water to make one of salt, while, 
formerly, it only took four or five gallons of 
water to make the same quantity of salt. Still 
the brine of Salt Lake is very much stronger than 
sea water, as it requires 350 gallons of sea water 
to make a bushel of salt. 

It is in such strong brine as this that the 
animals of the Great Salt Lake live and multiply 
in such astonishing profusion. And this indi- 
cates two facts very clearly: First, to what a re- 
markable degree animal life may adapt itself to 
adverse surroundings ; and, secondly, to what an 
astonishing extent the individuals of a species 
may increase and multiply, where food is plenty 
and they do not have to struggle for a bare ex- 
istence. We do not know of any clearer proof in 
Nature of the well nigh universal struggle for 
existence among animals in general than that 
afforded by its entire absence in the case of two 
kinds of animals which have no enemies, whose 
powers of reproduction are so unrestrained, and 
whose offspring are so entirely free from harm, 
as those of the two inhabitants of the Great Salt 
Lake. 

Over a century ago it was remarked by Dr. 
Franklin that there is no bound to the prolific 
nature of plants and animals but what is made 
by their crowding and interfering with each 
other’s means of subsistence. Here are two 
marked examples where such bounds have not 
been set. 

Let us see what these creatures are, how they 
look, how they multiply, and how they live. 
After spending a good deal of time in and about 
the Great Salt Lake, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that, unless there be some infusorial life as 
yet undetected, there are but two kinds of ani- 
mals which are peculiar to the water of the 
lake, These are the brine shrimp and the young 
or larva of a fly called Hphydra gracilis (Pack- 
ard), an insect very much smaller, but some- 
what like the house-fly. 

It is sometimes said that fishes live in the 
lake, as their dead bodies have been found cast 
ashore ; but this isa misconception. The small 
alkaline streams which empty into the lake are 
tenanted by small fish, four and perhaps five 
inches long, which are sometimes carried out in- 
to the lake, but they die a few feet from the mouth 
of the lake. It is so with a little bug, called 
Corizadecolor (Uhler), which we have often cap- 
tured in this brook; it is sometimes carried out 
to sea a few rods from the shore or mouth of the 
stream ; we have never caught one while wading 
far from shore. A few snail-shells, and the 
larva of a black fly (Simulium) live under the 
pebbles in the bed of the brook near its mouth, 
The shells may at times, especially in the Spring, 
be carried out into the lake; we have found 
them stranded along the shores near Farming- 
ton, whither they had probably been carried by 
winds and currents from the mouths of the Bear 
and Weber rivers, to the northward, or from the 
Jordan on the south. It is not improbable that 
the trout and other fish from these larger 
streams are carried by Spring freshets into the 
lake, only to die and to be finally thrown ashore, 

The sudden and deadly effects of even the 
water of the ocean upon the fresh-water fish, 
shells, and other creatures is well known; they 
soon die when placed in it. 

In an interesting memoir by Prof. F. 
Plateau, a Belgian naturalist, it is stated that 
sea water injures such fresh-water insects and 
crustaceans (shrimb, etc.) as have a thin skin, 
or gills, and that those fresh-water species which 
can live with impunity in sea water are those in 
which there is no absorption of salt water by the 
skin; those which die in a comparatively short 
time have absorbed chloride of sodium (salt) 
and magnesium, as these are the most injurious 
salts contained in sea water. Plateau adds that 
the difference in density which exists between 
fresh and salt water does not explain the death 
of fresh-water articulates in salt water. 

Here, at the risk of being tedious, we will re- 
mark that exceedingly few insects, which, as a 
rule, pass their life in fresh water are to be found 
living in the sea. One of the most remarkable is 
the larva of a gnat, Chironomus oceanicus, 
(Packard) which is abundant on and under sea- 
weed between high and low-water mark on the 
New England coast, and which (or a kind close- 
ly allied) in company with some German friends 
we have dredged at the depths of three or four 
fathoms in the Bay of Kiel, on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea. It has even been found by Professor 
Terrill, at the great depth of one hundredend 
twenty feet, in the harbor of Eastport, Maine, 
This worm-like insect is thin-skinned, of delicate 
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structure, and, like other insects, breathes by an 
intricate system of internal air-tubes, the air 
entering by a row of minute openings (spiracles) 
situated on each side of the body. How it can 
adapt iteelf to life below tide-marks, where it is 
not periodically exposed to the air, is inexplica- 
ble. Here, also, we may say en passant, that, on 
the other hand, we know of many more kinds of 
marine shrimps which can adapt themselves to 
live and breed freely in fresh water. Such are 
certain shrimps (Palemun) and forms allied to 
the common beach fleas (Gammarus). 
Several species of shrimps are found living 
in rivers or bodies of fresh water. One is found 
in the Mississippi and even ascends the Ohio; 
others live in streams in Central America and 
the West Indices. Indeed, the ocean was, in the 
beginning, the mother of all life, terrestrial und 
fresh water. Atleast there is little doubt but 
that the fresh-water forms of life have descended 
from salt-water ancestors, as in the early days 
of the earth’s history there were no large bodies 
of fresh water. This is also proved by the con- 
dition of things at the present day. It is well 
known among naturalists that the great lakes of 
America, such as Lake Superior and Michigan, 
as well as Lake Titicaca in Peru, and also the 
deep lakes of Sweden, were formerly arms of the 
sea ; for we now,by use of the dredge, find marine 
Crustacea at or near the bottom, while the sur- 
face water is tenanted by exclusively fresh-water 
forms. 

The effects of fresh water upon marine ani- 
mals has likewise been curefully studied by Pla- 
teau ; and again asking our readers to be patient 
under the infliction, we will quote his conclu- 
sions, which are as follows. 

“1, The most common Crustacea of our shores die 
in fresh water, after a time, varying with each spe- 
cies, but not passing beyond nine hours. 

“2 Marine Crustacea, plunged in fresh water, 
lose the salts (especially the chloride of sodium) 
with waich their tissues are impregnated. 

3, In the greater number of cases the presence of 
chloride of sodium is a part of the indispensable 
conditions of the existence of marine Crustacea. 
This salt seems to be the sole necessity. 

“4, Small individuals, and those which, having 
just moulted, have a thin skin, resist jess than the 
others the influence of liquids of exceptionable com- 
position. 

“6, The difference between the densities of sea 
and fresh water cannot be considered as the cause 
of the death of marine Crustacea in fresh water. 

**6. (Applicable both to fresh water and marine 
animals.) The principle of endosmose explains the 
absorption of salt by the thin skin or gill-surfaces of 
fresh-water Crustacea placed in sea water; the dif- 
fusion of gases and dialysis, operating with more 
energy for the chlorides of sodium and magnesium 
than for the sulphate of magnesium, showing, in 
virtue of which cause, that the chlorides alone of 
sea water are absorbed, Finally, dialysis explains 
how marine Crustacea, whenplaced in fresh water, 
lose in this liquid the salta with which they were im- 
pregnated.” 

From these facts we may realize what formid- 
able obstacles any animal, and most of all such 
an one as the brine-shrimp, had in its early days 
asa species to overcome, if, as there is little 
doubt, its ancestors were fresh-water forms. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Hine Arts. 
WILLIAM SARTAIN’S PICTURES 
IN BOSTON. 


Boston has just now an exhibition of the 
works of William Sartain, and presumably is en- 
joying it. The collection now at Wilhams & 
Everett’s Gallery numbers thirty-six canvases, 
carefully selected from among Mr. Sartain’s 
most characteristic and important works. It 
repres nts one of our cleverest artiste at his 
best. The characteristics that have made up 
Mr. Sartain’s fame, are: First, a delightful sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness of method, both 
in composition and in color; second, a strong 
criginality, both in the selection of subjects and 
their treatment; and, thirc, a mort thorough 
technical knowledge of his art and of the limita- 
tions of his own ability. There is nothing sen- 
sational in Mr. Sartain’s work, nothing to ap- 
peal to the multitude, but a quiet refinement and 
intensity of purpose that is sure to catch the 
eye and win the admiration of the intelligent 
connoisseur. It is not possible, within the limit 
of a single brief article, to discuss, one by one, 
these thirty-mx pictures, and it is hard to make 
a selection from among them for special notice. 
Of the heads the “ Paqaita” is, perhaps, the 
most noteworthy, having in it all the dreamy 
indolence, with the shambering possibility of fire 
and passion that characterizes the African face. 
There is the graceful pose of the head, which be- 
longs peculiarly to the dark races, and which 
indicates the vigor of constitution that goes with 
a simple life. There is that dreamy look in the 
eyes that suggests at once repose and passion, 
shadow and fire. There is that roundness of 
outline and fullness of lips and color of flesh 
that mean healthy life and enjoyment of a purely 
animal existence. Itis a picture to study care- 
fully, in which many technical difficulties are 
overcome, and interesting, not so much on ac- 
count of the subject as on account of the inex- 





preasible quality of high talent that is t2 be found 
in it. 

It was by his Oriental subjects that Mr. Sar- 
tain became famous. He went to Algiers, and 
did what few artiste do—canght the local feeling 
of the place, and remained faithful to it in his 
works. The popular idea of Oriental life is that 
it is full of intensest color, and of a certain vo- 
luptuous atmosphere of semi-barbaric splendor. 
It is, on the contrary, simple, subdued in all its 
tones, and has that ineffable dignity that be- 
longs to races that were old when our civilization 
was young. There is always the temptation 
among artists to pander to the popular idés. 
Mr. Sartain has never fora moment yielded to 
this temptation ; hence, if his name is not on 
the lips of every picture-gazer, it is known to 
those among us who appreciate veracity and the 
ability to tell the everyday truth of life without 
seeming commonplace. 

One of the best of the Oriental pictures in Mr. 
Sartain’s collection is ‘The Tomb of the Saints,” 
a picture that is absolutely delicious in its ap- 
preciation of the beanty of shadows and of 
sunlight. It is low in tone, rich in color, 
striking in its contrasts ; a simple composition— 
restful;a bit of poetryon canvas, not a poem, 
but a quatrain that, likeone of Omar Khayam’s, 
stays long in the memory, and gives pleasure 
while itstays. The ‘Street in Algiers” is an- 
other picture not likely to be forgotten, in 
which the Oriental atmosphere makes itself felt 
at once. Of the Oriental interiors, ‘‘ The Smok- 
ers” is perhaps cleverest as a transcript of an 
ordinary phase of life, as a local study, though 
regarded as a composition, for its purely pict- 
uresque qualities it must rank behind ‘‘A Chap- 
ter of the Koran.” The latter, though some- 
what marred by the ugliness of the reader's cos- 
tume, is likely to be the most popular picture in 
the exhibition, using the word popular in broad- 
est sense, 

It is only within a few years that Mr. Sartain 
has discovered how certain phases of New Eng- 
land coast life are in harmony with the genius 
that dominates his brush. Never have the waste 
desolateness of seaside sand-hills, the gnarled 
strength of storm-twistcd cedars and oaks, the 
ragged beauty of irregular, wind-beaten shrubs 
been made better use of in pictures than in the 
views made about the shores of Buzzard’s Bay. 
The wide salt meadows, with their brown-greens 
and wavy patches of salt grass, deserted by 
animals, and with great fields upon which cloud 
shadows lay tenderly, and which put all sugges- 
tions of strong life into the distance, are won- 
derfully well-treated by this artist. In them, 
one finds himself close to Nature, and alone with 
Nature. There is no wearying suggestion of the 
business of existence, Even Nature seems to go 
slowly and softly, in growth, and the “flush of 
life” is nowhere to be found. Witness this salt 
meadow, with the abandoned boat in the fore- 
ground—these waste lands, in which everything 
that lives struggles for life against the searching 
salt winds of the sea near by. Fortunate is that 
man who can appreciate those old Nonquit trees, 
and understand the weather scars they wear. 
He will find pictures and lessons and poems 
beyond words where another shall only see the 
unmarketable firewood. 

Mr. Sartain is not a prolific painter. These 
thirty-six pictures represent years of work. 
There is no one who paints quite like him, and 
if, sometimes, there is a somber feeling in his 
work, there has never gone a canvas from his 
studio that has not had in it worth and interest. 
One sometimes feels that it would be well if he 
could bend from the standard of absolute 
veracity which he has set for himself to that 
plane of artistic license that makes no less of 
truth because it molds it to suit the require- 

ments of effective composition, But this fault 
appears in but few of his pictures, and seems 
to be largely counteracted by his ability to find 
in Nature compositions ready made, and make 
- them yield graceful lines to the exquisite charm 
of his color. 








Sanitary, 


HOUSE PIPES. 


Pree laying has become a very large part of 
city work and of house construction. There is, 
at present, a company which proposes, instead of 
fitting pipes to houses, to fit houses to pipes. In 
other words, the pipe systems are constructed 
complete in themselves, and then the house built 
80 as to inclose the pipes. Consider how many 
classes of pipes now go to make up the machinery 
of a house. First of all, in most soils there is 
need of deep underground drainage, such a6 
shall be two or three feet beneath the cellar or 
basement and keep the water level below any of 
the walls. Besides this it is often important to 
have a series of outside drainage pipes that shall 
serve to carry off all surrounding water, either 
surface or subsoil, and prevent it from dampen- 
ing the house and the ground surrounding it. 
As these tiles or chains are meant to catch up 
water, they are not cemented ; but as they, after 
covering, will be practically inaccessible, they 
should be of the best stoneware or vitrified ma- 








terial, and laid so as never to be disturbed. 
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Water-pipes also are to be introduced through- 
out the house. If these are of too thin metal or 
if of a metal that acts on the water as lead some- 
times does, or if they are so near level as, when 
unused, to hold standing water, or if, as is some- 
times the case, they practically have dead ends, 
they do not deliver the water in the purest form. 
Some even contend that it would be better if 
these pipes had branch or upright tubes con- 
necting with the outer air, so as to allow the air 
to be sucked in along cheir covrses und thus the 
water have aeration. 

The pipes now being introduced, for various 
purposes of communication, such a8 telephones, 
speaking-tubes, etc., are worthy of some con- 
sideration; for they form counecting links 
between different stories, and may be the con- 
tainers or conductors of foul air. If we think 
of tke amount of serviee some of these do, and 
how they are inbreathed from all degrees of 
lungs, we may be at least a litile fastidious lest, 
ere long, foul air or organic matter lodge along 
their courses. 

The various sewer-pipe connections with the 
great soil-pipes of the house demand special 
consideration. Every question as to the uni- 
form thickness of the metal, the degree of per- 
meability, the caliber, the extent of acration, the 
smoothness and shape of inside surfaces, the 
angles, the traps, the ventilation, etc., is fraught 
with interest and meaning as to the health of 
the house occupants. It has become a recog- 
nized principle as to these, that we are not to 
depend merely on water-fiush, or on descent by 
gravity, but that we are to avoid such a number 
of traps as will leave spaces of pipe shut out 
from the circulation of air, And as tothe entire 
length of the inside pipes, it is insisted that 
they shall be so constructed as that there 
shall be a free flow of air along the inside sur- 
faces. Where an exhaust fan is used this causes 
a current, and where none is used artificial de- 
vices may well be employed to maintain a free 
circulation of air. This may either be done by 
frequent openings along fhe course to the open 
air or by having some parts of the pipe narrow- 
er than others, so as to promote this expansion 
of air in parts anda flow of currents. By this 
method, and by a free opening to the air between 
the outside cesspool or sewer and the house- 
system, and such openings on the roof as will 
promote circulation, we are able to secure a safe 
house-pipe system. Another series of pipes are 
those furnishing the coal gas for lighting. Pro- 
fessor Pettenkoffer, in a lecture during the 
Hygienic Exbibition at Berlin, chose for his 
subject ‘Ooal-gas Poisoning.” ‘The escape 
of gas in a house,” said he, “can be 
readily and at once detected by its peculiar odor ; 
but it is otherwise when the escape takes place 
in the ground from breakage of the mains, 
whence it finds its way into the basements of 
houses, The evil effects of such escape bad 
been exemplified in Italy, in Cologne, and Bres- 
lan, and he beiieved that such cases were far 
more frequent than is supposed. 

“The poisonous property of coal gas depends 
upon its containing carbonic oxide (viz., 10 per 
cent.), the other constituents, although irre- 
spirable, not acting as direct poisons. From 
Grube’s researches it is evident that the danger 
of this gas depends not s0 much upon long ex- 
posure to a mixture of air and carbonic oxide 
as upon the amount of the latter contained in 
the air. The occurrence of cases of illness 
directly attributed to the entrance of gas into 
houses from tHe mains has been found to in- 
crease in the Winter months, a fact partly ex- 
plained by the more frequent breakage of the 
Pipes in that season, and also, perhaps, by the 
closing of windows and artificial heating of 
rooms, inviting the accumulation and entrance 
of the gas from without, Gas thus filtered 
through the soil may be quite odorless, at any 
rate until it has collected in large amount; and 
herein lies the danger to the dwellers in the 
basement of a house. On the earliest occurrence 
of symptoms, such as headache, the windows 
should be thrown open; and if on their closure 
the symptoms reappear, it may be suspected that 
there is an escape of gas near the house, The 
mains should be examined and the defects re- 
paired without delay ; but Professor Pettenkof- 
fer urged that it would be well that the police 
should warn all the inhabitants of houses in the 
Vicinity to see that their rooms were kept thor- 
oughly ventilated ; for, when the gas remains 
in the soil, it may again find its way into houses, 


when the rooms are artificially heated in the 
cold season.” 


Besides ail these we have the series of pipes 
connected with heating and should algo, in many 
cases, have others for ventilation. The various 
pipes for the conveyance of heat, it is to be re- 
membered, may also be the conduiis for foul air, 
or for an amount of dust which causes the 
inbreathed air to be full of irritating particles, 
It would be wellif much of the air which passes 
through these could be moistened and so strained 
as to separate from it much of the dust. We 
direct attention to all these varietics of pipe be- 
cause, in the aggregate, they form, perhaps, the 
most important part of the house, Defects in 
them probably cause more sickness than any 
other form of imperfect adaptation and work- 
manship, 





Diblical Research. 5 


In II Kings, xix, 9, and Isaiah, xxxvii, 9, a 
certain King of Ethiopia, lirhakah by name, is 
mentioned, of whom very little has been known 
until recent years. He is named in the boast- 
ful and threatening letter of the Assyrian Rab- 
shakeh to King Hezekiah: ** And when he heard 
say of Tirbakab, King of Ethiopia, Behold, he 
is come out to fight against thee, he sent mes- 
sengers again unto Hezekiah, saying.” But now, 
im a recent fasciculus of Dr. Riehm’s Hand- 
worlerbuch des Biblischen Altertums, Prof. 
Georg Ebers throws together the notices of this 
Ethiopian ruler which the monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria have thus far revealed. Tirhaka 
appears in the lists enumerated as the third or last 
king of the XXVth Ethiopian dynasty. These 
lists present bis name sometimes under the form 
of Tahark, at other times under that of Taharka. 
While the Egyptian inscriptions convey no infor- 
mation respecting his achievements in war, they 
do, however, make known his efforts to win fame 
for hi. self as a builder. He was the author of 
no inconsiderable additions to the temple of 
Amon at Thebes (Karnak), while several smaller 
monuinents st.ll bear his name. Among the 
latter a particularly fine scarab ofivory in the 
Cabinet of Antiquities at Dresden deserves to 
be specially mentioned. Astela in honor of 
the God Apis, tells us that he retained the scep- 
ter somewhat longer than twenty-six years, from 
B.C, 694 to 688, figures which may be relied 
upon as exact to within two years of the 
actual limits of his reign. It is nota little 
remarkable, moreover, that the less we may 
learn respecting Tirhakah’s wars from the 
Egyptian monuments, so much the more do we 
gain in regard to them from the Assyrian 
records. In harmony with the biblical narrative 
above quoted, the inscriptions of Sennacherib, 
concerning his third campaign directed against 
Phenicia and Palestine, speak of the approach 
of a king from Miluchchi (Meroé), and also of a 
pretended victory over him (of which the Bible 
is silent), without, however, giving the name of 
this king as Tirhakah, Yet the remarkable cor- 
respondence between the Assyrian identification 
as King of Miluchchi, and the biblical definition 
as King of Ethiopia, in the period of .the same 
Sennacherib, leave no room for question as to 
identity. From the inscriptions of Assur- 
banipal, in which he is called Tar-ku-u 
and is styled “King of Egypt (and) 
Kush,” we learn that, after the fall of Sennach- 
erib, an Assyrian army, under the lead of Esar- 
haddon, penetrated to the Nile and completely 
overcame Tirhaka. Inasmuch as the latter had 
immediately shaken off the Assyrian yoke and 
had driven from the country the satraps placed 
there by Esarhaddon, the son of the latter, 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus) took the field 
against him, put to routhis camp near Karbana 
(Kanopus), then, at Memphis, threw himself 
against the army of the Ethiopian, beat it, and 
compelled the king to seek safety in flight. In 
this campaign the Assyrians appear to have 
pressed soufhward, certainly as far as Thebes, to 
have laid siege to this city, to have taken it, and 
to have forced Tirhaka to withdraw again to 


Ethiopia. Nothing is known regarding his 
death. 


....A somewhat unusual approach to Pales- 
tine on the part of a visitor was not long since 
taken by Mr. William Barbey—viz., from Cairo 
through the desert of the isthmus, and from 
Ismailia directly to El-Arish, thence to Bir es- 
Selid, and so by way of Ez-Zuhriyeh to Hebron 
and Jerusalem. Mr. Barbey is son-in-law to the 
ceiebrated Oriental botanist, Dr. Edmund Bois- 
sier, of Geneva; and he was accompanied in 
this difficult journey by his wife, who is an en- 
thusiastic botanist, as well as her father. From 
the Dead Sea their route ascended over Rammin 
and Beitin to Nabuulis, to Nazareth, and from 
thence, by way of Acre, to Beirit. Mrs. Barbey 
kept the journal, which has been published, 
while Mr. Barbey collected the specimens, the 
new species of which he describes and figures in 
the same work—<Silene oxyodonta, from the plain 
of Esdraclon ; Iris Helene, trom the desert with- 
in the bounds of Palestine ; Allium Aschersonia- 
num, ranging from Tripolis, in Africa, to Aleppo, 
in Syria; Cynosurus callitrichus, gathered im 
the Temple area at Jerusalem; Coprinus Barbeyi, 
found in the Negeb desert, and _Zeidium Bar- 
beyi, parasitical upon Asphodelus fistulosus, 
around the Dead Bea, 


...»The Palestine Exploration Fund, of Lon- 
don, has dispatched a geological expedition to 
the regions of the Negeb and the Holy Land. It 
is under tae charge of Edward Hull, LL.D., F. 
R. 8., Director of the Geological Survey of Ire- 
land, and professor of gaology in the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, for Ireland, Dublin. He is ac- 
companied by his son, Dr. Gordon Hull, by two 
volunteers, Mr. Henry Hart and Mr. Reginald 
Lawrence, and at Cairo he is to be joined by 
Captain Kitchener, R. E. The party left Suez 
on November 10th, and departed from Ayan 
Misa on the 11th. Of course nothing in the way 
of ® ietter or communication could be received 
from the party for several Weeks, until, in fact, 








it should be sufficiently near Jerusalem to send 


out word. The disastrous news from the Sidan 
and Siakin, which would be learned by the 
Sinai tribes very quickly, naturally caused 
great anxiety for their welfare at home. But on 
the 19th of December a telegram was received, to 
the effect that the party was quite safe, was 
within thirty miles of the Dead Sea, and that 
the expedition up tothat point had been highly 
successful, 

....Captain Conder has completed his mem- 
oirs and drawings of the partial survey of East- 
ern Palestine, and placed tham in the hands of 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, The form of their publication has not 
yet beeu decided upon. The drawings are said 
to include special plans of Amman and Araq-el- 
Emir, together with hundreds of sketches of 
the rude stone monuments (cromlech dolmens), 
the first of which he saw, on the side of Mount 
Nebo, he fancied to be the altar of Dalaam! 


School and College. 


The Independent American, an Towa jour- 
nal, adv.ses the use of a daily or weekly news- 
paper or magazine of some appropriate sort 
as a reader in the class-room, in place of -the 
usual book full of selections, more or less stereo- 
typed and uninteresting. The idea is, however, 
not new. In two private schools of our acquaint- 
ance Wide Awake and Harper's Young People 
have been employed for some time, and with the 
best effects—at once interesting and instructing. 
Another admirable little custom is that which 
the principal of a well-known seminary intro- 
duced to insure her pupils knowing something 
of what was going on in the world about them. 
Each girl is obliged to come, on Friday after- 
noons, prepared to give a brief summary of two of 
the most important events which have happened 
during the week and reported in the daily 
press. One half of the school are allotted occur- 
rences in America, the other half European 
news, murders and parliamentary or Congres- 
sional doings of minor importance being ex- 
cluded, and the scholar being expected to exer- 
cise her judgment as to the interest and impor- 
tance of her ‘‘item.” One hour and a half of 
each Saturday morning is devoted to this pur- 
pose, and Mrs, ——’s young ladies are noted for 
being a well-informed circle. 


....Johns Hopkins University, by its Eighth 
Annual Report, is in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion. President Eliot, of Harvard, who spoke 
at the Commemoration day exercises, a couple of 
weeks ago, after alluding to the progress of the 
University, took up the topic of liberal education 
with great eloquence. Among other passages of 
particular value was the following on the course 
of preparatory study atschool, ‘Fortwenty years 
past signs have not been wanting of dissatisfac- 
tion at the narrowness of the course of study 
laid down in our schools and colleges. The exe- 
cution of the principles which I have advocated 
would involve considerable changes in the order 
of school and college studies. Thus, science 
teaching should begin early in the school course. 
English should be studied from the beginning of 
school life tothe end of college life, and the 
order in which the foreign languages were taken 
up should be for many boys essentially changed. 
We should in vain expect such changes to be 
made suddenly. They must gradually be 
brought about by the pressure of public opinion, 
by the public opinion of the educated classes 
taking a gradual effect through educational in- 
strumentalities. Reforms in education always 
advance slowly ; but many of you will live to see 
this reform accomplished.” 


....Professor Tousey, a gentleman of high 
estimation, in Minnesota, as a teacher and 
trainer uf teachers, lately delivered an address, 
in which he enlarged upon tho distinction 
between the school courses of Germany and 
Austria and those in this, country, the speaker 
having a practical acquaintance with the educa- 
tional systems of the countries named. He 
stated that in his opinion the Kindergarten 
abroad was a fair equivalent to our public 
school ; the gymnasium as complete and thorough 
as our high and grammar-school departmenis. 
Professor Tousey also said that our ‘‘cramming” 
system was in direct opposition to the European 
theory of instraction and developmen:. But 
it is, nevertheless, true that German boys are 
reported to be overworked in preparing for and 
continuing their college courses. 

...-In Connecticut the percentage of illiteracy 
is cowparatively small. It is stated that, if 
the Government should decide to distribute 
50,000,000 among the various states on a basis 
of respective ifliteracy, Cornecticut would be 
given only about $80,000. The Jaw which pro- 
hibits the employment in mannufactories and 
trades of young children is apparently observed 
much more carefully than it was a few years ago. 
The number of children of school-age during the 
past year is 149,466, and ninety per cent, of that 
number were duly régistered in various institu- 
tions. 

.... The Student holils that there should be a 
regular physician attached to every educational 














/ BAPTIST, 

AICHISON, J. Y., D.D., Pana, Ill, resigns. 

ANDREWS, Emerson, died recently in Newbern, 

N, C,, aged 77. 

BOND, W. C. D., Ravensw accepts call to 
Graham's Station, W. ve shes 

CARLETON, Gronrae J., died February 17th, in 

Newton Center, Mass. 

DOWLING, Txomas, died recently in Tolland, 

Conn., aged 74, 

me J. 8., Adrian, called to Kalamazoo, 

ich, 

JAMESON, E. H, E., D.D., Saginaw City, Mich., 
resigus. 

NEAL, Tuomas H., ord. in North Union ch., 

Boone County, Ind. 

SNYDER, A., Hastings, Mich., resigns. 

SPAFFORD, L. E., supplies Ceresco, Mich. 

WEAVER, H. D., Ames, Ia., resigns. 

WHEELER, Nexson J., accepts call to North 

ch., Washington, D. C. 

WILCOX, 8, E., Homer, N. Y., accepts cail to 
Muscatine, Ia. 

YATES, Grorcr N., ord. in East Cameron, 


YOUNG, A. J., ord. in Westville, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BOSTWICK, E. D., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 

call to Hudson, Mich, 

BURGESS, Ricuarp, M., Clio, accepts call to 

Alba, Mich. 

BRAINERD, Epwarp R., ord. in Sherbrooke, 

Canada. 

COLTON, Atrnep E., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 
call tu Edinburg, O. 

COTE, T. G. A., French ch., Lowell, Mass,, dis- 
missed. 


ELDER, Hvau, Crombie-St. ch., Salem, Maas., 
resigns, 

FAY, Wr11am W.,, ord, in Hampton, N, H. 

GAGE, Wiiu1am L., Pearl-St. ch., Hartford, 
Conn., dismissed, 

GLOVER, Ricuarp B., Ludlow, Vt., resigns on 
account of ill health. 

HARRIS, D. Fisx, Columbia ch., Cincinnati, O., 
dismissed, 

McDUFFEE, 8. V., Brimfield, Mass., dismissed. 

MEREDITH, Ricwarp, East Hartford, Conn., 
dismissed, 

MOULTON, E. C., New Hampton, accepts call 
to Humboldt, fa, 

REDLON, Amos., West Newfield, Me., resigns. 

REID, Joun, Yonkers, N. ¥. (Pres.), called to 
First ch., Meriden, Conn, 

TODD, Henry A., Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Pierre, Dak, 

WELLMAN, Wueetre M., Wyandotte, Kan., 
resigns to work for the 8, 8, Union in Colo- 
rado. 

WEST, Pantey B., La Grange,’ accepts call to 
Kemper, Ll. 

UZZELL, Cuan.es §8., Pilgrim ch., Denver, 
Col., called to the new Tabernacle church in 
that city. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, F. W., Braidwood, Ill., resigns, 

BARNARD, J. H., accepts call to Second ch., 
Madison, Ind. 

BEERS, R. W., called to Elkton, Md. 

BLAKE, Henny A,, Providence, R. L., has not 
accepted the invitation extended by the 
Presbyterian ch, of Sag Harbor, L. L, to 
supply a year. 

beam oa FREDERICK, accepts call to Boon- 
ville, N. 

CHAMBERS, Tuxopor:, accepts call to Sparta, 


CONDICT, Wa rer, called to Southampton, 
N. ¥. 


COOPER, J. H., Western Seminary, called to 
Buffalo, Penn. 

DICKINSON, W. C.,D.D., accepts call to Col- 
lege Hill, O. 

DIEFENDORF, 8. 8., D.D., died recently in 
Hayesville, O. 

GILLAND, J. W.,-Duncannon, called to Shamo- 
kin, Penn. 

HAYS, L, Y., Crawfordsville, Ind., resigns. 

HEMSTREET, Ourver, called to West End ch. 
Albany, N. Y. 

MERCER, Joun M., Mineral Ridge, O., called to 
Sharon, Penn, 

REED, James 8., accepts call to Neosho Falls, 
Kas. 

en A. M., accepts call to Oskaloosa, 

an. 
RINGLAND, A. W., accepts call to Daluth, Minn. 
le a E. 8., accep.s call to Scottdale, 
enn. . 

STRAUS, THomas C., Stony Point, accepts call 
to Uold Spring, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, W. 8., Philadelphia, called to New 
Bioomtieid, Peun. 

WILLS, Davin, Jr., called to Second ch., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ATWILL, E. R., Toledo, ©., called to Grace ch., 


Utica, N. Y. 
GAYNOK, E. a. Bualios Col., accepts call to St. 
k yn. 

GILMAN, 9. W., becomes asst, minister of 
Christ ch., E1izabeth, N. J. 

HEWLE(T, J. C., removes from Gardner, Mase., . 
to Babylon, N. Y. 

JAYNES, Jouw B., accepts call to Ber Md. 


RGAN, W. Hamuurow, accepts call to Holy 
et om Caoa Brooklyn, i 4 ; 
SIEGMUND, G. ¥., D.D., died. recently im 

Bioomingdale Insane Asylum, N. Y., aged 

46. 

. H., has become rector in N.Y. 
SO GUE,’ Paro W., called to 8s, John’s, 
0, Mass, 





institution of importance, to overlook the physi- 
cal development of the pupils. 


Chariestow 
MPKIN3, Frorp W., Jr., Keene, N. Ha. ac- 
Tomsp el Guay’ Chapa, er Ya 
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Personalities, 


CanpinaL MANNING was, as may be imag- 
ined, a remarkably bright scholar in his college 
days, and especially fluent in talkipg Latin. Old 
Dr. Mayhew, who had the reputation of being 
the prince of all captious examiners at Oxford 
University, was astonished on one vccasion by 
the extraordinary readiness of young Manning's 
answers to all the questions he saw fit to put to 
him. At length, struck with a new scheme, Dr. 
Mayhew suddenly began catechising in Latin, 
and was more surprised and delighted than ever 
to be answered in rhyme and epigram. ‘ Quid est 
Spes?” quoth the Doctor, “Optima res,” was the 
immediate answer, ‘Quid est Charitas?” was the 
next question, ‘' Magna raritas,” replied the stu- 
dent, ‘* Quid est Fides?” “ Quod non vides,” The 
old examiner was not proof against such youthful 
wit. He gave young Manning his hand, smiling, 
and bade him come to dinner at his honse. 
Some fifteen years later Dr, Mayhew received an 
invitation to his former pupil's installation os 
Bishop of Westminster. 





..-The English lawyer who undertook the de- 
fense of Arabi Pasha is Mr, A. M. Bradley. He 
has chambers in the Middle Temple, London, 
which he has fitted up in a style to surprise 
guests who find their way through that dingy 
locality to his door, On opening the door a dim 
vestibule is encountered, hung with dark cloth ; 
but on leaving this the visitor enters upon a 
suite of apartments dazzlingly furtished and lit 
in Oriental style, the walls covered with em- 
broidered velvet, the carpets those of Ahiraz 
and Shirvan, and any quantity of the most 
unique Arabian and Turkish ornaments, 


..+-Mr, Henry J, Mapleson is responsible for 
this piece of gossip about Max Strakosch, the old 
impressario, Strakosch at one time had a num- 
ber of big people with him, He had not paid 
everybody, Just before a matinoe one afternoon 
he was stricken with paralysis, One of bis 
singers heard of it and immediately refused to 
sing. “But he is paralyzed,” they told her. 
“What side of him is paralyzed?” she asked. 
* The left vide,” they said. “Then he can sign 
a mortgage with his right hand,” she replied, 
and he actually had to doit before she 
sing. 

+The Cleveland Leader tells the following 
story of Matthew Arnold: At a dinner in Cincin- 
nati he happened to remark that, as a rule, Amer- 
ican women looked pale, unhappy and careworn. 
A lady at his side said: “If you look about you, 
Mr. Arnold, you will see that the ladies here to- 
day are as fair, care-free and happy as it is pos- 
sible for people to be.” The teacher of lucidity 
raised his eyeglass and, gazing critically, said, in 
a surprised tone: “ Well, upon my soul, Mrs. 
Arnold is the only care-worn one in the room.” 


would 


-.-Great regret is feit and expressed in this 
city at the revent death of Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the widow of the eminent founder of 
the Roosevelt Hospital, which sad event was 
followed before more than a few hours had 
elapsed by the death of her daughter-in-law, 
the wife of Assemblyman Roosevelt, It is said 
that Dr. Hall's large church has never been 
crowded by a more distinguished assembly than 
the funeral services called together. 


...-Lieutenant John U. Rhodes, of the rev- 
enue cutter “Samuel Dexter,” who distin- 
guished himself by his gallant bebavior on the 
occasion of the ‘ City of Columbus” tragedy, has 
received a check for five hundred dollars from 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard, of this city, asa token of 
his appreciation of heroism in an officer of our 
service. 


..+»Nubar Pasha is fifty-nine years of age and 
looks rather older. He has a fine, frank exprex- 
sion and ® courteous manner. He speaks Eng- 
lish with absolute perfection of accent, He 
married the daughter of an eminent Egyptian 
banker, and has hed three children. His son has 
been partially educated in England. 


...-Diary-keepers have unique whims. The 
venerable Dr. Charles Russell, who died last 
week at his residence here, told a friend recently 
that,for afty years, he had not attended a single 
dinner-party without noting down on his return 
the name of each guest and the order in which 
he or she sat at the table. 


..»-Colonel John Farrell has been appointed, 
by the Executive Committee of the Bartholdi 
fund, manager of the subscription department. 
It isto be hoped that Colone! Farrell’s duties 
will not prove so laborious as to impair such an 
official's health. There have not been indica- 
tions of it. 


-+-Mr. Felix Moscheles, who recently opened 
his studio in New York, engaging himself in 
portrait-painting with much success, is a soa of 
Ignaz Moscheles, the friend and biographer of 
_~< agay and the composer was his godfa- 


--+-& committee of the Boston city govern- 
ment has selected Mr, George William Curtis to 
deliver the public enlogy on Wendell Phillips. 








The date has not been decided upon, but will be 
announeed shortly. 


....General Grant is much recovered from the 
injury to bis leg, and expected to go upon a 
Southern trip this week, His physician has 
enjoined a change of climate until Easter. 


...-Piccolomini, the famous singer of thirty 
years age,is alive and poor, a resident of an 
Italian town. 


— eee - 


Washington Aotes. 


Tae President’s reception, on Tuesday even- 
ing, was the moat brilliant and agreeable of 
the receptions given this Winter. It was spe- 
cially in honor ef the Army and Navy; and 
consequently every Army and Navy officer in 
town was present who was able to be there. 
The ladies accompanying the officers were gen- 
erally very richly dressed. Marshal McMichael, 
as usual, made the introductions to the Presi- 
dent. The incident of the evening was the 
appearance of Madame Nilsson, who came in on 
the arm of the Swedish minister, Count Lemen- 
haupt. The great singer wore at her waist the 
various medals and orders conferred by royal 
persons upon her in recognition of her great 
musical gifts. She was immediately the center 
of a brilliant throng, and many of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments were pre- 
sented to her, On a subsequent evening Nilsson 
was the guest of the President at dinner, Nearly 
all the diplomatic corps and a large number of 
the senators aud members were present at this 
last card reception, which was extremely agree- 
able in all respects, rave that the rooms were 
uncomfortably hot, 


....Another very large entertainment on 
Tuesday was that of Mr. Alexander Graham 
Bell at bis beautiful residence on Scott Cirele. 
Mr, Bell has been able to give but few entertain- 
ments on account of sickness in his family 
in previous seasons, Mrs, Bell’ was assisted 
on this occasion by her sister, Miss Hub- 
bard, and other ladies. Among those present 
were Senator, Mrs, and Mise Dawes, Mra, Lander, 
Mrs, Nordhof, Mrs, Clemmer Hudson, Mr. and 
Mrs, A. R, Spofford, Medical Directors Gunnell 
and Gibson of the Navy, Mr. and Miss Gibson, 
Mrs. Pomeroy and her guest, Miss Laselle, of 
Massachusetts, The gracious manners of the 
host and hostess and the rare works of art in 
their drawing-rooms were alike attractive te the 
hundreds of guests who accepted their invita- 
tions for this occasion, 


...»The President's state dinner on Thursday 
evening included Senator and Mrs, Morrill, of 
Vermont, Senator and Mrs, Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, Senator and Mra, Marcy, of Texas, 
Senator and Mrs. Cockrell, of Missouri, Senator 
and Mrs, Voorhees, Senator and Mrs, Pendleton, 
Senator Hampton, Senator and Mrs, Hawley, 
Senator and Mrs, Bowen, of Colorado, Senator 
and Mrs. Dolph, of Oregon, Senator and Mra, 
Manderson, of Nebraska, Senator and Mrs, Pike, 
of New Hampshire, Senator and Mrs, Sabin, of 
Minnesota, Representatives Morse, Kasson, Bel- 
ford, Washburn, Morey, James Skinner and 
Spriggs, of New York, with their wives, 


...-On Tuesday evening Senator and Mrs. 
Sherman gave the last of their four card recep- 
tions, and they had a crowded entertainment. 
Many senators, members and Army and Navy 
officers went there from the White Honse, 
Among those who were present were Senator 
and Mra. Miller, of New York, General and Mrs, 
McKee Dunn, General and Mrs. Drum, Senator 
and Mrs. Logan, General Dudley, Mrs. Cockrell, 
of Missouri, General Blair, of Kansas, Mrs. 
Mumford, of Kansas City, Mr. Halstead, of Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs, Haskell, of Boston, General and 
Mrs. Hazen, Mrs. McLean, of Cincinnati, and 
many others, 


...- Mrs, Carlisle gave a tea on Tuesday after- 
noon which was said to have been the largest 
entertainment of the season, The streets in the 
neighborhood of the Riggs House were almost 
blocked with carriages while it was in progress. 
She was assisted by the wives of several mem- 
bers and also by Miss Lucy Page and Mra, 
Sevier, of Paris, Over 600 invitations were is- 
sued, A handsome collation was provided, and 
there was music throughout the reception. 
Nearly every one prominent in the social life of 
the capital was present. 


...»With the beginning of Lent the gay sea- 
son has come to a close—that is, for a few days, 
until the ladies are sufficiently rested to begin 
another round of pleasure, Of course there 
cannot be so many entertainments in one en- 
suing week of the season as during the past 
week. The presence of the Abbey Opera Com- 
pany for four nights has added to the attrac- 
tions, and besides the Wyndham Company at 
Ford's Theater bas furnished the most attiact- 
ive comedy of the season, 


..--Mrs, Gresham, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General has had the pleasure of entertaining 
Mrs. McElroy at breakfast this week, The 
wives of the members of the Cabinet and a num- 
ber of young ladies were present. 





ebbles, 


....An old agricultural correspondent writes 
us to know “whether hogs pay.” Some hogs 
pay and some do not. Quite a number take 
the paper several years and then send it back 
marked ‘* Refused.” 


.... What a beautiful example of simplicity is 
set by that useful animal, the domestic cat, 
which rises at three o’clock a.m., washes its face 
with its right hand, gives its tail three jerks, and 
is ready dressed for the day? 


....When a man's wife comes in and sees him, 
razor in hand, and with his face all lather, and 
asks him, ‘‘ Are you shaving?” it is a provoking 
thing for him to answer, ‘No; Iam blacking the 
stove.” But it is in human nature so to reply, 
when women wil/ do such things. 


...."*¥es,” she said to her escort as they 
glided asound the mnk, “I do so love roller 
skating. When we are sailing around this way 
our souls seem to be floating away toward Heav- 
en, and ” Atthis point both of her soles 
floated away toward heaven, while the restof her 
smote the earthly floor with a mighty smite. 





....Mra. Fishwhacker went to a Fifth Avenue 
church, the other day, where she is not a seat- 
holder. It was full, the ushers were distant, 
she came late; and so she stood in portly con- 
fusion in the aisle for amoment. At last she 
tapped a fat banker on the shoulder, and falt- 
ered: “Is—is this pie occupewed/” But he 
understood her and gave place. 


...-A well known insurance broker of this 
eity recently read aloud from his daily paper: 
* The Vigilants hanged a citizen of Leadville the 
other day for being a confirmed liar,” ‘* Good- 
ness me,” exclaimed the reader, in dismay, to a 
friend, “if it gets to be the rule to hang con- 
firmed liars, none of us, er—that is to say, a 
great many fellows will be in danger.” And he 
subsided, blushing. 

....One of our religious monthlies, which hax 
a large * free-list,” lately sent the names of its 
subscribers ina certain town to one of the num- 
ber, asking him to report whether all of them 
were still living inthe place and regularly re- 
ceiving the copies mailed to them, Hoe replied: 
‘All here except Brother 8S——. He went to 
Heaven last Summer, His widow and children 
remain here permanently.” 

....Afable: <A Shepherd, going forth to 
Walk of a Monday Morning, met one of his 
Sheep on the Sidewalk, When they had shaken 
Hands and talked about the Weather and the 
Keeley Motor, the Shepherd said: “TI have not 
seen you in the Fold lately on Sundays.” And 
the Sheep answered: ‘* No, For although I have 
the Greatest Respect for your Able Sermons, I 
find more Spiritual Profit in Reading the Psalms 
of David and the Sermon on the Mount,” And 
the next Sunday Morning the Sheep bought a 
Sunday Globe and a Boston Herald of a Boy, 
and read These and smoked a Cigar until Dinner 
Time, . 

....Some years ago Mr. M. L. Towns, of the 
New York bar (a lawyer well known for his wit 
in private life, as well as his professional suc- 
cesses), conducted for the plaintiff a suit against 
one Charles W. Bedell, brought by Mrs. Bridget 
Rowan. Mrs, Rowan alleged that, on a certain 
July day, she was carrying her husband bis din- 
ner in a pail, when the said Bedell, who kept a 
saloon near by, mocked and reviled her from 
afar, set his dogs on her, and commanded an 
assistant to squirt the hose upon the luckless 
dinner-carrier. The Court was convulsed when 
Mr. Towns rose to sum up, and presented bis 
cause solely in the following unusual form, the 
truth and poetry of which proved fetching : 


“In July last, about the time 
That hungry mortals like to dine, 
The plaintiff, being a prudent woman, 
Set forth to tind her husband, Rowan. 
His frugal meal, yet smoking, warm, 
She bore in bucket on her arm; 
For twas this jady’s chief delight 
To tempt her husband’s appetite. 
Now the defendant, Charles Bedell, 
Keeps near the Park—oh! sad to tell !|— 
A dramshop, sometimes called an Inn, 
Where he dispenses rum and gin, 
And, not content with deadly cups, 
He keeps two wild, ferocious pups. 
When plaintiff came unto the Park 
This Char.es Bede) (just for a lark, 
As he avers in his defense, 
By way of excuse, or pretense) 
Seeing that she was but a woman 
Set the puppy on Mrs. Rowan, 
To bite her and to tear her dress 
And put her in extreme distress ; 
Then, as he sew her, pale with fright, 
Trying to save herself by fight, 
He shouted ‘ Bill, before she goes, 
Just play upon her with the hose |’ 
Curséd, assaulted, almost drowned, 
And bleeding from a painful wound, 
The plaintiff, gentlemen of the jury, 
Escaped, at last, the blackguard’s fury. 
She brings this suit to see if you 
Will do as you'd have others do.” 


The jury were out three hours, but came in with a 
verdict for Mra. Rowan, much to the amusement 
of all 





. 
Music. 

Wuetuer the musical entertainments which 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy offers during the season be 
recitals for the pianoforte only, or whether he 
enhances the central attraction by such notable 
assistance as Mr. Theodore Thomas and bis 
orchestra, he seems to be certain of drawing from 
all quarters of New York those large audiences 
which an artist takes pleasure in seeing. His 
extraordinary abilities constitute him one of the 
few pianists who can fill the third gallery at 
Steinway Hall, as weil as the second, and so 
crowd the monotonous amplitude of the parquet 
that side seats and annex must be utilized. The 
program of Mr. Joseffy’s second concert on 
Tharsday last included Beethoven's Fourth Con- 
certo—that noble one which Schumann de- 
clared suggested to him ** Orpheus anbduing the 
beasts”—a Scherzo for piano and orchestra 
of Mr. Joseffy’s composition, and rather more 
(ban the usual number of solos, Mr. Joseffy 
has played the Concerto before this, and we have 
expressed our admiration of its performance at 
his hands. The extraordinarily trying cadenza 
which he introduces in the last movement he 
gave on Thursday in an unsurpassed fashion 
his magnificent accuracy in chord passages 
deservedly awakemng the excitement of th 
house. The famous Toccata of Schumann was 
Mr, Josefty’s most remarkable success in the 
piano solos he had selected. He played it as few 
players can, certainly as none others now in this 
country seem likely todo, ‘l'o those whose fate 
it is to hear, from season to season, mach sn- 
perior piano-playing, which is to be character- 
ized in fairness as finished and intelligent and 
artistic, the overtopping fascination of Mr. Jo- 
seffy’s work comes home each time to their 
greater appreciation. His dazzling brilliancy 
and lightness of truth, the vigor and often 
dramatic power which he exhibits, the charac- 
teristic which may best be defined by saying that 
he makes the piano an exciting instrument to 
listen tu-—these isolate Mr. Joseffy, to a consid- 
erable degree, from even the fine group of 
players in and about New York. Mr. ‘Thomas was 
recalled after the orchestra had concluded under 
his directing the beautiful Vorsp‘el to ‘* Lohen- 
grin.” Saint-Siicus rymphonic poem ‘+ Phaé- 
thon ” was not less thrillingly performed, 


....Mme. Madeleine Schiller’s first afternoon 
recital was eminent for the general distinction of 
the fine andience that greeted her, a r-presenta. 
tion of the most fashionable and wealthy ele- 
ment of New York sociallife, The Philharmonic 
Glub assisted Mme. Schiller with their usual sue- 
cess, and she has certainly never appeared to 
greater advantage. The Octet of Rubinstein 
(especially the Scherzo) received an interpreta - 
tion of marked excellence, her tendency to play 
too loud being the only drawback to pleasure in 
the first and third movements, ‘The Italian 
Concerto of Bach and the Tarentella from Liszv's 
“Venezia e Napoli’ were also executed in 
admirable style. Mme. Schiller is not a sympa- 
thetic pianist; but her magnificent technique 
and musical style are of a kind to explain that 
popularity of which these recitals are a new evi- 
dence, We must compliment her on the choice 
rather than the adjustment of her program, 


.. After a long tour in the West, Mr. Henry 
E. Abbey and his company have returned, to 
enter upon the usual short Spring opera-season 
which the expansiveness of our country and the 
climate make practicable, ‘The season will open 
at the Metropolitan, on Monday evening, with 
Thomas's “‘Amleto.” There are nd changes in 
the company of importance. The repertoire 
announced embraces sowe interesting revivals, 


Rossini’s ** Otello,” Gounod’s ** Romeo e Gin- 
lietta,” and Mozart’s delightful ‘‘Le Nozzedi 


Figaro” besides Meyerber’s “Les Huguenots,’’ 
and “Le Prophete.” Itis stated, by the way, 
that Mr. Abbey will, under no circumstances, as- 
sume the management o¢ the new Opera House 
another year. A quarter of a mullion dollars is 
the sum necessary to make up the deficiency and 
complete a building, the mere roof of which 
cost eleven thousand dollars. So practical a 
demonstration of the inability of even New York 
to support two Italian operas was scarcely antic- 
ipated by those most concerned financially in 
the problem. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: Mme, de Salazar, pianiste, 
announced a recital at Steinway Hall, on last 
Tuesday afternoon. To-morrow evening Mr. 
George Lehmann, violinist, gives a concert in the 
same place with the assistance of several artists of 
talent.—The orchestral concerts of the week are 
those of Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, by the Symphony Society of New York, the 

rogram being inciusive of Weber's ‘ Der 
Pretachiitz” overture, two selections from Ber- 
lioz’s “L’Enfance du Christ” and Liszt’s 
* Faust” symphony, The latter work is some- 
thing of « rarity here. 

ee ee 

Signor Maarini has received the appointment 
of professor of the violoncello at the Conserva- 
torio of Milan.—The Direction of the Royal 
Italian Opera of London announce a deficit of 
#131,145.—Massenet’s name is great in Paris 
at present. ‘Herodiade” is underlined at the 
Italien and “Manon Lescaut” at the era 
Comique.— M. Saint-Niiens’s new work is ** King 
Arthur,” his librettists being MM. Gallet and 
Bonnemere.—Mr. Franz Rummel played at the 
last of the Wiesbaden Symphony Concerts with 
gratifying succ ss,—Herr illécker, the com- 
poser of ‘Ihe Beggars Student” is on the list 
of sick composers who seem to be all victims of 

one trouble—overwork.—Car! Goldmark is. com- 
posing « grand opera in four acts, ‘‘ Attila, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJA.* 


Tue latest result of Dr. Schliemann’s admirable 
labors with the spade, and of the digging of his 
literary and archwological friends among the 
libraries and museums, deserves quite as warm 
a welcome as that which his previous works re- 
ceived. His Troja is to be received, valued and 
judged for the same weighty reasons and upon 
the same sound principles as its predecessors, 

More particularly the work, in all its aspects, 
is strictly supplemental to his ‘Tios,” which 
appeared late in 1880. In body, notes, preface 
and appendixes, it is strictly supplemental. It 
teems with necessary references to ‘ Tlios,” both 
for letter-press matter and for pictorial illustra- 
tions. The labors and journeyings which it 
records, the theories and views put forth, its 
spirit and sympathies, and even the motive 
which the author assigns for his recent diggings 
and writings, are all supplemental, He had 
thought that, by his excavations on the hill of 
Hissarlik in 1879, he had “settled the Trojan 
question forever” ; but he became skeptical as 
to the extent of the city of Troy, and he under- 
took the work of 1882 in order to settle that 
doubt. Accordingly, his supplemental result, as 
the author himself views it, is that on the plain 
of Troy there was ‘‘a large city, destroyed of old 
by a fearful catastrophe, which had on the hill 
of Hissarlik only its Acropolis, with its temples 
and a few other large edifices.” 

With this general conclusion and its legit- 
imate consequences probably few will dissent 
who consider that the author has settled the 
main point of the site of Troy. That point once 
granted, the other conclusion might follow, 
almost withont any excavation to prove it, 
since, in the presence of historical testimony, 
the question of a city of great extent about an 
acropolis would not depend upon the existence 
or non-existence of abundant remains—especially 
of an inferior wall of great circumference and 
inclosure, 

The grand idea which all along has moved Dr, 
Schliemann to his wondrous works and discov- 
eries, and to the bringing out of so much good 
to the common brotherhood of earnest investi- 
gators, has been his search for the remains of 
Troy ; and it would be cruel to hint at the ex- 
istence of skeptics regarding his main point, or 
to repeat the frequent observation that Dr. 
Sehliemann’s actual discoveries and indirect 
services to general archwvlogy and history are 
of far more value than his own discussions of 
them. That is true, however, in a sense that is 
flattering to him, and which he himself would 
probably be one of the first to admit. Doubt- 
less, also, on his main point, he carries with him 
« majority of the popular vote, not to say a 
portion of the learned world that is respectable 
in quality and numbers, and that does not 
diminish as time goes on. 

Yroja proper contains, first, a brief nar- 
rative of the explorations at Hissarlik and in 
the Troad in 1882, which is interesting and 
particular, but leaving many items to be picked 
up in the following chapters. Theremainder of 
the work discusses the alleged seven successive 
cities on the site explored, of which the sup- 
posed second was the Troy of Homer, and the 
seventh the Ilium of the later Greek and Roman 
writers, Next comes a discussion of the conical 
mounds called Heroic Tumuli, and of the other 
recent explorations in the Troad. Notes, and 
six Appendixes, with the Index, complete the 
volume. 

In general, the discussions throughout the 
volume, as already stated, are thoroughly sup- 
plemental to (rarely corrective of) the conclu- 
sions adopted and the positions taken in Dr. 
Schliemann’s former works, especially ‘ Dlios” ; 
and they everywhere exhibit partiality to the 
author’s own views—whether main or subsid- 
iary—and to people who sustain him. The 
scholar will not be troubled at that, but will 

thank the author for his care‘ul descriptions 
and beautiful illustrations, glad even to learn 
now and then from the subtle remarks of a 
practical excavator and eye-witness, and 
equally as much in the way of references 
to books not always at command in 
his own library. Yet he will be unable to see 
the pertinence of citing authorities to prove 
points of common notoriety, or of citing au- 
thorities of inferior weight in order to prove a 
less obvious point, when far better authorities 
are at hand. Neither will he wonder (seeing 
that certain professed archwologists keep Dr. 
Schliemann company here) that objects (¢. g., 
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whorls and hand-mede pottery and querns) rep- 
resenting a number of arts and practices in 
common use to-day are classed as indubitable 
evidences of the pre-historic. Nor will he be 
surprised that Dr. Schliemann even finds a 
‘‘probable” copy of the genuine Palladium. 
The only criticism that the scholar will feel 
bound to pass upon Dr. Schliemann is that he 
has allowed himself, in a few instances, to speak 
of his critics, especially Prof. R. C. Jebb, of 
Glasgow, in terms scarcely worthy of himeelf, 
and of course harmless to the subjects of bis re- 
mark. A man, who, like Professor Jebb, has 
been knighted by the King of Greece (in Dr. 
&chliemann’s opinion a very sound archmological 
authority) for his work in Greek lore and ar- 
cheology, is not to be, put down or disgraced by 
epithets, 

On these points, however, Dr. Schliemann is 
scarcely less contentious, while he is less vitu- 
perative than some of the language in Appendix 
V, by Professor Mahaffy, on the site and an- 
tiquity of the Hellenic Ilion, and in the Preface, 
by Professor Sayce. Neither of these gentlemen 
either needs or can well afford such weapons; 
nor is the contest one where they have a proper 
place. The Appendix in question is a reprint, 
with added notes of a reply to Professor Jebb’s 
article on “Ilios” in the Hdinburgh Review, 
The Preface is in large measure a reiteration of 
positions taken by ita author in an appendix to 
‘*Tlios,” with soine added assertions about his 
hypothetical “ Asianic Syllabary,” in which ex- 
perts, who are at least his peers, will scarcely 
agree with him, either as to facts or theory, the 
whole intermingled with a deal of fact and 
brilliant writing, which generally amuses and 
sometimes profits, It may have been natural, in 
the dash of a preface to Dr. Schliemann’s book, 
to find fault with the critic's warning 
that a strict distinction should be made 
between the theories Dr. Schliemann has put 
forward and the facts he has discovered ; but it 
was rather rash to say that “it is the critics 
themselves who have been guilty of propound- 
ing theories which have no fact to support 
them.” The “ disheartening signs” which are 
seen by the author of the Preface, ‘in the 
criticisms passed upon ‘Ilios’ in respectable 
English publications,” are described with bril- 
liancy and feeling; but the description is by 
no means ascorred as a cool head aad impartial 
pen would have laid down. Those who differ 
from Professor Sayce in opinion are not gener- 
ally—especially those at whom he aims are not — 
any the less to be regarded than he, nor greatly 
to be harmed bv the rapid statements in which 
he undervalues their acquisitions or misap- 
preciates the depth of their learning. Writing 
in less haste, Professor Sayce would, perhaps, 
have invited a more prudent judgment than 
that of ‘the reader whe does not pretend to a 
knowledge of archwology,” except as he is in- 
viled ‘to ‘examine the wood-cuts so lavishly 
distributed through the pages of * Ilios,.’” 

The Appendixes of Rudolph Virchow and Karl 
Blind deal mostly with the bones found by Dr. 
Schliemann in the Troad. Blind’s Appendix 
IV., on the ‘Teutonic Kinship of Trojans and 
Thrakians,” is a curiosity in the specitic, but 
notin the generic manner of luxuriant theo- 
rizing. 

As a whole, there is no reason to reverse, or 
greatly to modify, the general scholarly estimate 
of Dr, Schliemann’s books, nor to abdicate 
sound positions in archwological matters be- 
cause of any vehement writing on the part of his 
learned assistants and contributors. ‘The de- 
fining of positions may be done—or overdone— 
by vigorous language, but the battles of sober 
and tugging science are not fought in that way. 

An English critic once said that Dr, Schlie- 
mann had need to pray to be saved from his 
friends ; but even if that were literally true, his 
brilliant discoveries, no less than the means and 
qualities which led to them, place him beyond 
the reach of the missiles of his foes—if he has 
any, orof the recoil of his too ardent friends 
artillery. 

POETS ae | ee ne 


THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Tae March number of Lippincott’s is as fortu- 
nate as usual in its short papers on specia) 
topics, Mr. Richard T. Booth being the subject 
of an article entitled ‘‘An American Fathar 
Matthew,” written by the author of ‘Study 
and Stimulants”; and the two accounts of 
traveling experiences—‘‘ Across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec on Horseback,” by Laura King 
Swartz, and H. H. B’s ** Winter Campaign in the 
Black Hills” are instructive and entertaining. 
“The Berlin of To-day,” by Anna Maynard 
Butler, is not of much interest or value and 
might have been compiled from her guide book 
for any adequate novelty in subjects or fresh- 
ness in treatment; and the short stories in the 
number (an unusual criticism to apply to this 
periodical, which so often leads in this respect) are 
inferior productions, “The Brown Lady” is 
sufficiently well conceived, but not clear or vig- 
orous in execution ; and “ Washington’s Head- 
quarters” is a very trivial performance. Part 
I. of F. C. Baylor's” The Perfect Treasure” is, 
however, a redeeming feature in the fiction. The 








sketch begins with vivacity and humor. There 


is ashort poem by Miss Ella Wheeler which ex- 
presses an old idea with strength and grace. 

Rich in its representation of contributors of 
envied talent and rank, and beautiful in the qual- 
ity of its pictorial element, comes The Century— 
one hundred and fifty pages of careful work 
from pen and pencil. ‘The New Washington,” 
the first article to catch the eye, was hardly a 
well chosen initial paper. The topic lightly ap- 
peals to the general class of magazine readers, 
and the illustrations seem tediourly photographic 
iu origin, There is, in fact, too much topogra- 
phy just at present, in our periodicals.* Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s “Old Public Buildings 
in America,” is of greater importance ; and the 
second part of Mr. 8, G. W. Benjamin’s “The 
Cruise of the Alice May,” carries the reader 
throngh a dozen quaint and unfrequented 
Northern nooks of the coast, which he will 
be glad to find sketched with pictur- 
esqueness and fidelity. ‘Count Von Moltke,” 
the important biographical paper, is from 
the pen of Miss Helen Zimmern; a reflec- 
tivé, unprejudiced analysis of the character and 
work of the eminent soldier and statesman, not 
going over-deeply into detaile, but affording us 
a kind of bird’s eye view of the man, a strong 
portrait of whom Mr. T. Johnson’s graver has 
prefixed to the magazine, Rovert Grant, John 
Vance Cheney, Sidney Lanier, George W. Cable, 
Hamilton Aidé, and a dozen others have lent 
interest in their several ways. Mr. John Bur- 
roughs’s “A Hunt for the Nightingale” is afresh 
example of this charming writer’s refined sym- 
pathy with wild Nature, and, at times, quiet 
humor, The excellent short story of Octave 
Thanet, ‘* Mre. Finley’s Elizabethan Chair,” is a 
compliment to the writer’s gift of making the 
story of the loan of a piece of furniture the 
vehicle for a sprightly study of provincial life 
and character, 

The forcible and solid paper upon “* The Early 
American Presidents,” by Colonel Higginson, 
continues in Harper’s, the consideration of par- 
ticular elements of our early history, with the au- 
thor’s clear and readable style. In dealing with 
matter «f this nature Colonel Higginson has 
few rivals, Eight portraits illustrate it. ‘The 
Yorkshire Coast,” by William H. Rideing, is a 
breezy paper, in the engravings to which Mr. 
Harry Fenn and others have shown their accus- 
tomed strength as artiste. The drawing en- 
titled “Scarborough Castle,” by Mr. Graham, 
is an extremely fine specimen of his art. Charles 
F, Richardson has a poem, ‘‘ The Deliverance of 
Leyden”; *‘ Walt Whitman one entitled “* With 
Husky, Hunghty Lips, O Sea!” and Francs L. 
Mace another, “‘A New World Legend.” Mr. 
Black’s serial, ‘Judith Shakespeare,” and Rev. 
E. P. Roe’s “‘ Nature’s Serial Story” continue 
their respective courses—the latter favored with 
some of the most exquisite pictures any author 
or reader could desire. 

In the Atlantic increased interest and excel- 
lence is marked in the fifth and sixth chapters 
of the serial *‘In War Time,” which holds the 
post of honor, There is, we presume, by the 
law of compensation, vague intimation of the 
(ominous word !) *‘ dragging” in Mr. Crawford's 
continued story, “‘ A Roman Singer,” which, we 
trust, will be atoned for in the next installment. 
“The Discovery of Peruvian Back,” by Henry 
M. Lyman, ** The Journal of a Hessian Baron- 
ess,” (a most interesting selection from the diary 
of Baroness Riedesel, in which the courage and 
devotion of this excellent lady are attested) an 
article by E. P. Evans, discussing the Persian 
poet, Hafiz (of value to the student of Oriental 
verses especially), and a full representation of 
the other departments of magazine literature 
will be welcomed by subscribers and purchasers, 
Mr. Richard Grant White’s story of ‘The Fate 
of Mansfield Humphreys” can be favorably re- 
garded as asketch of social prejudice in England ; 
as a story it is commonplace and conventional. 

The copy of Fortuny’s “La Potiche” which 
serves as the Manhattan’s frontispiece is pho- 
tograpbic in its accuracy and of charming 
quality as an engraving. The leading article of 
the number is Mr. B. B, Vallentine’s ‘“Dart- 
mouth,” profusely and beautifully enhanced in 
interest with its score of illustrations. Miss 
Harriet Prescott Spofford concludes her vigorous 
two-part sketch ‘‘Transformation.” Mr. Wil- 

liam Willard Howard contributes a lively 
description of an industry familiar to few not 
directly concerned in it, ‘Rafting on the Al- 
leghany.” Perhaps the most novel element of 
the magazine is Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s auda- 
cious and entertaining disposition forevermore 
of “ Fingal’s Cave” as a myth for which school 
geographies have been too long responsible, 
Pasha Loring’s discussion of the future of Egypt 
is at once timely and from an authoritative 
source, Under the headings of Recent Liter- 
ature, Town Talk and 8almagundi much readable 
matter is set out. 

We only allude to Longman’s, The Modern 
Age, and Shakespeariana as each, in their diverse 
way, replete with features to instruct, stimulate 
thought and study, or amuse, Mrs, Oliphant’s 
new serial ‘“ Madam,” in Longmans, is a not less 
strong story than her “The Wizard's Son,” or 
‘* Sir Tom,” and in the third named publication 





Mr. J. Parker Nesris’s consideration of ‘The 


Death Mask,” of Shakespeare, will receive the 
careful attention of those whé wish to know all 
that can be known on the subject. 


/ —_— 
RECENT FICTION. 

Miss Howarp’s Guenn in scope has noth- 
ing in common with “One Summer,” or “ Aunt 
Serena.” It is a long, strong, and somber story 
of Breton peasant life, told with force and pa- 
thos, and an undercurrent of artistic feeling, 
which adds nota little to the treatment of the 
material employed. Miss Howard has studied 
her subject closely. She apparently allowed 
little which was worthy of analysis to escape her. 
Guenn, the fantastic and fascinating child- 
woman that she seems, is, of course, the central 
figure in the story; but the delineation of the 
homely fisher-folk of Plouvenec and their rug, 
ged types of character are admirably distinct 
and in fine relief against each other. The novel 
is a firm and true portrayal of hardy Breton peo- 
ple, and in what fashion their hearts are made 
and their lives led from week to week, The book 
is anevidence that Miss Howard has much more 
strength of conception and style than her earlier 
successes exhibited, (Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co.) 

An Ambitious Woman, Mr. Edgar Fawcett's 
last novel, was read with interest by the buyers 
and subscribers of The Tribune, and in book 
form is more attractive to them and others, It 
is a fairly vivacious, clearly-drawn picture of 
New York life to-day, under particular social 
conditions and among persons of certain readily- 
located circles. Asa story it is natural, abun- 
dant in incident, and brought to a climax of 
eminent dramatic force. Asa satire An Ambi- 
tious Woman can stand beside the author’s “A 
Gentleman of Leisure” in its delineations of the 
hollowness, the petty intrigues, the banalilés 
which mean social existence to so large a portion 
of fashionable metropolitans. The narrative of 
Claire Twining, her fight to reach the coveted 
‘* brilliant position,” her discovery as to what it 
meant to sustain it when achieved, and the hour 
of peril which it brought to her—there is some- 
thing in this which hundreds of fiancées and 
wives in New York City may read an a tale to 
remember as a sermon. In turning his atten- 
tion to New York, Mr. Fawcett has undoubtedly 
found a field capable of fine development and 
able to show him in his best light as a graceful, 
tre: chant novelist. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

Fiery Trials; or, a Story of an Infidel’s 
Family, by the Rev. H. R. Crozier, is a thick 
book, written to the praiseworthy, if scarcely 
practicable end of setting the evidences of Chris- 
tianity and their favorite style of literature, 
before young people who will read novels—a 
novel and love story, which shal] hoid their at- 
tention as such, and also cunningly serve as 
‘the vehicle through which to diffuse Christian 
truth among the masses.” We respect the 
author’s intention as good. His book, unluckily, 
is poor—a crude and unliterary production, writ- 
ten in a stilted and pompous style, aud conven- 
tional in its study of character. A sermon, some 
fourteen pages long, supplies the matter for the 
greater part of the sixth chapter. Courtesy will 
not permit us to allude to this, or the theological 
conversations intreduced, as incidents likely to 
be viewed with partiality by that particular class 
of readers for whom Dr. Crozier is kindly solie- 
itous. (St. Louis: John Burns.) 

Erring Yet Noble; the Story of a Woman's 
Life, by Isaac G. Reed, Jr., is one of those books, 
fortunately not very numerous under respectable 
publishers’ imprints, in which a rampant picture 
of vice is drawn and the reader deluded 
into a particulanly villainous and fenny satmos- 
phere, all under the thin pretext of inculcating 
some sort of a moral good. We have all heard 
of the Irishman’s plan of bringing his son up to 
total abstinence—making him drink a quart of 
excellent potheen every day, so that when older 
he would be sure to know the taste of it well 
enough to let it alone. (Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Bros.) 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's, The Silverado 
Squatters, suggests, by its title, some romance of 
the wild West, similar to Bret Harte’s Occidental 
studies. Mr. Stevenson’s book, however, proves 
to be only the delightful little summary of an 
idle month or so spent in a very domestic way in 
a deserted mountain mining-settlement, far up in 
a high California latitude. There are but a dozen 
chapters in the little volume, and, naturally, in 
such a diary of isolation from everything except 
Nature, nothing worth calling an incident 
chanced day by day. But Mr. Stevenson's deli- 
cate humor, his way of regarding the world, 
himself included, as a species of quiet joke, per- 
vade this record of « Summer on Mount St. 
Helena attractively. There is a charming orig- 
inality about the ramble in search of Silverado 
with the Kelmars and their ship-kettles that is 
in the writer’s most distinctive vein, The short 
record ends abruptly and the reader lays it by, 
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made to attain the notoriety and dignity of the 
important book of the season. Indeed, in these 
days o” American fiction, when we are depend- 
ent upon perhaps four writers for a novel which 
will bear any tolerable comparison with those 
from some ten or twelve British pens, a book 
original in its conception and able imits literary 
execution, claims considerable attention. Who- 
ever has or has not written The Bread Winners 
has less to do with us than the result of his 
pains. A melodramatic story about the most 
unpicturesque and disagreeable strata of Ameri- 
can social life, told vigorously, coarsely, at 
times downright vulgarly, and with much the 
same skill in the course of its dialogue and 
handling of its incidents which a painter might 
exhibit in depicting a bull fight by a series of 
blotches with his palette-knife of yellow and 
crimson and black. The Breadwinners bears 
the same relation to “Put Yourself in His 
Place,” or ‘A Modern Instance,” as a su- 
perb theater poster does to a Turner or a 
Franz Hals. Maud Matchin is the redeeming 
feature of the book in respect to depth of study 
and a certain subtleness of portrayal. Maud is 
typical—surprisingly, faithfully typical, if we 
except the scene of her preposal to Farnham, to 
which we do not strongly believe ambition and 
vanity would spur even such a woman as Miss 
Matchin. How many hundreds of Maud Match- 
ins are to be found in any one of our great 
cities to-day! And to all such young women 
The Breadwinners may go as a positive tract. 
Ip Maud’s father, and in worthies like the Messrs. 
Offitt and Sleeny, one finds sufficient skill in char- 
acterization, which strikes us as less the out- 
come of original observation than reflection and 
imazinative gift exerted in a striking! distaste- 
ful fashion, Alice Belding amounts to very 
little, and would be quite insignificant except as 
in contrast with the intolerable Miss Matchin ; 
Mra. Belding is at once natural, commonplace as 
a character, and a woman to be relegated to the 
‘ not-advisable-to-know” class quite as consci- 
entiously as any one inthe novel. As for Mr. 
Farnham, that graceful lay figure ‘and (to 
a considerable degree) prig, his appearance 
in the story was unavoidable, and be must 
be tolerated as such, exactly as ia a nice brass 
eoal-scuttle in a room— because he is a harm- 
less, necessary, conventional appendage, made 
as ornamental as possible, to be forgotten 
when not stood directly inour path. The action 
of the story is rapid and nervous, The scene 
of the spiritualist’s seance is admirable as a sat- 
ire. Inno proportionate degreé is the novel of 
valne as exhibiting the workings of brother- 
hoods and trades union, Recognize in it a 
sketch of one phase of life in the United States, 
and of one kind of women we do; and common- 
placeness has no share init, The Breadwinners 
is apparently the haudiwork of a shrewd, if not 
experienced writer, whose talents might have 
been put to more enjoyable but much less origin- 
al use, (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

What shail the reviewer say of the anonymous 
A Latter Day Saint, with its amusing, repulsive, 
vulgar scenes and actors, its photographs in pen 
and ink of a class of society as genuinely odious 
as that met in ‘‘The Breadwinners”? Extremes 
meet; and the contents of these two studies of 
American social life, appearing nearly simulta- 
neously, are an example of the truth of the 
phrase, The worst of itis that there are so many 
such social cliques as Mra. Charter’s and her 
friends--people who, clothed in purple and 
scarlet and faring sumptuously every day, devote 
themselves to doings and goings chroni- 
cled in the daily papers and conducted on a basis 
of dubious breeding and shaky morals, As a 
glimpse of fast life in the fashionable quarter of 
the city, Mrs, Charter’s confessions represent 
her not uncommon type with notable faithful- 
ness. It isa slight comfort to recollect that 
women of her way of thought and outleok at 
social life are not indigenous to New York, 
Philadelphia or any other city of these 
United: States of America. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Diane Coryval is a capital antidote to ab- 
sorb after reading about Mr-, Charter and her 
experiences. The restfulness and purity of the 
French provincial life,to which most of the book 
is given up, is simple and sweet and often reads 
like a translation. The plot of the novel is well 
balanced and gracefully carried out. It is not 
often that, in so unpretentious a story, three 
more winning characters than Diane, Rene and 
Rupert are encountered. The scene of the 
birthday féte is especially pleasing ; and, best of 
many good points, the writer has handled an 
unsalutary domestic situation with such tact and 
purity of intention that, so far from any one’s 
catching a taint of evil from Mme. Rupert’s lov- 
ing another man than her husband, the honor 
and virtue of many men and women must be 
stimulated when the story is finiehed. 


_ —_ - 





In the Mesers. Appleton & Co.’s “‘Interna- 
tional Scientific Series” we have several volumes 
waiting for notice. The first is The Science of 
Politica, by Eheldon Amos, lately Professor of 
Jurisprndence in the University of London. 
The same author has already given to the public 
a work on the “Science of Law.” The training 
acquired in the severe logical processes and eth- 











ical or juristic discussions of that treatise, have 
an evident and healthy influence in the handling 
of the more complicated practical questions in- 
volved in the study of politics as a science. 
The subject is approached from the stand-point of 
a modern liberal, but with the good sense 
which has always characterized English states- 
manship. Withont being an avowed utilitari- 
an in philosophy, nor a utilitarian at all in any 
strict sense, Mr. Amos recognizes the utilita- 
rian element of virtue and justice, as 
it was defined by the late Professor Grote, 
the brother of the historian, and has so 
far emancipated himself from the prejudices 
and limitations of an insular Anglicanism as to 
have produced a work which is applicable and 
useful in any free nation under the sun. No 
two works which approximate in general inten- 
tion could be more unlike than this and Dr. 
Mulford’s *‘ Nation” and no two, laid side by 
side, could show better the changes which have 
come over the art of government in the last 
three hundred years than this and Machiavelli’s 
“Prince.” Aa that was the text-book of princes, 
this is for the citizen. In addressing him as the 
unit and source of political power, and attempt- 
ing by the clarification and elevation of his 
politica] ideas, to reach the end of good govern- 
ment, it insensibly comes onto the ground that 
all good and free government is by the people 
and for them, and that what it is and is to be lies 
not so much in the officials who administer it, 
as in the purposes, principles and intelligence of 
the free citizens and in their ability to elaborate 
for themselves, as citizens, the public policy. 
The work labors under the misfortune that the 
titles of the twelve chapters yive it an abstruse 
look, and do not disclose at once its definite 
and really practical character. The burning 
question of land-tenure falls, for example, 
under the general head of ‘‘The Primary Ele 
ments of Political Life and Action”; so also 
do marriage and marriage laws, trade-unions and 
the general principle of industrial association. 
But, however abstruse these titles may be, the 
discussion under them is sharp and solid, con- 
ducted in exact and perspicuous English, and 
covers the ground. We should characterize the 
work as intensely democratic, but democratic in 
the sense of idealizing the state as the represen- 
tative of the collective interests of the citizens. 
This principle is carried so far as to encroach 
on private rights, in some instances, and in others 
to endow the state with functions which would 
corrupt it and react against personal freedom. 
An example of the first is the theory of land- 
tenure, as to which Mr, Amos declares against 
permanent private ownership and for state 
ownership. In his argument he falls into the 
connatural fallacy of an English Liberal about 
social classes, rich classes, and poor classes, for- 
getting that, unless the political constitution 
creates and upholds classes, they will not 
exist before the law at all, and that it is not 
until they exist legally and with legal s<p- 
port, as in England, that the permanent 
ownership of land becomes a menace to the 
happiness of the state, 
institution, coming into the range of political 
administration, has a luminous presentation in 
this treatise which makes it a capital chapter for 
general circulation, Of course it steers clear of 
the theology and ethics of the subject. It also 
avoids the sentiment of it, and looks at the mat- 
ter simply as a social fact which comes into the 
range of political action. This is a non- 
sentimental point of view which ought to 
be brought up, and all the mofe for the rea- 
son that most of our glib talkers and writers 
have avoided it. Some rather new points are 
made in the theory of political action toward re- 
ligion expounded in this volume. It is held 
that the axiom which applies in this case 
consists of two terms, the first being the ordi- 
nary proposition that the state is bound to pro- 
tect the citizen in such religious freedom as is 
compatible with the religions freecom of all, and 
with the performance of their secular obligations 
by all; and the second, that it is also bound to 
protect the mass of the population and small 
minorities of it against the overwhelming, super- 
incumbent weight of religious organizations, 
whether great or small. The first is simple, and 
has no perplexity in it, except where it asserts 
the true but commonly overlooked principle that 
the state has no right to grant any of its citi- 
zens a freedom in religion which would cend 
to corrupt or to limit the religious freedom 
of all, nor to authorize conscience to commit a 
felo de se upon itself. The second proposition 
is more difficult, and in the same proportion de- 
batable. It is exactly the principle of the Falk- 
ian laws in Prussia, which we believe wise and 
required in the circumstances by national neces- 
sities. But whether, in a free,popular government 
like ours, the ground of such a subtle and complex 
policy could be maintained is doubtful. The 
history of the so-called Maine Law and of the 
repression of the rum traffic by law, though not 
strictly involving the relation of religion and 
conscience to the law is, nevertheless, in ita 
ethical character, a case in point, which illus- 
trates the difficulty of maintaining a steady 
policy against the evil long enough to suppress 
it. As to education the author vindicates the 
right of the state to insist on primary 
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education, and to enforce it on children whose 
parents neglect to perform this natural duty 
voluntarily. The difficult question of the rela- 
tion of the state to religion in the public schools 
is one of the few topics whose omission we have 
to note and regret. We have little to complain 
of in the treatment of American political history. 
Mr. Amos looks at affairs here very much as we 
do ourselves. As to the constitutional questions 
involvedin the War of the Rebellion, he adopts 
the Federal interpretation, aid makes a striking 
comparison of the Richmond Declaration with 
that on which the Fathers of the Republic based 
the justice of their revolt against England. In 
summing up the constitutional results of the War 
he goes too far in describing them as having put 
anend to the Federal principle of the Govern- 
ment and substituted for it ‘* local government.” 
Exactly whatis meant in this case by this dis- 
tinction is not clear. Neither theology nor 
ethics have any place in such a treatise except 
as they also come up in the questions of practi- 
cal politics, Chapter XII, on “Right and 
Wrong in Politics,” is devoted to them in this 
sense and is one of the happiest, as also it 
is one of the severest tests of the au- 
thor’s solidity of judgment in the book. We 
have had to object, in the name of ethics and of 
religion,to special volumes in this ‘“‘ Internation- 
al Scientific Series” ; and for this reason we are 
all the more anxious to notice the high ethical 
tone of this treatise and to add that it embodies 
in its sweep three or four Civil-Service reforms 
and would be as good as a political education to 
every citizen who adopted it for his text-book. 
——Other recent numbers in the same 
series are: Man Before Metals, by M. Joly, Pro- 
fessor at the Science Faculty of Toulouse—a cau- 
tiously-written treatise, in which care is taken to 
guard against the impression which other writ- 
ers on this subject appear to be eager to make, 
that there is anything in these discoveries and 
conclusions irreconcilable with Christianity. M. 
Joly, at least, conducts his studies on the sound 
principle of M. Duruy: * Let science take her 
course, let her do her work; the soulis at the 
end of it.” We observe, also, that M. Joly asserts 
that, as seen in the remains, even quaternary 
man is still man “in all senses of the 
word —anatomically, intellectually, and mor- 
ally”; also The Organs of Speech and their 
Application in the Formation of Arlticu- 
late Sounds, by Georg Hermann von Meyer, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Zurich—a full and well illustrated treatise which 
attempts to lay an anatomical basis for linguistic 
and dialectic variation as well as for the quality 
and character of tone in song and speech, Mu- 
sicians and elocutionists will find much to inter- 
est them in its chapters. The value of its re- 
sulte to philology we leave the students of that 
science to define, merely premising for ourselves 
that, however considerable they may prove ina 
general way, and especially in opening the path 
to a uniform system of phonetic signs and 
tests, any one who has studied the growth of 
dialects in New Engiand, in the South, or the 
West, will find it hard to believe that history and 
the circumstantial environment of life do not 
have more to do with the matter than anatomy. 
....Oswald Crawfurd’s English Comic Dram- 
atist, in the Messrs. Appleton’s dainty parchment 
series mingles in about equal proportions the 
elements of entertainment and of serious in- 
struction. For reasons which lie in the defi- 
nition of dramatic comedy no extracts sre given 
earlier than Shakespeere nor later than Sheridan. 
The two hundred years which lie between these 
dates are thoroughly ransacked, not for every 
comic thing in the English drama, but for 
extracts that approach the ideal standard of 
“wit in action expressed in epigr.mmatic 
dialogue,” and which furnish ‘cause for 
mocking Fut not uneongenial laughter by a 
representation, in the guise of a fanle, interest- 
ing dramatically, of the various actions, motives, 
humorous follies, inconsistencies, absurdities, 
pretentions, and hypocrities of L.uman hfe.” The 
qualities which affect the purity of the comic 
element and change the drama into something 
else than pure comedy are neatly and tersely ex- 
pressed. If the characters are never so witty, but 
express themselves otherwise than in common 
life, 1t may be comedy in some loose sense, or 
remain a high and beautiful product of human 
intelligence ; but it is not true and pure com- 
edy, to the effect that if the drama provokes 
laughter by exaggeration or caricature, it is 
farce. If the laughter is ungenial, cynical, 
and sharp, it is wholly unfitted for dramatic 
representation, and is nei‘ her comedy nor farce, 
but satire, This distinction of comic wit from 
mere “intellectual gladiatorship,” on the one 
hand, and farce or buffoonery, on the other, is 
brought out as the special rarity which ‘‘actors 
want, and aadiences, to, if they but knew their 
own mind . a wit that helps the play on, 
that releases the springs of the plot, or that re- 
vea.s a character as in a flash of light.” This is a 
broader definition than Hazlitt’s “‘sudden dis- 
covery of resemblance between things seemingly 
unlike,” and cpens to comedy a field as wide as 
humanity itself. In discussing the decline of 
comedy in England, Mr. Crawfurd has a good 
word for the Puritans, which we are glad to hear. 
He apserts that the voice of the non-juring d 





vine, Jeremy Collier, was raised in eloquent and 
‘not unrighteous protest against the license of 
the playwrights of the day ;” that other causes 
are more blighting to comedy than intolerance, 
and that it is a “‘sad admission for Liberals to 
have to make that mere social liberty is not a 
thing altogether favorable to good comedy-writ- 
ing.” More important still is his admission that 
it was the “great, austere and ardent spirit” of 
those times which made the Elizabethan drama 
great—a spirit which did not last far into the 
reigns of James or Charles. Mr. Crawfurd is 
skeptical as to the “‘ palmy days of the drama,” 
and not more imprees:d than we are with the 
‘‘lamentations over modern degeneracy.” On 
the contrary, at the end of his studies he finds 
‘no generation—not even excepting the Cava- 
lier period and its onteome—in which good, act- 
able plays were so numerous as the present.” 
Reverting to the select extracts, we should add 
that they are put before the reader with just 
enough of literary and biographic assistance to 
bring out their point and flavor. 


....-With great promptness the Andover Re- 
view for March comes to hand with a suggestive 
paper by Professor Tucker on ‘‘Some Present 
Questions in Evangelism.” Dr. McKenzie, comes 
back from the East fresh and full, to write ‘* Of 
the Holy Land.” Professor Hincks contributes 
a thorough paper on “ Weiss’s Theology,” Dr. 
Parker, of Hartford, another on the congenial 
subject of ‘The Ministry of Natural Beauty.” 
In many respects the most valuable number is 
Dr. Stuckenberg’s second article on ‘*The The- 
ological Tendencies in Germany.” Editorially the 
number is rich in its ‘Archeological Notes,” Book 
Notices, Theological and Religious Intelligence 
and in brief editorial] reviews of matters of current 
interest. Especially sharp is the note on “ opin- 
ions at second hand” as bearing on the condem- 
nation of books like Professor Ladd’s ‘‘Doctrine 
of Holy Scripture,” without having read it. ——— 
The New Englander for March is also at hand 
with this table of contents: ‘‘Scientific Eth- 
ics,” by Hon. Henry T. Steele; ‘‘ Darwinism and 
Christianity,” by Edward G. Bourne ; ‘‘ Women’s 
Suffrage,” by the Rev. H. M. Goodwin; “ Tele- 
ology, Old and New,” by F. A. Mansfield ; “* The 
Extradition of Criminals,” by F. M. Stone; 
** Moral Defects in Recent Sunday-school Teach- 
ing,” by the Rev. James 'T. Whiton ; ‘‘ The Sub- 
stitutes for Christianity Proposed by Comte and 
Spencer,” by Miss Julia H. Gulliver; ‘‘ Personal 
Characteristics of Luther,” by C. W. Ernst; 
“Catharine Adorna,” by the Rev. Bur- 
dett Hart.- The United Service Review of 
Military and Naval Affairs for March 
contains a full and worthy notice of that dis- 
tinguished soldier, the late Andrew Atkinson 
Humphreys, Brev. Major-General, Brigadier- 
General, and Chief of Engineers, U. 8. A., with 
an intelligible sketch of the battle of Sedan and 
some interesting notes on Genera! Gordon, and 
onthe War in the Sidan. From the Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., we have the current number of 
The Book Buyer, with its summary of American 
and Foreign Literature, an admirable brief 
monthly survey «f what is newest and freshest in 
American and English Literature. 


...-Life in Puget Sound, with sketches of 
travel in Washington Territory, British Colum- 
bia, Oregon and California (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), is by Mrs. Caroline C. Leighton, a 
New England lady, who, at the close of the War, 
sailed for the distant regions she describes, with 
her husband, just appointed a traveling super- 
visor of the United States Treasury service on the 
Pacific Coast. The new life begins on hard terms, 
and she is wrecked in the very first stage in the 
Caribbean Sea. In time she reaches San Fran- 
cisco and the Northwestern country around 
Puget Sound and the Columbia River. The cir- 
cumstances in which she is thrown are wild and 
difficult, but met with serene good nature and 
described as by some calm inquiring spirit look- 
ing in upon the general primitive life of this 
unsubdued world. She peeps into all corners, 
has the love of the wiiderness in her, sees what 
few of her sisters had seen before, is sure to 
catch every comicality, to obs-rve everything 
that is worth seeing, and to give her readers the 
whole situation in the fewest words. Her ever 
refin d and intelligent personality prevades the 
bvok and breathes a delightful impression of 
self-possession amid the most tumultuous scenes. 
It is rather surprising that the only missionary 
operations th‘s daughter of New England knows 
of in this Northwestern territory, or for which 
she has a good word, are thove of the Jesuits, 
which came so near losing us the whole country 
and have been the source of no end of trouble 
ever since. Her observations are made neither in 
the statistical, scientific, nor moralizing interest. 
They remind us of Thoreau, by their fresh, mi- 
nute characteristic quality, combined with the 
absence of every trace of scientific knowledge 
and purpose. 


....We have received the theological division 
of the Karadoyoc twv BiBruww tye Efvixne? 
BiBAonanc the EAAqdoc, This catalogue 
published in Athens Ex rov tumoypadeov Tov 
KaAovc, 1888. It was composed by L2opo 1 
Zahn, former custodian of the Library of, the 
Theological institution at Tubingen, and is re 
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vised by Dr. Mich. Deffner, Librarian of th® 
State University and Library at Athens, It is 
published in large quarto size,carefully arranged, 
and contains the titles of 5,237 work,in the theo- 
logical department of the Library, which is no 
bad showing for Athens. 


..In our notice af Margaret Sydney’s highly 
attractive juvenile, Who Toldit To Me, two weeks 
ago, we were led by what we supposed good 
authority, into the erroneous statement that the 
story was republished from the Wide Awake. 
We now learn that itis published freeh and 

* original in the present form. , 


———$——— 


BOOKS OF TH THE WEEK. 


it to the bewildering lering varvety recentiy tntro. 
eines into the size and form uJ printing paper, the 
old designatwns of books, as ito. vo, L2mo, ¢ic., 
give so litre indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list wn inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Chi 00 Ganston, A Translation by James 
ies oY D.D.. of the London — 
Society. Part I. Confucius. 7%x5, pp. xil, 


219. New York: John B. Alden,.,............+« 


The Crown of Wild Olive. Three Lectures on 
Work, Traffic,and War. by John Ruskin, M. 
A. 6x4, PP, 1032 The same,......c.cecseeseveeee 
The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lectures to Little 
Housewives on the Elements of Crystalliza- 
tion. By John Kuskin, M.A. 6x4, pp. 158, 
FeO GREB. cocccccccccccse: cocevcccesoocecocccccces® 


Sesameand Lilies. Two jocgares Delivered at 

Manchester in 1 y John Ruskin, M.A. 

I. Of Kings’ a. II. Of Queens’ Gar- 

dens, 6x4, pp.8/, The sameé............+++-006 

Hed Riding-Hood, A Novel, By Fanny E. Mil- 

lett Notley, author of “ Love's Crosses,” etc. 
oe Square Library ) 11x, pp. #4. New 

or! 





Harper & Bros, .......0se+seccee 


‘lec By dustin ey 4 M.P, 
(Franklin Square Libr h 
GRD, oc ccccccccccvecocccecosecccccscessncoscosocese 
More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 
High , from 1862 to 188. (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 42. 
Information and Illustration. 
from 


0% 


The same. 015 


Hel s wathered 
‘acts, Figures, Anecdotes, ks, etc 
ctures and Addresses. By 
Bowers, B.A., author of * Tllus- 
trative G: therings,” ete, Tis xA 6, PP. viii, 416. 
New York: Robert Carter & B 
Faith Thorsten’ 8 Work,and mow. She Did It. 
By the “The author of Win and Wear Se- 
a ote. 73$x4%, pp. 829. The same.......... 1 25 


Farm Conveniences. A Practical Hand-Book for 
the Farm. Iilustrated, ott pp. 240, New 
York: Orange Judd Co,............ceesseeees 

Household Conveniences, “Bein the Experi- 
ence of M: any! veqgmos Writers. Illustrated, 
734x434. PP. BP I cocconsevecteonncece 1 50 

Barnea’s New Netvona Readery, Tiset, Second, 

rd. 7x5. No, 1, pp. 96. . pp. 176. No. 
Ry%, ead Yor! =a “Gitetes: ~~ 8. 


8. pr 
Barn 


The Works of “Altres, ‘Lord “Tennyson, ‘Poet 
Laureate. TH4x4%, PP. 640, New York: Mac- 
millan & C 

Struggling eonen. 

aad New Ye 


By Sarah J. Jones, author 
74x4%, pp. 27%. Philadel- 
phia aud New York: fhe American Sunday- 
SCHOO] Union, .........cerececseecccrserseeeveress 
A Hand book of _ Mysical Biography. Compiled 
na Edit ~ i by David Baptie ; Tiga, bp. 246, 
(6h Lon W. Morley & New York: 
Meribuer & Walfo CG rcccccccccccocccceccoscesooce 
Berlin Society. By Count Fou Vasili. Trans- 
late ‘ from the Freach by J. Loder, 744x4}4, 
pp, 25. New York: 8. W. Greea’s don........ 
Recreations in Ancient Fields. By Re 
bert C. ..awrence, A, Formeriy reens 
Professor 0+ History io ‘Union Coilege 7x3, 
pp. viii, i/7, Sycacuse, N. ¥.: C, W. Bardeen. 
The Congrerations! Psalmist. Compressed 
Score Edition, Edited by Henry Allon, D.D. 
and Henry John Gauantlett, Mus, Doc. 6x 
4%, pp. xii, 34). Londoa: Hodder & Stoush- 





The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 
the National kduca ional pmociation of the 
States, Session of the Year 1883. 


Saratoga, 84x54, pp. xxxiv, 81. “Pabiahed 
by the Assoc ation weeccccccesoeoeosecscs eccee e 
ez 








‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BEST BOOK ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


THE GROUNDS OF 


Theistic and Christian Belief 


By GEORGE P. FISHER, 


Profemer of Roclestantiog! History in Yale Col- 
leg Author of “The Reformation, “ 
” eThe Beginnings of Christianity,” ete. 


1 Vol. $2.50. 
THREE STRONG INDORSMENTS. 
Protessor George Warsi in the Andover 
ev 


“The method is direct. Results, rather than pro- 
cesses of thinking, are given. Progress is not vexed by 
meeting numerous preiiminary canons of criticism or 
of ora, but the heart of the subject is reached at 
onee, We find ourselves, not on the circumference, but 
at the cenler of things. The book isof great va ue as 
presenting the mature conetusions of one of our ripest 
scholars and most candid thinkers.” 


Dr. A. A. Hodge fe ct the Presbyterian 

evie 
“ The present volume por til very much the entire 
pane of the evidences of both na‘ural and revealed 
; eigion, . . . and deals with the vital questions excit- 
4 aaeereat and intense interest among ali c asses of 
. t 2 public of the present day. Dr. Fisher 
brings t » the task great powers, great aogutestione, and 
rk ~ ton as scho'ar and writer in t. department 
tory, and in the Critival and Histor sides of 


pe mag apologetics, pre-eminent among American 


“ a she Rettteh Quarterly Review: 
7 ihe co gument 
Thotem and the Boidens rion, of the argument 





Orown §8vo, 


|, Detter guide 


, saaamin a Gramaioes: Ther 
aire exact adapted to meet eters py 
{ Ly ristian Evidences to re Jace the older trea. 
ses which are not abreast of A. © thinking of the 
ax ly It has a already com ¢ into demand as a 
be widely y And there are in ications that it will soon 





. Fi 
receipt of price by all Booksellers, or sent, yrepaid, on 
.* Special terms made to Schools and Colleges for 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and Tah Weesdwes; HN. ¥.. 





MACMILLAN & CO0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by Alfred Tennyson. 


THE GOP AND THE FALCOY, 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
16mo, $l. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson, 
POET LAUREATE. 


With Steel Portrait. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50; extra gilt, with gilt edge, 82.00. 

In this edition, which has been printed from new 
type and corrected throughout by the author, a few 
poems have been added which have not till now been 
reprinted since their first appearance in the edition 
of 1838. No efforts have been spared to produce a book 
that shall be convenient and acceptable to all readers, 
and worthy, so far as outward form is concerned, of 
the exquisite poetry which it contains. 


LIFE OF GOETHE. 


BY HEINRICH DUNTZER. 

Translated by THomas W, LuysTER, 
Assistant Secretary National Library of Ireland, 
With authentic illustrations and fac similes, 
12mo, $2.50. 

No student of Goethe can afford to neglect Dintzer, 
—Professor Dowden, 

Works by Francis Galton, F. BR. 8,, author of 
“ Hereditarv Genius.” 


INQUIRIES INTO HUMAN FACULTY 
ANDITS DEVELOPMENT. 
With plates, 8vo, 83. 
The book is of universal and profound interest to 
every thoughtful human being.—New York World. 


RECORD OF FAMILY FACULTIES. 


Consisting of tabular forms and directions for 
entering data with an explanatory preface. 
4to, 90 cents, 


LIFE HISTORY ALBUM. 


Prepared py direction of the Collective Investigation 
Committee of the British Medical Associaticn. 

4to, $1.25. 

Of Mr. Galton’s “ Life History Album" it may traly 
be said that no English father’s library can be consid- 
ered complete without one for each of his children,— 
London Atheneum. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS. 


AN INQUIRY INTO ITS LAWS. 
8vo, 84. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded mainly on the materials collected by 
‘LHE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Edited by 
JAMES A, H. MURRAY, LL.D., 
President of the Philological Society, 

With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of 

Science, 

A—AN I (pp, xvi — 352) 
4to, paper, $3.25, 

OXFORD: AT THE CLAKENDON PRESS; 
NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & Co, 

The publication of this Part will place in the hands 
of persons interested in the English language 
and English literature the first instal. ment of a work 
which has been in preparation for more than a quar- 
ter of acentury. 

Full prospectus, with specimen pages, sent free by 
mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


NEWS of the NORTHWEST. 


More fresh, desirable and accurate inrormation 
about that fertile field for the enterprising is found 
in the MINNEAPOLIS FARMER’S TRIBUNE 
than in any other periodical publication, It is the 
leading weekly newspaper of the North west. 

The Tribune, for three months, with the 

of MINNEAPOLIS and the 
HAN 0-BOOK t?” NEW NORTHWEST, 
agriphically written and beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume of 150 pages, full of valuable and trustworthy in- 
formation of the Northwest and its metropolis, sent for 
65 cents. Book alone, postpaid, 50 cents. Tribune, on 
triul three months, 20 cents. Sample copics free. 
The TRIBUNE, Minneapolis. 
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foreign, The American and 
es tine Depot. 41 Dey Street, New York. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Eee. 


The New Llustrated a Moostiys Treating of every 


ae nel i i 
Senos 


ful Designs a for fe 











Alden’s 
Manifold 
Cyclopedia. 


This will be recognized as the most important 
a aineenconent I have ever pede All _pre- 
u 


ertakingr, 
pesperation for this. THE MANIFOLD 
be the most comp: prehensive sinate we 
> “ve er undertaken in‘the English language. It will 


AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
based upon the new eave, , Dictionary, ° re- 


cently published in Engl ” 
much larger than either % Waivetor'e or — 2 very 


abrid ictionary: and, m 
a pits com a lon. ite gators had of c« aren, the 
scho! 
epeter or Worcester. It wi maghiy revel 


th 
one enlarged (rather than abridged) SP ey 


SIX OTHER LANGUAGES, 


ann bi owe ) include & concise dictionary of the 
her prin rary lenguages of i 
\ ea Latin, Frexca, ERMAN, Westaaw end Sram. 


A CYCLOPEDIA. 


, Pn cyclopedia features will be based upon 
Chambers'’s Encyclopedia,” but will be ve much 

more comprehensive, covering more thor y than 
any other single work heretofore published all de- 
headed of human usually compre- 
L a Cyclopedia rr 7 et of Universal 


OVER 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


It will be fully illustrated, including more than 

ioe reat ents on id reprodue tions, ond such numerous 
0) 

ancient and modern, sacred and polit tleal — 


ONE ALPHABET. 


The entire contents of Tue Manironp CycLo- 
PED14 will be included in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment, thus giving the utmost facility for reference. 


rey angie P eee 


perien 
the pee tafe of “The Lit "4 
sal Knowledge” and of Appletons' ase 
clopeaias, and by many others, 


PRICE, 


Tue Manirotp CycLopepia will be published 
ip convenient, double-column octavo volumes, of 
out suv pages cach, at the price of $1.45 per volume, 
cloth, bindiag, hey Be compieves in 
wen volumes, re a 
probably $16 for the set, ne PRON POR 
SPECIMEN PAGES, 


with more detailed prospectus, will be ready in 
a few day#,and will be sent free upon spplicetion ; ; also 
larze catalogue of standa books, + lower price 

ever oe wart Not noid my, alors “prices too 
ow. Books vent for examina 

on evidence o! good faith. ma ee 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York, 


Church Music Again, 


The Rev. F. N. Peloubet, editor iB the Sunday 
school Quarterly, Lesson’ Hel, 8, etc., writing 
recently (Jan. 26th, 1884) to ‘ he Century Co, 
on another matter, closed his letter with the 
following paragraph, which he has kindly given 
us permission to use, 

‘Rev. Dr. Robinson’s Sprrirvat Sones 
rorR Cauron AND CHorr and Sprrirvar 
Sones ror Sooia, Worsnip are very far in 
advance of all other books for the purpose, 
and I continually recommend them as sueh, 
I have examined many of the later books of 
the kind, and so do not speak from any 
dense ignorance. Dr. Robinson has a 
genius for such work, and the results 
will go down the ages. I have used 
Dr. K.’s books for more than fifteen 
years in my church, and they are the com- 
fort of our Sunday evenings at our White 
Mountain Summer resort for all at the 
hotel. They grow on us by use. 

‘* Yours very truly, F. N. Pevovuser.” 

Examination copies sent to pastors on request 
without charge. 

THE CENTURY (CoO., N.Y. 


WEOLOBICAL Botte STORE. 








1. B. © STORE 


Forme: bil i 5 
Westie ron CATALOGUE ete 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal for all persons 
interested in the Progress of Science, 


SCIENCE. 


This journal has a two-fold purpose: to kee its 
ers informed of th science in 
nches; to ve expression to the well-mat 
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~ MUSIC. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


New Anthems, by J. R. Thomas and F. G. Lsley, 25 
cents each; by Geo. Wm. Warren 50 cents, Procession. 
al March and Chorus, A. J. Holden, 20 cents. New 
Te Deums, by Maud and Danks, Unison Te Deums, 
by Jos. Mosentbal and Geo. Wm, Warren, 25 cents 
each. Magnificat, 2) cents, Nunc Dimittus, 15 cents; 
both by Warren. New Carols, by Dudley Buck, 
Mosenthal ana others, 5 cents each, Grace Col- 
lection of Carols, 90 cents. Send for full list. 


‘WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York, 
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AGENTS AN reed Fastest selling books. 


lare tree. CORUR protean Oo, Chicago, Ii, 
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STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC, 


Easter Cards 


From le. to 75 cts. Fringed and plain, 
Send for large illustrated catalogue, free. 
Davin 0. Cook, 46 Adams St, Chicago. 
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Book of t cu JOSEPH WATSON, 
poke” EE io Murray 8, N.Y, 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 760,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 
persons. Itisthe pest preventive of consumption 
a4 all diseases of debility 

By druggists or by mail, 61, 





F. CROSBY & CO.. 666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 
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Mcligions Iutelligence. 


A NEW CREED FOR CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. 


Tux Commission which was appointed 
at the instance of the National Congrega- 
tional Council, held in St. Louis in 1880, 
to prepare a statement of belief, has 
concluded its work and make its report, 
according to instruction, ‘‘not to this 
Council, but to the churches and to the 
world through the publicpress.” The com- 
missioners, whose names are attached to 
the creed, as printed below, were selected, 
it will be remembered, by a committee 
appointed by the Council for this special 
purpose; and it was not designed that they 
should form an authoritative creed, but, by 
careful deliberation, effer a statement to 
the churches worthy of their acceptance, 
and which should ‘‘carry such weight of 
authority as the character of the Commis- 
sion and the intrinsic merit of their expo- 
sition of the truth may command.” In 
addition to the ‘Statement of Doctrine,” 
which we subjoin, the Commission also 
report a brief and simple Confession of 
Faith for the use of the churches in the ad- 
mission of members. The applicant agrees 
to accept, according to the measure of his 
understanding of it, the ‘‘ system of Chris- 
tian truth held by the churches of our faith 
and order,” and repeats the Apostles’ 
Creed. : 

‘‘STATEMEND OF DOCTRINE. 

‘*T. We believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible; 

“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, who is of one substance with the 
Father; by whom all things were made; 

“And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and 
Giver of life, who is sent from the Father 
and Son, and who, together with the Father 
and Son, is worshiped and glorified. 

“IT. We believe that the providence of 
God, by which he executes his eternal pur- 
poses in the government of the world, is in 
and over all events; yet so that the free- 
dom and responsibility of man are not im- 
paired, and sin isthe act of the creature 
alone. 

* IIT. We believe that man was made in 
the image of God, that he might know, love 
and obey God, and enjoy him forever; that 
our first parents by disobedience fell under 
the righteous condemnation of God; and 
that all men are so alienated from God that 
there is no salvation from the guilt and 
power of sin except through God's redeem- 
ing grace. 

“TV. We believe that God would have all 
men return to him; that to this end he has 
made himself known, not only through the 
works of Nature, the course of his provi- 
dence, and the consciences of men, but also 
through supernatural revelations made es- 
pecially to a chosen people, and, above all, 
when the fullness of time was come, through 
Jesus Christ, his Son. 

““V. We believe that’?he Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the record of 
God’s revelation of himself in the work of 
redemption ; that they were written by men 
under the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; that they are able to make wise 
unto salvation; and that they constitute 
the authoritative standard by which relig- 
ious teaching and human conduct are to be 
regulated and judged. 

“VI. We believe that the love of God to 
sinful men has found its highest expression 
in the redemptive work of his Son; who 
became man, uniting his divine nature with 
our human nature in one person; who was 
tempted like other men, yet without sin; 
who by his humiliation, his holy obedience, 
his sufferings, his death on the cross, and 
his resurrection, became a perfect Re- 
deemer; whose sacrifice of himself for the 
sins of the world declares the righteous. 
ness of God, and is the sole and sufticient 
ground of forgiveness and of reconciliation 
with him. 

‘VIL. We believe that Jesus Christ, after 
he had risen from the dead, ascended into 
Heaven, where, as the one Mediator between 
God and man, he carries forward his work 
of saving men; that he sends the Holy 
Spirit to convict them of sin, and to lead 
them to repentance and faith; and that 
those who through renewing grace turn to 
righteousness, and trust in Jesus Christ as 





their Redeemer, receive for his sake the 
forgiveness of their sins, and are made the 
children of God. 

“VIIL We believe that those who are thus 
regenerated and justified, grow in sancti- 
fied character through fellowship with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and obedience to the truth; that a holy 
life is the fruit and evidence of saving 
faith; and that the believer’s hope of con- 
tinuance in such a life isin the preserving 
grace of God. 

‘TX. We believe that Jesus Christ came 
to establish among men the Kingdom of 
God, the reign of truth and love, righteous- 
ness and peace; that to Jesus Christ, the 
Head of this kingdom, Christians are di- 
rectly responsible in faith and conduct; 
and that to him all have immediate access 
without mediatorial or priestly interven- 
tion. 

‘*X. We believe that the Church of Christ, 
invisible and spiritual, comprises all true 
believers, whose duty it is to associate 
themselves in churches, for the mainten- 
ance of worship, for the promotion of 
spiritual growth and fellowship, and for 
the conversion of men ; that these churches, 
under the guidance of the Holy Scriptures 
and in fellowship with one another, may 
determine—each for itself—their organiza- 
tion, statements of belief, and forms of 
worship, may appoint and set apart their 
own ministers, and should co-operate in the 
work which Christ has committed to them 
for the fartherance of the Gospel through- 
out the world. 

“XI. We believe in the observance of 
the Lord’s Day, as a day of holy rest and 
worship; in the ministry of the word; 
and in the two sacraments, which Christ 
has appointed for his Church; Baptism, 
to be udministered to believers and their 
children, as the sign of cleansing from sin, 
of union to Christ, and of the impartation 
of the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s Supper, 
as a symbol of his atoning death, a seal of 
its efficacy, and a means whereby he con- 
firms and strengthens the spiritual union 
and communion of believers with himself. 

‘XII. We believe in the ultimate preva- 
lence of the Kingdom of Christ over all the 
earth; in the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
in the resurrection of the dead; and ina 
final judgment, the issues of which are 
everlasting punishment and everlasting 
life.” 

Juuivs N. Sxeryg, D.D. 
Cuaries M. Meap, D.D. 
Henry M. Dexrer, D.D. 
ALEXANDER MoKenzix, D.D. 
Jas. Grpson Jonnson, D.D. 
George P. Fisner, D.D. 
Grorce L. Wacker, D.D. 
Grorcr T. Lapp, D.D. 
Samvet P. Leeps, D.D. 
Davin B. Cox, D.D. 
WiuturaM M. Taytor, D.D. 
Lyman Assorr, D.D. 
Aveustus F, Bear, D.D. 
Wituiam W. Parton, D.D. 
James H, Farronivp, D.D. 
IspagL W. ANpREws, D.D. 
Zacuary Eppy, D.D. 
James T. Hype, D.D. 
ApEn B. Rossiys, D.D. 
Constance L. Goope.i, D.D. 
Ricuarp Corpiey, D.D. 
George Mooar, D.D. 

a a ee 

THe Dale addressed an Bnoyolical to the 
French Bishops, last month, exhorting them to 
renewed vigilance in the presence of schemes of 
sectaries whese plots promise destruction to 
Church and State alike. The threatened ruin 
may be easily averted by observing the precepts 
of religion. The children of Christians must be 
instructed in the precepts of the Faith. To sep- 
arate education from instruction is to contend 
that infancy must remain neutral on the sub- 
ject of duties toward God--a false, disastrous 
system, leading to Atheism. Parents must, 
therefore, see that their children receive relig- 
ious instruction, and meet in the schools with 
nothing injurious to their faith or morals, as 
required by both divine and natural law. 
The Church has always recommended such 
vigilance, and condemned mixed and 
neutral schools, To obey the Ohurch 
in this is to conduce to social salvation; 
for it is the only way of forming 


citizens capable of fulfilling their duties. On the 
subject of the Concordat he says great advan- 
tages have resulted from it. Identical motives 
speak for the maintenance of peace, at present, 
between the Church and the State, At « timo 





_, 





when general ardor urges mankind toward 
new things, when everybody is in unquiet expec- 
tation of an unknown future, it would be the 
highest imprudence to try to promote discord 
between the two powers, and place obstacles in 
the way of the action of the Church. The Pope 
sees with anxiety the appearance of this peril, 
which is shown hy acts contrary to the interests 
of the Church, by the fanaticism with which 
Catholicism is defamed, and by the projects of 
those bent on the separation of Church and 
State and the rupture of an agreement loyally 
concluded with the Vatican. In conclusion he 
exhorts all—bishops, clergy, and laity to work 
together to preserve concord among themeelves, 
and to save France. 


..Father Curci’s last book, against the tem- 
poral power of the Holy See, has been severely 
condemned by Cardinal Jacobini, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, in response to a protest from the 
“young clergy of Ravenna.” Says the Cardi- 
nal’s letter : 

“The protest, as noble as it is energetic, of your 
young clergy against the perfidious insinuations and 
tue false doctrines contained In Carci’s recent book, 
has brought a sweet consolation to the soul of the 
Holy Father; it has been a relief to the sorrow, the 
deeper and the more keenly felt as the offense was 
the greater andthe more odious because it was 
directed against the Roman Pontiff, the Church and 
Religion by one of its ministers. His Holiness has 
charged me in @ special manner to write to you in 
order that you make knowa to those who have 
signed the address the special satistaction with 
which he has received the homage rendered by this 
act to the Supreme Pontifical Authority, and to the 
person of the Pontiff, and to tejl you that he ac- 
cords from the depths of his heart the Apostolic 
Benediction to the ftlustrious pastor, to the clergy, 
and to the faithfal of the diocese of Ravenna.” 


.-The Pope, through the Papal Nuncios to 
the European courts, is making representations 
against the proposed conversion by the Italian 
Government of the real property of the Propa- 
ganda Vide into Italian rentes. All the relig- 
ious orders at Rome have been convoked. It is 
desired that they hold a meeting to prepare a 
statement which shall show the loss of property 
under the conversion, This statement will show 
that the property under consideration must be 
offered for sale, and that bonds will be given in 
exchange for it, the interest on which is to be 
guaranteed by the doubtful security of the Ital- 
ian Exchequcr. The worst feature of the case 
ix that the property must be sold greatly 
below its value, while a heavy tax, equal to one- 
third the interest, is laid upon the proceeds. 
The Nuncios are directed to appeal against the 
conversion as robbery of the Church, 


.. There has been a sharp contest over the 
sudget of Worship in the Belgian Chambers. It 
was originally reported at 16,112,661 francs. The 
Minister of Justice, by the suppression of 120 
vicaires, reduced it by 72,000 francs, and, still 
further, by striking off subsidies for the main- 
tenance of churches to the amount of 300,000 
francs. In the Chambers it is proposed to reduce 
the Budget further by 185,000 francs, leaving the 
appropriation at about 15,555,000 francs. It is 
proposed to take from the salary of the Arch- 
bishop 10,000 francs, and from that of each of 
the Bishops 5,000 francs; from the allowance 
for the secretariates and traveling expenses of 
the Bishops 25,600 francs; from the salary of 
euch vicar- general, 1,000 francs ; from the united 
sularies of the chapters 112,000 francs, 


..The Distributing Committee of the Hos- 
pital Saturday and Sunday Association, of this 
city, has concluded its labors and made its 
annual report for 1884 to the public. The 
collection for 1883 was the most successful 
since the beginning of the movement. The ag- 
gregate results are fully 412,000 more than last 
year’s collections, and the number of contribut- 
ing churches has more than doubled, while the 
sources of revenue in secular directions has als» 
materially increased. The amount contributed 
by the churches was $27,040, of which $12,962 
came from the Episcopal, $6,175 from the Pres- 
byterian, $1,156 from the Methodist, $1,304 from 
the Reformed, $1,693 from the Jewish, and 
smaller sums from other churches. The grand 
total of receipts was $42,803. 


..The English Baptist Handbook for 1884 
reports: 2,598 churches, 3,738 chapels, 1,939 
pastors in charge, 304,802 members, 437,187 
Sunday scholars. The number of churches has 
decreased in the past ten years, though the 
number of chapels has increased from 3,172 to 
3,738. During the same period the increase in 
Sunday scholars has been about 100,000. 


..The Catholic colonization in the United 
States is going forward with wonderful rapid- 
ity. Au Italian colony “in the interior” is 
shortly to be organized, and committees are to 
be formed at Na Gen Hew York, Balti- 
oy and New Orleans, to t poor emigrants. 

Archbishop of Naples has already established 

a comunittess 
...-The honor of being the first to introduce 
an organ into public worship in the Free Church 
of Scotland belongs to the Free South church 
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Missions, 


An interesting letter from Stanley Pool, on 
the Congo, was recently published in a Lon- 
don daily paper. We give some of the more en- 
tertaining passayes, especially those descriptive 
of what doubtless will become famous mission- 
ary ground: 


“ Lgopoldville, like most of Mr, Staniey’s stations, 
is placed on rising ground; but it does not occupy . 
for its site the exact summit of the hill, being built 
on whatmty be called a semicircular ijedge round 
the slope facing Ut expanding poo). The princi- 
pal edifice of the station is a large two-storied house, 
made of wood, bricks, and a sort of mud plaster. 
‘The roof is of thatch, for the sake of coolness, and 
all the framework of the house is composed of huge 
beams of wood, apparently of great strength, but 
really a source of weakness, 28 the wood is heing 
constantly eaten through by the white ants and 
other insect pests, so that frequently a beain gives 
way, and is renewed only justin time to save the 
structure. This house contains alarge dining-rcom, 
a store, an three bedrooms onthe ground floor; 
and on the first story is a long, low-pitched cham- 
ber, which is generally Mr. Stanley’s private sitting- 
room when he comes to Lé@poldville. In a row with 
this big house are two other buildings. One has a 
series of apartments for the white men, and the 
other a large supplementary store. Both above aud 
below these European dwellings are many little 
houses for the Zanzibaris and the natives attached 
tothe station, Beneata the esplanade, which runs 
along the frou of the * white’ part of Léopoldville, 
and leading down toward the port, the Zanzibaris’ 
houses make quite u neat and orderly-looking town, 
each cottage haviag its garden and inclosure round 
it. 

** A quarter of a mile away, on the top of the hill, 
is the little Baptist Mission, which enjoys, perhaps, 
the finest situation of any building in Léopoldville, 
the view from its verandah embracing almost the 
whole extent of Stanley Pool. The Baptist mission- 
aries have besides, a large garden down near the 
banks of the Congo, and they rent altogether from 
the expedition about two and a half acres of land, 
paying for itthe merely nominal sum of £10 per 
annom, 

“In the wooded valley below Léopoldville the 
Livingstone Inland Mission is just commencing 
building operations, Dr. Sims and a Danish mission- 
ary having been recently established there as 
tenants of the expedition. Above, below and around 
the station are extensive gardens, banana groves, 
and plantations of Manioc, ‘They already begin to 
furnish no inconsiderable amount of food, both to 
the black and the white inhabitants of Léopoldville, 
and, of course, in future, together with the etock- 
breeding establishments for goats, fowls, sheep, 
pigs, ducks, and pigeons, ought to completely nour- 
ish the station and its normal number of residents, 
so that only what may be termed ‘luxuries’ need be 
introduced from Europe. There is no reason why 
Inany even 0; these should not be produced on the 
spot. Itis the focd question that is the rea) difi- 
culty of Congo exploration. Though the soil is 
richly productive, the natives grow only just enough 
to live upon in plenty themselves, but are not equal 
to a sudden drain on their resources.” 

“The people inhabiting the shores of Stanley Pool 
belong to the Bateké race, but they would seem to 
be recent arrivals, and to have dispossessed the old- 
er inhabitants and driven them into the interior. 
Where the Bateké have settled, on the south or east- 
ern bank of the Congo, they form merely riverine 
colonies, and never extend their settlements mapy 
miles from its banks. 

“The principal chiefs round the Pool are Bab 
Njali, De Brazza’s Jandjord, who rules over Mfwa 
and the lower course of the impetuous Gordon Ben-° 
nett River ; Ngaliéma, the chief of Ntame and the 
territory round Leopoldville; three more ioportant 
chiefs at or near Kinshasha, of whom one, Bankwa, 
is very adverse to Europeans ; and, finally, there is 
a great chief,fortunately of another way of thinking, 
at Kimpoko, where the expedition pussesses a flour- 
ishing station.” 


.. The missionaries of the American Board 
in Northern Japan have a good deal that is very 
favorable to report. Mr. Gulick, in the course 
of a short tour in which he preached twelve 
times, had in the aggregate 1,500 hearers. He 
never failed of un audience, there being a few 
believers in most of the places visited to make 
announcement of the coming and secure attend- 
ance. In this province Buddhism is very 
strongly rvoted, and the people are very bigoted 
and benighted, yet no one molested the mission- 
ary, his wife, or his helper. Mr. Davis writes of 
the same provice that, though Christian light is 
only represented by two missionaries and seven- 
ty converts among a million and a half of 
souls devoted to Buddhism, yet even the priests 
of Buddha are beginning to tremble for the 
safety of their religion. At a recent service in 
Niigata they acknowledged that Buddhism is 
rapidly waning and Christianity as rapidly 
gaining, ‘‘so that,” as they put it, “‘ by the time 
the present generation of obasan and ojisan 
(grandmothers and grandfathers) has passed 
away, Christianity will have conquered and 
become the prevailing religion of Japan.” Mr. 
Davis adds: e 

“ We missionaries have felt for the last two years 
that Japan may become, by the end of the century, 
as Christian as Madagascar or the Sandwich Islands, 
if only the various missionary societies at work here 
will pour intheirmen and women now, that, after 
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‘ She Funday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 16th. 


TRE COMING OF THE LORD.—I ‘Tess. IV, 
13—V, 8. 
Nores.--"* Brethren.”--Lhis First Epistle to 


the Thessalonians was written from Corinth. 
It will be remembered that Paul went from 
Thessilonica to Bera, and thence to Athens 
and Cerinth. At Athens Timothy had joined 
him, but Paul had sent him back to Thessa- 
lonica, On his return to Paul at Corinth this 
letter was written, called out by the report Paul 
heard from Timotsy. “Them that fa’ 
asleep.”--Those who have aleady died before 
our Lord’s second coming. Paul's short stay of 
vply three weeks in Thessalonica had not given 
him opportunity to teach them all truth,-———— 
“The rest which have no hope,.”’--Vhe heathen who 
have no proof of the immortality of th« 
——*' By the word of the Lord.”--In accord- 





” 


soul, 





ance with what Jesus taught on earth, _ 
“ That we thal are alive,” ete,—It seems to be 
implied here that Vaul expected that 
either bimself or some of his  con- 
vérts at Thessulonica would be still alive 


whe» Christ should come again, We know that 
this wasa common opinion in the early Church, 
andwas shared in by the Apostles, Certamly 
they were mistaken, and ic would seem as if Paul 
had further light on the subject between his first 





aud second epistle,— “Shall in no wise pre- 
ecde them.” —Shall bave no advantage over them 
jiu the resurrection,—--—" A —'These 
terms, ‘* shout,” ‘ voice,” are so far 
figucative that we cannot tell how much is micant 


shoul,” 
“trump,” 
beyond the summons to tie skies, —** To meel 
the Lerd in the air.” —The picture is drawn from 
the ascension of our Lord into a cloud: and we 
are teld that he shall, in lik retarn 
from the cloud, having been met in the skies by 
the righteous dead and by the righteous living. 
__—--** Times aud seasons.”—The time when 
this second coming shall take place. It wasa 
common view that it would be in the nisht time 
(“asa thief in the night”), and atEaster, This 
suve vise to meetings held all night, called Laster 
Vigils, and these, probably, have been continned 
us “watchmeetings,” held at New Year’s,——— 
** Yourselves perfectly know,.”’—From our Lord's 
teachings,-—— ‘The 
beathen.-———** Wateh and be sober.”—Live re- 
membering Christ’s coming, and with a careful, 
holy life. ——-**Breasiplate,” * helmet,” —The 
armor to protect the most vital parts, the heart 
und the head. The idea is that, if the saints 
keep in the practice of faith and love, and re- 
tain their assurance, of salvation 
through Christ at his coming, they will not fall 
into the darkness of sin like those about them. 

Instruction, Tt is the tirst distinction of the 
Christian religion that it gives us news of the 
future life, The heathen of 
Paul’s day had no knowledge on this subject. 
Death was terrible despair. Hence Christians 
were the moss cheerful of men in view of death, 
it did not frighten thein. 

The hope for the dead was baxed on Clivist’s 
own resurrection. Here was proof of the fu- 
ture life. One crucitied had brought back word 
from the grave, and had promixed Heaven to bis 
followers. 


Inanwver, 


“ When they are saying.” — 


hope, or 


hope of a Heaven. 


The whole subject of our Lord’s second coming 
is & Very difficult one. It is certain that the 
Apostles themselves niade sume mistakes abont it. 
It ix a great mistake tu coucera one’s selt about 
the times and seasons which the Father has kept 
in his own mind. What we are cone -rned about 
is the things plainly reveeled, A large part of 
the fanaticism in the Christian Church has come 
out of vain attempts to decide when our Lord's 
second coming should take place, and when the 
Millennium would occur, whether before or after 
that coming. 
lustracion. 

The great use of the doctrine of our Lord's 
coming is for comfort. ‘Wherefore comfort one 
another,” says the Apostle. If Christ is going 
to give the victory to the righteous we may be 
glad. If there is a resurrection for the right- 
cous, and a glory with God, then we may be glad. 

For all practical purposes of comfort the doc- 
trine of the blessed immortality of the righteous, 
the i unmortality of the soul, takes the place for 
us of any doubiful doctrine of our Lord’s 
second coming. Atour death the Lord comes 
aa us. That is what we are to wait and watch 

- The dead are already passed into glory. 
eit do not wait for the trump for their judg- 
ment and blessedness, 

Death may come at any moment. The wise 
man wil be found doing nothing of which he 
would be ashamed if the Lord should suddenly 
come, 

Therefore, live En That means, indulge 
in no excesses, in no wild follies, in no sins, in 
no stupid ser.ice of the world and forgetful- 
ness of God. Always live remembering death 
and God, 

It will be easy to do this if we live in faith and 


love, This will also keep bright our hope of 
salvation, 


The Millerite excitement is an il- 





Hews of the Week. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue British forces under General Graham, 
after a stubbornly contested battle, have beaten 
the rebels near Trinkitat, and have retaken 
Tokar. On the 29th of February firing began 
near Trinkitat, and continued ail day. The 
rebels fought with desperation, but were driven 
back and defeated, leaving 1,100 killed on the 
field, The British loss was comparatively sinall, 
only 24 being killed, including 4 officers. The 
whole strength of the British forces was some- 
thing less than 4,000 men. The length of the 
front was 350 yards. The Hussars acted as 
scouts, and advanced in a semicircle a thousand 
yards ahead, covering the front and flanks of 
the main force. The rebels retired slowly, as the 
British troops advanced, for three miles, when 
the enemy’s earthworks came in sight. When 
General Graham’s forces arrived within 800 
yards of the earthworks the rebels opened fire. 
The English, however, advanced steadily in a 
square without answering the rebel fire till they 
passed the north face of the rebel works. At 
thix point a piece of a shell wounded Colonel 
Baker in the face, and twenty men were hit. 
Then the British opened fire with guns and Mar- 
tini rifles, causing the rebel fire rapidly to slacken 
aud almost to cease, At this the bugle sounded a 
fresh advance. The troops rosc, wheeled round 
on the center of the square, and approached the 
rebel works. The rebels were in no military 
order, but were scattered here and there, so as 
to take aivantage of the abundant cover which 
the ground afforded. They clung to their 
position with desperate tenacity. There were 
2,000 rebels directly in front, while many hun- 
dreds hung around the two sides of the square. 
As the British moved forward, firing as they ad- 
vanced, the rebels, armed with spears and huge 
cross-hilted swords, rose within 200 yards of the 
advancing lines and rushed against the British 
at break-neck speed, heedless and fearless of 
death. The rebels fell right and left, 
some of the brave fellows reached within five 
paces of the square. None of them bolted; they 
only fell back sulleniy when they were foreed, 
Having cleared the ground in front with their 
Martini riiles, the British attacked the fort, 
Colonel Burnaby was the first to mount the par- 
apel, firing a double-barreled shot-gun into the 
the énemy. Around the works the rebels fought 
with furious energy, and a frightfal melee of 
bayonets and spears took place, At 
British gained possession of the fort, They cap- 
tured two Krupp guns and at once turned them 
aygainat the enemy ; but the Arabs still contested 
every inch, They would not submit to be driven 
oit ; they could only be killed, They were dislodged 
from One position after another until the wellsof 
Teb were reached, where General Giaham re- 
mained Friday night. Osman Digmar, the rebel 
general had 12,000 men, Only one-fifth of them, 
however, had Remington riilee, The rest had 
spears and avimetars, At hoon On Saturday the 
British entered Tokar. A few €x- 
changed with the enciny, when thous- 
and rebels holding the town fled. Osuan Diyimar 
ix cneampced cight miles distant from Suakin. 
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A battle with him is expected when the British 
troops return to Suakim from Tokar. Gen- 
crval Graham will send part of the ‘Tokar 


garrison to Trinkitat, and will destroy the works 
of fortineation, THe will then march to Tam- 
anieb, where he will convoke the sheikhs of the 
friendly tribes and those submitiing to him 
io iuxshe arrangements to keep open the 
route between Suakim and Berber. 
eral Gordon has issued another  procla- 
mation to the Sidanese, as follows: “Since my 
arrival I have given you sound advice. Every- 
thing has been done to insure quietness and stop 
bloodshed. My advice has not becn followed. 
I am, therefore, forced against my will to summon 
British troops, They will arrive in a few days, 
when I shall severely punish all who do not 
change their conduct. You will know that I 
know everything that is going on. It is right 
that you should know my resolution.” Colonel 
Stewart, the secretary of General Gordon, has 
returned to Khartiim from his mission of con- 
ciliation up the White Nile. He passed every- 
where without =olestation; but ‘he natives ase 
sembled at several points upon the banks of the 
river and assuiucd « menacing attitude. Colonel 
Stewart will go agein up the White Nile, taking 
with him 2,000 Bashi-Bazouks in order to 
Overawe the natives. The Englch Govern- 
ment has given its sanction to the 
dispatching of two British lattulions to As- 
souan. The popular enthusiusm which was so 
strongly aroused when Geners! Gordon s mission 
was announced is enbsidiv;. The Egyptian 
Government, feeling convinced that General 
Gordon’s mission will fail and his life be put in 
imminent peril, offered to Abd-el-Kader Pasha, 
Minister of War, under the sanction of Sir Ev- 
elyn Baring, the British Minister, the Govern- 
orship of Khartiim. Abd-el-Kader Pasha refuses 
to accept the office, however, unless General 
Gordon assents. General Gordon has ordered 
Colonel Stewart, the commander of the expedi- 
tion sent up the White Nile, not to attack the 
natives unless he is attacked by them, but to try 


Gen- 





to negotiate with Sheikh Buggaras to go to Khar- 
tim. If that sheikh prefers to fight he will pre- 
cipitate a rising of all the tribes in Darfdr and 
Kordofan and attack Khartim. 


.-The dynamiteura have been active again 
in London, causing great excitemon’, An ex- 
plosion occurred in the Victoria Railway sita- 
tion, which is known to have been cansed by 
dynamite, and an extensive plot has been dis- 
covered. A valise containing a tin box, contain- 
ing a clock movement designed to explode a 
large quantity of dynamite, was discovered and 
handed to the police. Other infernal machines 
were discovered at other stations, A scorefof 
agents and French police have been engaged in 
tracking the movements of certain suspicious 
persons, The “suspects” were traced from 
Havre to Paris, and then to Brussels; but were 
lost sight of beyond Brussels, There is neo evi- 
dence that dynamite supplies have been re- 
ceived through France. The London police 
have received information that explosive mate- 
rials and infernal machines have becu sent from 
America through Hamburg. The French Govern- 
ment has instructed the Prefecture at Paris to give 
every assistance to the English police. The 
police of Paris are convinced that the advanced 
Irish party have made Paris their headquarters 
in Europe for the preparation of their dyna- 
mite schemes, 


..The Hovas have succeeded in secretly 
landing in Madagascar a number of Krupp can- 
non and other munitions of war, and have gone 
to protect Tananarivo the capital. Colonel 
Willoughby has obtained the leading command 
of the Malagusy army, and «a number of other 
Englishmen hold minor commands, The 
arsenals are busy in the interior of the island, 
and the Hovas hope soon to make an attack up- 
on Tamatave, now held by the French, 


...A bust of Longfellow was unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey, London, March Ist, Earl 
Granville, Sir Hugh Childers, James Russell 
Lowell, Alice Longfellqw, and Annie Longteliow, 
daughters of the poet, Mary Anderson, Mon- 


cure D, Conway and Theodore Martin were 
among the persons present, 
-Arthur Wellesley Peel has been elected 


Speaker of the House of Commons, He is the 


youngest son of Sir Robert Peel. 
DOMESTIC. 

. ‘The House of Representatives at Washing- 
td has passed the Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill, It 
provides that the Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall provide a bureau of animal industry, 
and appoint a chief thereof, whose duty it shall 
be toinvestigate and report on domestic animals, 
their diseases, remedics, etc, The House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affaira, by a party vote, Dem- 
favoring Republicans opposing, 
agreed to report favorably with two amend- 
ments, the bill prepared by the Pacific delega- 
tion in Congress for the prevention of Chinese 
immigration, Tbe clause in the original bill 
which made it necessary for Chinese students 
to have certificates, stating the studies that 
they proposed prosecuting, al what place, and 
the length of time for completing the same, and 
that uo student should remain in this country 
for a period exceeding ninety days after com 
pleting the studies, was stricken out, The 
second amendment to the bill makes it necessa- 
ry for the United States to pay all expenses for 
the subsistence, maintenance and return of any 
Chinese person who may not have been permitted 
to land from any vessel by reason of the provis 
sions of the act, The Post-Oflice appropriation bill 
as completed in committee appropriates $10,590,- 
000 for compensation to postmasters. The total 
of appropriations recommended is’ #45,261,900, 
A resolution thanking the British Government 
for the gift of the “ Alert” for the Arctic Relief 
Expedition was passed, A billrepealing the test 
oath was passed. The House also agreed, in 
committee of tie whole, to a bill placing Gener- 
al Pleasanton on the retired list, 





ocrats and 


..-The United States Senate passed the bill 
for the construction of new cruisers for the 
Navy; also the Currency Bill as reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with the addition of 
Mr. Morrill’s amendment. The House bill for 
the relief of Fitz John Porter was favorably re- 
ported, 


.... The United States Courtat Nashville pro- 
nounced the State Railway Commission law un- 
constitutional. 





THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, to 
have the little pleasure we would otherwise enjoy 
marred by an unpleasant, if not dangerous, 
cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of that 
justly popular remedy, Madame Porter's Cough 
Balsam, will effect-a cure? It is safe and 
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THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL» 
CREED. 


We print on our fourteenth page the 
new Congregational Creed. It is not a 
Congregational Creed in the sense in which 
the Westminster Confession is the Pres- 
byterian Creed; for no Congregational 
minister or layman will be required to ac- 
cept it, or indorse it, or to say that he holds 
it as embracing ‘‘for substance” or as a 
**system” the teachings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Two dozen men, representing both 


the ‘‘Old Theology” and the ‘* New Theol- 
ogy,” were requested three years ago 
by the Congregational Council to pre- 


pare a draft of sucha creed as they could 
agree on to-day, secing thatthe old creeds 
of two hundred years ago have become 
obsolete, and nobody believes them as they 
pow stand. They were also asked, 
when they should have finished their task, 
to publish it in the newspapers, and let 
it be taken for what it might be worth. 
The Congregational Council is not to adopt 
it. No State Association or convention 
will impose it upon the churches. It will 
simply stand for what it is worth as the 
statement of what two dozen Congrega- 
tionalists believe. 

And yet there is not a creed of its length 
put forth by any other denomination which 
so exactly represents its faith. Itis vastly 
nearer to the belief of the Congregational 
churches than the Westminster Confession 
is to that of the Presbyterian Church, or 
the Augsburg Confession to that of the 
Lutheran Church, or the Heidelberg to that 
of the Reformed Church. And that is be- 
cause it ‘is prepared to-day. It repre- 
sents the living, actual faith that is held in 


ought to be made as often as once in a 
quarter century. 

This creed, as we have said, is the work 
of men who are called conservative, and Of 
men called liberal. Drs. Seelye and Dexter 
and Walker and Taylor and Goodell and 
Johnson are called conservative; and Drs. 
McKenzie and Fisher and Ladd and Abbott 
and Fairchild are called liberal. But 


whether their theology was ‘‘new” or 





‘“‘old” they have agreed unanimously to 
the present statement. It is an admirable 
statement of the Charch’s faith. It marks 
a great step forward toward the coming 
consensus of evangelical belief. We are 
impressed with the conviction that it will 
almost mark an epoch in creed-making 
and will be the basis for not a little of 
Christian union. 

We notice that it deals in simple facts, 
and avoids theories. There is in it abund- 
ance of gospel, and very little theology. 
It_is running over with God’s love and 
Christ’s Gospel, and there is almost nothing 
init of the things that Christians differ 
about. It professes belief in God the 
Father, in Jesus Christ his only Son, and 
in the Holy Spirit, one only God; in God’s 


| providence and in man’s free will and re- 





sponsibility; in the sin of our first parents 
and the alienation of all men from God, so 
that there is ‘* no salvation from the guilt 
and power of sin, except through God’s re- 
deeming grace”; in God’s natural revelation 
of himself toman through conscience and 
providence, andin a supernatural revelation 
through the prophets, and through Jesus 
Christ; inthe Holy Scriptures,written under 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
which are the authoritatjve standard of reli- 
gious teachiag; in the love of God most fully 
expressed in the redemptive work of his 
Son, ‘who, by his humiliation, his holy 
obedience, his sufferings, his death on the 
cross,and his resurrection, became a perfect 
Redeemer,” whose “ sacrifice” ‘declares 
the righteousness of God,” and is our 
only ground of forgiveness; in the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension of our Lord into 
Heaven, whence he sends the Holy Spirit 
to convict of sin, and lead to repentance 
and faith, whereby those who turn to 
righteousness, and trust in Jesus Christ es 
their Redeemer, receive forgiveness and 
become the children of God; in sanctifica- 
tion through the indwelling of the Spirit and 
obedience tothe truth; in the Kingdom of 
God, of which Christ is the head, unto 
whom we have access with no intervention 
of priest or saint; in the Spiritual Church of 
Christ, comprising all believers, whose duty 
it is to associate in local churches for 
spiritual growth and for the ccnversion of 
the world, and that these churches, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, may de- 
termine their organization and forms of 
worship, set apart their own ministers, and 
should co-operate for the work of Christ; 
in the Lord’s Day; in the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper; and in the 
ultimate prevalence of Christ’s Kingdom 
over all the earth, the resurrection of the 
dead, the final judgment whose issues shall 
be everlasting punishment and everlasting 
life. 

Now we appeal to our readers, as they 
have gone over this rapid epitome of the 
fuller statement on a previous page, if this 
is not enough. Is there anything here 
or evasive? Isthere anything lack- 
ing? Here are God, sin, revelation, Bible, 
a Saviour, the Holy Spirit, repentance, 
faith, sanctification, the Church, the Sab- 
bath, the sacraments, the judgment, eter- 
nal life and eternal death. It seems full 
enough. [tf omits nothing of importance 
to evangelical faith. 

And yet these are just the facts or faith. 
Here is no philosophy, no theologizing. 
There is nothing about how the Three are 
One, no total depravity, no federal relation, 
no corruption of the will, no plenary inspira- 
tion, no governmental or substitutional er 
vicarious or moral atonement, no dogmatiz- 
ing about a first orasecond probation. ‘lhe 
facts of revelation are givenin their sim- 
plest form, and the wisdom of men is left 
oul. 

Notice especially the admirable language 
of the Jast article, and its sufficient and 
careful eschatology. It reads thus: 


‘XII. We believe in the ultimate prevalence 
of the Kingdom of Christ over all the earth ; in 


loose 





Saviour Jesus Christ ; in the resurrection of the 
dead; and in a final judgment, the issues of 
which are everlasting punishment and everlasting 
life.” 

It will be observed that here is no theory 
of a Millennium, coming éither before or 
after our Lord’s second coming. We are 
simply told what is enough, that, finally, 
Christ’s Kingdom shall prevail. And there 
is not a word about any intermediate state, 
nor anything about the condition of the 
dead in that state, whether conscious or 
unconscious, whether in a finally fixed 
moral state ornot. Nearly all the theoreti- 
cal or conjectural that the Church has quar- 
reled about is left out. 

And this makes clear to us how infinitesi- 
mally insignificant after all are the differ- 
ences between the defenders of what is 
called the New Theology and the Old. We 
have had a bitter attack of late on Andover 
theology, and on Professor Ladd’s doctrine 
of Inspiration. But Drs. Seelye and Dex- 
ter accepted the articles on the Atonement 
and Eschatology. Those who hold the new 
views yet hold all this statement of Chris- 
tian faith and are abundantly evangelical. 

The article on Church goverument might 
be supposed to embody the Congregational 
peculiarities; but it does so in so guarded 
a way that any non-Episcopal Church could 
adoptit. It says these [local] churches,under 
the guidance uf the Holy Scriptures and in 
fellowship with one another, may determine 
—each for itself—their organization, state- 
ments of belief, and forms of worship, may 
appoint and set apart their own ministers, 
and should co-operate in the work which 
Christ has committed to them for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel throughout the 
world. 

While this is pure Congregationalism, 
the Methodist and the Presbyterian 
Churches, we suppose, hold the same doc- 
trine. Only they hold that, while the 
church is the final source of power, it may 
and does ‘ determine” to accept the organi- 
zation and statement of belief of the de- 
nomination, and to accept its appointment 
and ordination of ministers, but that this 
acceptance is voluntary and may be with- 
drawn. 

On only one point do we feel inclined to 
otter a criticism. he article on the sacra- 
ments appears to us neither wise nor clear. 
They are described as: 

** Baptism to be administered to believers and 
their children, as the sign of cleansing from 
sin, of union to Christ, and of the impartation 
of the Holy Spirit ; and the Lord’s Supper, as a 
symbol of his atoning death, a seal of its effi- 
cacy, and a means whereby he confirms and 
strengthens the spiritual union and communion 
of bclievirs with himself.” 


While we have no doubt that every one of 
the signers, and nine-tenths of the Congrega- 
tional body believes that baptism should be 
administered to the children of believers, 
that is a point which divides the best Chris- 
tian believers, It is a matter of great doubt 
whether the Apostolis Church baptized 
infants. The Bible makes no mention of it, 
The newly discovered ‘Teaching of the 
Apostles,” written in the life time of the next 
generation after the apostles, seems to 
know only believers’ baptism. The dog- 
matic assertion that baptism is for the 
children of believers will not only offend 
two of the leading Congregational pastors 
in Brooklyn, but is a rebuff to all liberal 
Baptists. We presume the Committee had 
no thought that this would repel the Free 
Baptists who ought to be attracted; but 
we regret they did not. It is very unfortu- 
nate that this line was drawn separating 
the Congregationalist from the much 
larger Congregationals body called 
Baptists. For our own part, while we 
make no objection to infant Bap- 
tism, we repudiate this clause. The Com- 
mittee also seem to have been in a special- 
ly rhetorical mood when they defined the 
purpose of the two sacraments. As to 
baptism, it would have been better simply 
to say that it is a sign of ‘cleansing 
from sin,” without adding the “ union to 
Christ” and “‘ the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit.” We are not aware that the two 
latter have any particular relation to bap- 
tism. And it would have been much better 
simply to say that the Lord’s Supper is 
memorial of our Saviour’s death, as he 
himself says, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of 
me.” The word “ symbol,” which is used, 





been, while the fnrther expressions about 
the ‘ seal of its efficacy,” and ‘‘ the means 
whereby he confirms and strengthens the 
spiritual union and communion of believers 
with himself” seem to have been added to 
round out and balance the sentence rather 
than because of any definite idea to be con- 
veyed. We are hardly willing to admit 
that there is any mystical benefit here im- 


plied beyond what would come through - 


the ordinary influences of the Spirit in par- 
taking of a memorial meal. Apart from 
these criticisms of a single section, which 
every one is at liberty to correct for himself, 
we give this warmly evangelical and simple 
creed our sainied ae. 


——- 


THE PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT. 


Tue Prohibitory Amendment to the con- 
stitution of this state, that has for some 
time past been pending before the Assem- 
bly, last week came to a vote, and the vote 
stood sixty-one in favor of it and sixty- 
three against it. The Assembly consists of 
seventy-two Republicans and fifty-six Dem- 
ocrats; and of these Republicans fifty-two 
voted for the améndment, and nine Dem- 
ocrats voted with them, thus making the 
sixty-one affirmative votes. Forty-six of 
the votes against the amendment were 
given by Democrats, and seventeen by Re- 
publicans. These figures, then, show the 
general fict that the great majority of the 
Republican members of the Assembly voted 
for the amendment, and that the great 
majority of the Democratic members voted 
against it. The Republican Party as such 
favored it, and the Demoeratic Party as 
such opposed it. Enough Republicans 
voted with the Democrats to defeat it. 

The fact that the Republican State Con- 
vention last Fall deelared itself to be in 
favor of submitting the question to the 
votes of the people, was, by many Repub- 
lican members, regarded as a sufficient rea- 
son why they should vote for the amend- 
ment, independently of their own opinions 
on the merits of the question. Indeed, 
several of the members openly declared 
that they voted for the amendment simply 
on this ground, and that, if the question 
were submitted to the people, they would 
vote against the amendment because they 
did not believe in the principle of absolute 
prohibition as the best legal remedy for in- 
temperance. We do not regard the action 
of the Republican State Convention as in 
any sense binding upon the two houses of 
the legislature or upon the Republiean 
majority in each house: and, hence, we do 
ant regard thos: Republican members who 
voted against the amendment as violators of 
good faith, unless they were pledged to 
their constituents to vote for it. And yet 
we regret that the amendment was not 
passed. We see no good reason why the 
legislature should not give the people an 
opportunity to vote directly on the ques- 
tion; and it is undoubtedly true that the 
Prohibitionists in this state last Fall under- 
stood that such would be the pclicy of the 
Republicans if they controlled the two 
houses of the legislature. We regard the 
action of those Republicans who voted with 
the Democrats as a political mistake, to say 
the least. 

As to the question whether a prohibitory 
amendment, if submitted to the people, 
would be adopted by them, we have no 
doubt that it would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The Democratic Party would be 
nearly solid against it. The Republicans 
would be divided in regard to it, and proba- 
bly a majority of them would vote against 
it; and there are a great many earnest and 
honest temperance men who do not belicve 
in the principle and would not support it. 
Nor do we believe it possible, without a 
standing army, in the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment, to enforce such an amend- 
ment in the large cities of the state, even if 
it were adopted. The local sentiment of 
these cities would not sustain it; and if it 
would not, then it would not be sustained 
at all. It is well to look at facts as they are; 
and, acting upon this principle, we think 
that the friends of temperance would do 
well, for the present at least, to concentrate 
their strength upon some other remedy 
than that of absolute prohibition, and try 
to get what they can, if they cannot 
get all they would. It is a great practi- 
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cal blunder for any temperance man- to 
adopt the theory of prohibition or nothing. 

We believe in temperance thoroughly, 
and we believe in prohibition, but not in 
thistheory. Mr. Roosevelt's “‘ high license ‘ad 
bill, now pending before the legislature, is 
not a prohibition bill; but if it were to be- 
come a law,it would be an immense im- 
provement upon the excise laws of this state, 
and could be executed. There is a good 
chance for passing the bill, and making ita 
law, if the friends of temperance, 1D the 
legislature and out of it, will give it their 
earnest support. Is there any good reason 
why they should not do so? If there is, 
we confess we cannot see it. Let it be 
granted that it is not all that some of them 
want. Itis good asfar as it goes; and if 
they cannot get more, why not take that 
good and make good use of it? This is what 
we propose to do. 


a 


“THE TEACHING OF THE APOS- 
TLES.” 


Tue great discovery in Church histery 
which we announced last week is of such 
capital importance that we recur to it for the 
purpose of indicating more particularly the 
bearing of some of its parts. We may here 
correct the evident error of ‘‘ 1883” for 
1884, in the date of the number of the Lit- 
eraturzeitung, from an advance copy of 
which we took our account. 

The discovery of so capital a document, 
going back to the first half of the second 
century, and of so special a character—we 
might call it a directory of worship—makes 
this an annus mirabilis in Church history, 
perhaps a more important year than 1851, 
which was, we believe, the year of the pub- 
lication of the long-lost ‘‘ Philosophumena” 
of Hippolytus, and of the ‘* Sic et Non” of 
Abelard. Of the genuineness of the new 
document we think there can be little 
doubt. It is fully accepted by Harnack, 
the best patristic scholar living. Then 
there is in it that peculiar quality which a 
scholar will recognize which is beyond 
forgery. It contains so much which is un- 
expected and fresh, and yet which harmon- 
izes so admirably with everything before 
known, and it is so simple, so consistent, 
that the most accomplished scholar could 
not have forged it, and certainly not a 
member of the Greek Church. There is no 
Shapira trick possible in the treatise. 

Perhaps the most striking point in the 
whole is its description of baptism. While 
some portions are not quite clear in their 
meaning, it is clear that the manner of bap- 
tism was regarded asa matter of mere con- 
venience. Running water was preferred, 
as ina stream, otherwise standing water, as 
in a pool, otherwise warm water, or, finally, 
if water be scarce, sprinkling as from a 
dish. It is not stated that the baptism in the 
former case was by immersion, though there 
is nothing to forbid it. But it was not 
considered necessary, and the language is 
quite in harmony with the opinion of those 
who believe that the earliest baptism was 
by affusion, the candidate standing in the 
water, by which the feet were cleansed, and 
having it poured with the hand upon 
the head; and that total immersion 
was an early development of the strong 
tendency to magnify the ritualism of 
the Church. If, in this respect, our doc- 
ument proves that the immediate success- 
ers of the apostles laid no stress on Immer- 
sion, if, indeed, they practiced it at all, on 
the much more important point of believ- 





ers’ baptism it appears to take the position. 


now held by the Baptists. There seems to 
be no hint of the practice of infant baptism. 
The catechumens who had received the in- 
struction required could. hardly fail to in- 
clude children of believers as well as con- 
verts from heathenism. 

Another important point in view of the 
present differences is the light it throws on 
Church orders. We find, to our surprise, 
apostles continuing in the Church. But it 
is plain that bishops have nothing to to 
with them. Bishops are quite a different 
thing. The apostles are nothing else than 
itinerant missionaries, who may stop for a 
day or two to visit a local church, but whose 
business it is to be off on the outposts 
preaching to the heathen. They are not 
an order in the Church, any more than are 
prophets, who are mere local exhorters, 
moved by the Spirit. And the function of 
both apostles and prophets seems to be 





passing away; for, while it is not yet re- 
garded as safe to challenge what they may 
say “in the Spirit,” they were yet to be 
carefully tested and guarded against. 

Two orders existed in the churches, 
bishops and deacons, both elected by the 
churches, The bishops are simple pastors 
over a church and not over a diocese. 
Presbyters are mot mentioned, whence 
it seems that the double designation of the 
office of pastor employed in the Acts and 
Epistles had proved cumbrous, and the 
single name of bishop was retained. The 
bishops and deacons were chosen by the 
churches, just in what way is not stated so 
far as yet appears. 

Among other points we notice that the 
cup, in the Eucharist, is given still to the 
laity; that baptism is an invariable pre- 
requisite to the Communion; that trine 
administration of baptism had sprung up, 
as well as a law of fasts; that the Lord's 
Day is observed, and not the Jewish Sab- 
bath; and that the‘resurrection only of the 
righteous is assured. Beyond this, we 
notice the simplicity of faith and order. 
The tendency to ceremonialism and formal 
religion had begun, but had proceeded but 
a little way. 

We may return to this subject again 
when we receive the full Greek text. Espe- 
cially do we desire to see those first six 
chapters which embrace the doctrinal 
teaching given to applicants for baptism. 


THE PLACE OF POWER. 


By a simple induction of the facts in 
connection with our Lord’s ministry and 
that of the apostles and first Christian minis- 
ters of the word, we have seen several 
things to be true. First, that power be- 
longeth to God, and that the Holy Spirit is 
the great agent of it in the Godhead. 
Second, that the Gospel of God concerning 
his Son Jesus Christ can only be made effi- 
cient in the salvation of men when it is 
accompanied with the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Third, that this power goes not so 
much with the word as with the minister of 
it. Fourth, that Jesus himself affords us 
the first illustration of the method of the 
operation of this power in that his whole 
ministry on earth was prosecuted by means 
of this power which was given to him as 
the ‘‘servant of God.” Furthermore, that 
he explicitly eharged his disciples, who 
were to preach his Gospel among all nations 
and peoples till the end of the days, that 
they must not undertake it until they were 
“endued with power” even as he was; and, 
lastly, we have seen that, when they were 
so endued, they were both faithful and bold 
in their preaching, and that mighty re- 
sults followed their words. We fairly con- 
clude that the general absence of apostolic 
results in the present ministry of the word 
argues an absence of the power of the Holy 
Ghost with the ministers of the word. We 
assume that it is still, as ever, the will of 
God *‘ that all men shall be saved” ; that the 
Gospel is still the instrument of human sal- 
vation, and that the Holy Spirit is as ready 
and efficient as ever in his mighty work. 

Our present inquiry is as to where the 
break is in the circuit of power. It is not 
in the Gospel itself; for we hold that it is 
fairly and faithfully preached; it is not in 
the failure of virtue in the finished work of 
Christ; it is not in withdrawal of the Spirit 
of God from the work of human salvation ; 
It must be in the fact that the ministers of 
the word especially, and the whole Church 
in general, have lost their proper position 
before God. If we may borrow a word 
from natural law to illustrate a fact in 
spiritual life, we would say our insulation 
is defective; if not wholly, at least in great 
part. For we hold that where there is per- 
fect insulation from the world on the part 
of the ministry and the Church, there will 
always be a mighty rush and flow of power 
wherever the word is preached. 

Let us look at some of the historic facts in 
the case. Our Lord clearly taught that his 
kingdom was not of this world, aud that the 
agencies and power by which it was to be 
extended were not of this world. He 
clearly taught his disciples that, by their 
union with him, they were separated from 
this world, not by bodily presence, but in 
spirit. He was the illustration of this princi- 
ple himself, always in the very midst of men, 
the compapion and friend of sinners, and 
yet ‘‘separatefrom them.” The very condi- 








tion of discipleship was’ and still isthe dental 

and forsaking of the world as to its wealth, 

power, and pleasures. Self-denial and cross- 

bearing was and is the fundamental doc- 

trine of practical discipleship. They were 

taught to look to the future for their treas- 

ure and rewards, and to the fellowship of 
the ever-present Lord for their joy and 
strength. If there is any one doctrine 
clearly taught in the word and throughout 
its entire pages, it is that God’s people are 
a separate people. In this separation they 

were ever assured of his presence and bless- 
ing; apart from it they were ever warned 
that their case would be woeful and full of 
disappointment and sorrow. In the old 
dispensation this favor was seen in tempor- 
al prosperity, while, under the present dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, the favor of God is 
seen in spiritual blessings and power. 

If we look into the Scriptures for practical 
illustrations they are very abundant. For 
instance, it would be difficult to find amore 
perfect picture of separation than is seen in 
the position occupied by the apostles and 
disciples from the time of their first gather- 
ing, after the ascension of Christ, in that 
upper room at Jerusalem where they re- 
ceived their initial baptism of power, until 
the close of the apostolic age, where the 
Gentile Church is séen in alapsed and 
worldly state, as set forth in the epistles to 
the seven churches in Asia. The gift of the 
Holy Ghost was the great power of the 
early Church. We find it coming to the 
disciples in a place of separation from the 
world and to the Lord. 

The continuation of this power ever 
sinc is seen only where the place of 
separation is clear and distinct. The 
law of the spiritual life is separation. God’s 
people first separated from the dead reiig- 
ious world at Jerusalem. The testimony 
of the early Church was one of life for a 
world to come. It gathered both its testi- 
mony and its life about a risen Christ. It 
did not study to made peace with the 
world, or how to adjust itself to its sur- 
roundings, but it steadily testified against 
it and called upon the people of God to 
break with it. The doctrine of Jesus Christ 
is not the conversion of the world, but con- 
version from the world toGod. The Church 
occupied the san:e place and took up the 
same testimony in the magan world. She 
first lost her power when she sought to ac 
commodate herself to the world; and final- 
ly sunk into superstition and death when 
she forsook her heavenly bridegroom and 
made an adulterous marriage with Cesar. 
Her first greatawakening was from the sleep 
and death of the ensuing Romanism. This 
began in the separation of a few from the 
false and apostate Church and the world to 
God, taking up a testimony against both. 
The echoes of this great trnth are heard in 
every week of prayer, in every assembly of 
God’s people who look for revival. But no 
spasmodic and feeble measures will answer. 
If we are to have power again in the Church 
of God there must be a moving into position. 
We believe it must begin among the minis- 
ters of the Church. Earthly place and power, 
earthly position and rewards, popular- 
ity and applause from man, and even eccle- 
siastical success as motives or ends must 
be cast down as unclean and carnal, and a 
real inward separation to God from the 
world and to the Gospel of hia Son is the 
place into which we must move if we are 
to be endued with power. 


A fearless study of the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, as setting forth the funda- 
mental law of the life of the Church of God, 
the condition of power and ‘‘ much fruit,” 
would, we believe, lead many of us to see 
that we are not in our true place before God. 
We are not in the place where the Holy 
Ghost can use us. He will not, he cannot 
use @ ministry or a Church that is not in a 
place of separation. As well try to force 
the electric current along a non-insulated 
wire as to expect the power of the Holy 
Spirit to flow through a worldly Church or 
ministry. We study and magnify the life 
and work of Paul, and many of his spirit- 
ual successors in all ages; but who amony 
us are ready to take the place of Paul and 
those worthies (who are the Church’s 
earthly glory), in their self-forgetful separa- 
tion to God for the sake of Christ and his 
Gospel? It is not in our heart nor purpose 
to lay-a charge of worldliness and com- 





promise against the Church or the ministry ; 





—<—— 

Hut we are bound in faithfulness to make a 
study of the facts and lay them before our 
readers, with earnest prayer, both for them 
and ourselves, that we may know the will 
of God and do it. 


oo 


THE CIVIL CODE QUESTIO 


Tne Tribune, of this city, recently issued 
a circular to the lawyers and judges of this 
state, with a view of ascertaining their 
opinions in regard to the expediency of 
adopting Mr. David Dudley Field’s Civil 
Code, now pending before the legislature. 
Twelve hundred and one answers have 
been received im response to this circular, 
showing a majority of three hundred and 
eighty-two against Mr. Field’s Code, and a 
majority of seventy in favor of codification 
in the abstract. These figures prove that 
the members of the legal profession in this 
state are very far from being a unit, either 
in regard to the Field Code or in regard to 
the genera! expediency of codification. 

The Code question is an old question in 
this state; and Mr. Field has been at work 
on it for now almost forty years. The con- 
stitution of the state, adopted in 1846, pro- 
vided that the legislature should, at its first 
session thereafter, provide for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners, whose duty 
it should be to reduce into a written and 
systematic code the whole body of the law 
of this state, or so much and such parts 
thereof as, to the cominissioners,should seem 
practicable and expedient. The result has 
been the adoption of a Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, a Criminal Code and a Penal Code, 
What remains to be cone is the adoption of 
a Civil Code; that is to say, a code that 
shall embody, in a written and systematic 
form, all the common law of this state. 
Such a code has twice been adopted by the 
legislature, and in each instance failed to 
become a law in consequence of the Gov- 
ernor’s veto. It is called the Field Code. 
because it is almost entirely the work of 
his hands. Codification has been the legal 
hobby of his life; and although he is now 
some eighty years of age, he has lost none 
of his zeal on this subject. Codes prepared 
by him primarily for this state have been 
adopted by several other states, and he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
been at least partially successful in this 
state. His evident ambition is to give the 
state a complete system of codified law, 
complete in the sense of embracing the 
whole law of the state in a systematic and 
much simpler form than at present, 

A majority of the lawyers and judges of 
the state, as reported in the 7'ribune, favor 
the general idea, while a majority of them 
are opposed to Mr. Field’s Code. The 
question, as now pending betore the legis- 
lature, is a very important one, while law- 
yers and judges, especially judges of long 
experience, are the only persons who are 
really competent to judge of its merits, 
Most of the members of the legislature will 
have to take the opinions of legal experis 
rather than their own asa guide in voting 
on this question. Mr. Field last week ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate for the purpose of answering the 
objections which have been urged to his 
Code, and assigning reasons why it should 
be adopted. ' 

There is a serious difficulty in codifying 
the common law and getting it into a sys- 
tematic and philosophical form of statement, 
and there may be and doubtless are some 
disadvantages that will result from the 
charge; and the Field Code, as it now is 
may not be as perfect as time and experi- 
ence, if it is now adopted, will ultimately 
make it. Yet these are no reasons why 
such a code should not be adopted, pro- 
vided the advantages on the whole are in 
its favor, and no reasons why the Field 
Code should not be adopted, with 
such amendments and changes as the wis- 
dom of the legislature, guided by the best 
light it can now obtain, may judge expedi- 
ent. The laws of this state are in part 
already codified; and the proper course is 
to keep on with the work until all the laws 
of the state shall be reduced to this form. 

We believe in the principle of codifica- 
tion, and can see no sufficient reason why 
the common law in its civil aspects should 
not be included therein. It is certainly a 
principle of ‘simplification and orderly 


statement and arrangement; and this isa 











decided advantage alike to lawyers and 
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people. The Field Code is the fruit of long 
and careful study by one of the ablest legal 
experts of this country; and it may well be 
doubted, if the legislature now refuses to 
adopt it, whether a better code is likely to 
be presented to it for yearstocome. The 
matter of codification in this state has now 
been pending for almost forty years, and 
one would think it about time to have the 
matter finished, 69 far ax the question o 
adoption is concerned. 

—_ 


THE BRITISH VICTORY. 


Tae Arab revolution in the Sadan has 
met its first reverse, and the English have 
achieved their first victory. It appears to 
be decisive enough tu secure the overthrow 
of the tribal revolt in the interests of the 
Mahdi on the east of the Nile, and to make 
Gordon's position in Khartam secure. On 
the result of General Graham's first battle 
an immense amount depended. British 
ofticers, with Egyptian troops, had been de- 
feated again and again with great slaughter, 
and it seemed as if the slave traders’ rebel- 
lion could meet no reverse. But now we 
have for the first time had a really British 
force meet the Arabs; and, though the 
numbers of the latter were three to one, 
and thongh they fought with reckless 
bravery, their lack of arms and discipline 
made them an easy prey to civilized skill 
and courage. The camp of Osman Digmar 
was captured, and Tokar, with the remnant 
of its garrison, relieved. 

The immediate effect of this victory will 
be to dispel the fanatical faith of the Arabs 
in the invulnerability of their sheikhs and 
their power, in this religious war, to make 
au enemy's artillery of no effect. Now that 
more than a thousand of them have been 
killed, they will be ready to quarrel and 
disintegrate. 

Then the effect on the Abyssinian king 
will be favorable to British interests. He 
will not aid «a losing cause. The news of 
the vietory has been telegraphed, it is said, 
to General Gordon, in the Arabic language, 
80 as to hasten its dissemination among the 
native tribes. It is likely to have an effect 
on both sides of the Nile. 

General Graham js not likely to remain 


inactive. He has shown the greatest en- 
ergy thus far, and further work will 
be before him. The diréct desert 


road from Suakim, on the Red Sea, to 
Berber, on the Nile, must be opened 
and held. It is » difficult route, but 
oue which is much employed by the tribes 
which own thousands of camels and depend 
on the traftic for their living. Osman Dig- 
mar can do nothing for them now; and it is 
likely that they will, without much reluc- 
tance, accept the control of the British. 
This route once secured, there is opened 
another base of supply and support for 
Gordon at Khartim. His position has been 
immensely improved by this victory, and 
his threat to call the English may now be 
heeded. It is not probable that the British 
will think it necessary to attack the Mahdi 
in Kordofan; indeed, the promises of 
Gordon forbid. But if England can hold 
the Nile and Khartim, the Mahdi is power- 
less. He becomes merely a local sheikh; 
and all the slave traders besides can do 
little hurt, so long as the outlets of their 
trade on the Red Sea and thence to Mecca, 
are closed. Unless General Graham shall 
meet with some unexpected reverse, the 
eampaign may be already decided, and 
there will only need time and patience to 
gather the fruits of the victory. 





_ >---- —.- - 
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Editorial Notes 
Inv an address to the Authors’ Club in this 
city, at a reception given to him last Thursday 
night, Mr. Matthew Arnold made a short speech, 
in which he expressed bis thanks to the literary 


class who had given him their support. He said: 


“Gentlemen, I owe everything to the literary 
class—to the class of writers. Here in this Club of 
Authors and in the privacy of this family circle I 
will make a confession to you and reveal to you the 
insecurity of my position. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, 
that great public to which we all speak has never 
quile comprehended what I am after, and so far as 
it has comprehended it, it does not much like it. 
(Laughter.) If {t were not for the literary class hav- 
ing given me its support, the great public would 
never have attended to me at all; and at this 
moment if the literary class withdrew its support 
from me, the public would entirely cease to attend 
Ome. (Several voices,““No!No!”) Yes, gentie- 
men, it would cease to attend to me, and it would 





give itself up to chammers such as the Rev. Joseph 
Cook.” [(Laughter.) 

This reminds us that, in his lecture of February 
llth, Joseph Cook had something to say on 
Matthew Arnold, who had then just been en- 
hghtening Boston aa to the merits of Emerson. 
Mr. Cook called Arnold “a polished icicle,” or 
an agnostic who “has no consecutive scheme 
of thought as to the universe and does not wish 
for one”; who differs from Emerson in that he 
sees the glory of no omnipresent God, but for 
whom, asa man of letters we must have a high 
respect. Thetwo men do not admire each other 
wholly, it is evident. What Mr. Arnold’s refer- 
ence to Mr. Cook was meant to imply, by way of 
criticism, ia left to our imagination; and we 
ought not togo far wrong in guessing ; but Mr. 
Cook was right in describing the class to which 
Mr. Arnold belongs as icicle critics. Mr. Cook 
may compare unfavorably with Mr. Arnold as 
a literary artist, but the latter is one of a mere 
literary class, which impresses one with the 
emptiness of their philosophy, purpose and 
hope, It is a class which has divested itself as 
nearly as possible of grand purposes and aspira- 
tions after God, or even passionate search for 
downright truth, to say nothing of goodness, 
They may excel in critical power and literary 
finish, but they fail in their deeper criticisms, as 
Arnold does, from their lack of the basis of 
earnest love of goodness and truth. They would 
balance a phrase against a faith, and bury a 
Scripture under a witticiom, And, by the way, 
why does Mr. Arnold call him “ the Reverend 
Joseph Cook?” Mr. Cook does not epeak of the 
Rev. Matthew Arnold. Both gentlemen are 
laymen, and both have spoken much on religion ; 
but neither is a clergyman. 

Mr, Near Dow, in The National Temperance 
Advocate, says that we favor “ high license,” 
We do not want high license; we dislike it; we 
want no license at all. But when we cannot get 
what we®do want, which is prohibition, we willdo 
vur best to get high license ax a lesser evil than 
free rum, a4 & step forward toward prohibition. 
For what is high license? Ik it «a permission 
given by the state to sell liquor? Not at all, 
They were selling liquor before without the li- 
cense. This miscalled “high license” ia a scheme 
for partial prohibition by taxation, It inge- 
nionsly prohibits all from selling liquor who will 
not pay a heavy tax; and those who pay this tax 
it leaves for a while with the same immunity they 
had before, until the tide of prohibition shall 
rise a little higher, so that they, too, can be pro- 
hibited. Where we can have total prohibition, 
we will take it gladly, Where we can have only 
partial prohibition, as in this state, we will take 
that with thanks, Wedo not propose to take 
our place with the impracticable reformers who 
say “* Give us total prohibition ; or if not, we will 
have free rum.” Wedo not want free rum, 
We will welcome every advance toward prohibi- 
tion, keeping that as the end ever in view. 





Da, Cunny thinks Mr, Cook’s opening sen- 
tences on Wendell Phillips are made up either 
of “pagan imagery” and “heathen fancies,” or 
eleeare “intensely anti-Christian.” ‘To imagine 
the Pilgrim Fathers and the Covenanters as in 
the city of the living God is certainly nota 
heathen fancy. Dr, Curry says Mr, Cook dows 
not mention ‘‘any of the great names who, 
specifically, within the pale of the Church of 
God wrought righteousness.” But he mentions 
Cromwell, Milton, Vane, Howard, besides the 
Covenanters and the Pilgrims. Evidently the lec- 
turer chose, from ancient and modern history, the 
characters most resembling Mr. Phillips in their 
suffering unselfishly in defense of nnpopular 
reform. As to Phocion, Aristides, Scipio and the 
Roman Gracchi, it is probably the lecturer's 
hope that each of these stands in the condition 
represented by the case of Cornelius, It is well 
known that Scipio Africanus was of a pro- 
foundly religious spirit, He never began any 
important public enterprise without first going 
to the Capitol, where he sat some time alone in 
secret meditation and prayer. We are surprised 
that one of our contemporaries thinks that Mr. 
Phillips's success in his earlier plans of abolition 
“would have destroyed the foundations of 
morals in the North,” It is not, but it ought to 
be generally known that, as Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe said lately in Boston, Mr. Phillips was all 
his life a distinctively orthodox believer. 





AN interesting question recently came before 
the Court of Common Pleas, of Toledo, in Ohio. 
A colored man, by the name of Anderson, was mar- 
ried in that city m 1883, and soon after the mar- 
riage was criminally prosecuted on the charge of 
Ligamy. The ground of the charge was the fact 
that, being a slave in Bedford County in Virginia, 
in 1861, he was in that year married toa slave 
woman in that county, who was still living. The 
legal question that arose was whether this first 
marriage, being contracted while Anderson was 
a slave, had any validity in law, so as to sustain 
the prosecution for bigamy against him on the 
ground of the second marriage. The Court 
instructed the jury that, under the system of 
slavery as it foymerly exiated in this country, 
slavea, being deemed to be the property of their 





masters, could not make legal contracts of any 


~ 


| * slave marriage became legaily valid by the par- 
| ties living together as husband and wife after 


kind, and also that the courts had decided that 


the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln went into effect, The question whether 
Anderson was guilty of bigamy or not thus 
tarned on the question whether, after the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, he kad lived with the 
woman as a husband whom he married when 
both were slaves; and, in respect to this ques- 
tion, the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 
This case revives the memory of those dark and 
horrid days in the history of this country when 
the marriage contract between slaves had no 
legal recognition or legal protection, and when 
the slave family was in the same predicament. 
The relation of master and slave absorbed and 
destroyed all other relations. Happily, those 
days are gone, never to return. 





fy the New York Prison system is not yet quite 
civilized, that of some of the Southern States is 
barbarous, to be compared with the horrors we 
hear of from Tangierr, This is not what we say, 
but we simply quote from the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Penitentiary of the State of Missis- 
sippi. It declares that, under the system of 
leasing and sub-leasing prisoners, “crimes have 
been committed more cruel and offensive than in 
Fleet and Marshalsea, by Huggins, Bainbridge, 
Corbit and Acton, under the English system. 
The lessees sub-let the prisoners, in gangs, to 
merciless contractors, The Committee say that 
“the most inhuman and uncommon modes of 
punishment” were employed, “totally without 
authority of law, often ‘ pulling’ the prisoner till 
he would faint;” that prisoners were shot 
dead and then reported as having escaped ; that, 
in no case of sudden death, has coroner or jury of 
inquest been called in; that prisoners were pun- 
ished ** by the lash, used ou the naked back while 
the sutferer was stretched out by four strong 
men, each holding a hand or foot, over the 
frozen ground, or over stumps and loga, and 
beaten, olten with three hundred stripes ata time, 
which more than once, itis thonght, resulted in 
the death of the convict’; that “ men nnable 
to work have been driven to the death, and have 
even died when fettered in the chain-gang”; 
that they were generally so poorly fed that they 
would eat the ears of corn dropped in the field” ; 
that they were refused pure water even when near 
at hand, and compelled to drink, under the press- 
ure of thirst, the water from the plow furrows 
or fromthe swamp trenches in which they were 
working in chain-gangs and which they were 
compelled to foul, while spading in their bare 
feet in cany and rooty ground up to their 
knees in water, while their chains “fretted into 
their flesh.” The number of deaths reported is 
217 out of a total of 1,56% convicts during the 
year, or, 13.9 per cent,, not to mention 137 * es- 
caped” which, we are told, includes a number 
who were killed. The story is simply horrible, 
and it is to the credit of the legislative committee 
that they have not shrunk from the exposure, 
We wait to learn what the state will do about it. 


CONGREASMAN WISE, Who is One of the follow- 
ers of Senator Mahone, in his testimony before 
the Danville Investigating Committee last week, 
while charging the Democratic Bourbons of 
Virginia with actually inciting the Danville riot 
tor political purposes, disclosed rather a curious 
state of mind in regard to the Negro. He most 
emphatically protested that he did not advocate 
social intercourse between the races. No Negro 
had ever presumed to claim social privileges by 
reason of his political affiliations with him. 
The great difficulty with the Southern white 
people, and not a few Northern white 
people, in dealing with the Negro, consists in 
the foolish, the false, and the unjust idea that 
somehow the Negro is not exactly a human be- 
ing in the sense that he is fit to be admitted 
into the society of white people on equal terms, 
He must not sit in the church pew where white 
people sit, He must not ride in the same car 
with them or board at the same hotel. He must 
not come to the parlor, but must go into the 
kitchen. His children must not be educated in 
the schoo) where white children attend. He 
must be treated with a sort of general social 
contempt. This, we say, is the great difficulty 
with vast numbers of white people, of whom we 
take Congressman Wise, by his own showing, to 
be a very fair specimen ; and, we add, it is the 
great cruelty and wrong toward the Negro per- 
petrated by these white people. 





‘Tut following testimony from a resident near 
the region described by Miss Annie Porter, in a 
late article on the morals of the Negro is of real 
value, though not written for publication : 


To 1H Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot resist the temptation to say a few. words 
for your private ear about **AFew More Plain 
Words,” INDEPENDENT, Feb, 7th. 

Too much of that article is true of the colored peo- 
ple of this section—the heart of the cotton-growing 
belt—but that it is much exaggerated for even the 
locality of which the writer speaks, I cannot but 
feel. 





In this county there are five colored persons to one 


teacher, merchant and planter, have met them in all 
relations, and I must positively assert that the col- 
ored people are progressing, and, taking al! things 
into consideration, their progress has been surpris- 
ingly rapid. 

Some one, in 7'he American Israe'ile, said of them : 
** They are the most religious people in the world, 
and the most immoral”; and certainly there seems to 
be no morality in their religion. If it were not so, if, 
when they “ get religion,” as they term it, they made 
an attempt to become morally better, their advance- 
ment would be more rapid; but that they are becom- 
ing more and more savage and brutalized in Arkan- 
8a8, Mississippi and Louisiana—the states with which 
I am best acquainted, with the possibile exception of 
the * quiet country neighbortood ” of which your cor- 
respondent writes—I must positively deny,and quite 
a8 positively assert the reverse to be the fact. 
Within my observation, the percentage of white 
men killed by witite men is greater than that of col- 
ored men killed by colored men. 

In coucluding an editoria] on * The Future of the 
Colored Race,” The Weekly Tiimes-Demoerat, of New 
Orjeans, Feb, 16th, says: 

“ Lastly, there can be no doubt that the colored 
people of the South are progressing intellectually, 


and that their habits and modes of tife will be 
cnanged for the better within another generation.” 





Ir theve is anything whatever which our Gov- 
ernment can do to break up the secret gangs of 
miscreants who are hatching dynamite plots in 
this country, it is the duty of our Government 
to doit. At the same time we fail to see how 
much can be done. We cannot keep spies walch- 
ing every Irishman’s back chamber, To attach 
clock work to acake of dynamite requires no 
great skill, no great company of conspirators 

and no great display. Nobody boasts that he is 
going to blow up the British Isles, except the 
crank O'Donovan Rossa, ff anybody can be 
found plotting these outrages our Government 
is bound tw doall it can to punish him; but it is 
vastly easier for the British Government to wetch 
the incoming steamers and arrest any suspicious 
characters than itis forus to police the whole coun- 
try, even if our system of state rights were not in 
the way. If any assassination headquarters can be 
found in thia country, and England asks our 
aid, we will doubtless be able to du as much as 
France does. What we most deprecate is the 
idea that Irish plots for asaassination, here or 
elsewhere, are a merely political crime, or area 
sort of joke. They are nothing less than the 
most abominable murder, and are to be treated 
with indignant severity, 





Tne terrific havoc of the Ohio floods ought to 
secure without avoidable delay for the compro- 
mise bill for the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests a decided majority. Mr. Lansing was 
convinced after conference with the Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce that his bill did 
not yo far and the Chamber of 
Commerce saw that, unless thoy were willing te 
take leas than what was asked for in their bill, 
they might fail to get anything from this leg- 
islature. Several bills have been, or would have 
been introduced, whose effect, if not their de- 
signed object, would be so tu confuse the whole 
matter that no action would be taken. Mean- 
while the lumbermen would have things all their 
own way regardless of the unmeasurable damage 
which could not for centuries be made good, 
and probably never could be. The compro- 
tiise bill provides for the appointinent by the 
Governor, with consent of the Senate, of a 
permanent commission of three who are to have 
control of the 750,000 acres already owned by the 
state, and are to report to the next legislature as 
to the purchase of the rest of the traet of 4,000,- 
000 acres. No money is appropriated for pur- 
chase, but only for surveys aud other necessary 
expenses, It seems a pity that the extensive 
lumbering operations now going on could not be 
prohibited until this commission have made their 
report. But if the himber lobby are able to de- 
feat any bill which does this, at the least the 
compromise bill should be passed as soon as pos- 
sible, and not be smothered by delay, as there 
seems reason to fear may be done. It will be a 
lasting shame if we do not profit by the costly 
and well-known experience of other countries. 
Vast areas of the choicest portions of the earth's 
surface have been, to a great degree, or in many 
oases entirely spoiled for human residence by 
the same sort of greedy disregard of the welfare 
of those living elsewhere and afterward which 
characterizes these lumbering operations in the 
Adirondacks, Northern Africa, Syria, Asia Mi- 
nor, Greece, Persia, aud large portions of Arabia, 
once gave & generous support to dense popula- 
tions ; and their present sterile condition has been 
almost wholly caused by forest spoliation. There 
is great reason to apprehend that the Hudson 
may become one of the most dangerous torrents 
in the world. It has all the marks—a short de- 
scent from a great hight of its headwaters, a 
surface covering of those steep hills very easily 
washed and burnt away if once the forests are 
removed; anc these hills themselves are com- 
posed of very hard, primitive rocks, which will 
let the waters slip from them almost instantly, 
as did the granite hills of the Aube in France, 
when in June, 1875, they sent down into the Ga- 
ronne all at once a flood that did damage 
estimated at $60,000,000, and destroyed over 
three thousand lives. Legislators have no right 


enough 





white one. I have lived here fourteen years as 


. to disregard such perils. 
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..-.The interest excited among students of 
Church history by the discovery of Bryennios, 
which we reported last week, is illustrated by an 
occurrence last week. On the day that our paper 
appeared, Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. was 
lecturing to a class in the Union Theological 
Seminary, in this city, on Baptism. Finding 
that this new document appeared to confirm re- 
markably the view of this sacrament which he 
had given to the class, he took THE INDEPENDENT 
with him into the lecture room, and read the 
passage to the students. The new discovery was 
4o remarkable, and so fully confirmed what had 
been taught them from the imperfect evidence 
previously accessible, that, in their enthusiasm 
and delight, the students expressed themselves in 
hearty applause. 


_...Here is a pleasant story told by The Morn- 
ing Star, A farming community in Maine have 
two houses of worship, one belonging to the 
Congregationalists and the other to the Free 
Baptists. The latter had been closed for over a 
year, and the former had only 25 attendants. 
The spirit of God moved the people to come to- 
gether and agree to hold but a single service 
alternately in thetwochurches. The attendance 
ran up to two and three hundred, a revival fol- 
lowed, fifty people were converted and the relig- 
ious tone of the community revolutionized, 
That is what we call religion. This petty denomi- 
national rivalry prevents the conversion of 
souls and delays the kingdom of Christ. 


...-Lhis is the way that the editor of The 
Presbyterian Banner, warranted orthodox, 
writes to his paper from Boston : 

“It is good cause for alarm among Congregation- 
alists when the ‘Old South’ abandons orthodoxy ; 
when Andover Theological Seminary avowsa ‘new 
departure’; when Professor Ladd, of Yale College, 
publishes a work the effect of which, so far as it goes, 
is to destroy a)l confidence in the Scriptutes; and 
when Dr. McLane, late of Steubenville, is « died to 
one of the leading Congregational churches of New 
Haven, though repudiating altogether the orthodox 
view of the Atonement.” 

It is sufticient reply to point to the new Con- 
gregational creed. 


....Dhe Vermont Chronicle, in replying to a 
home missionary in Texas who argues in favor 
of white churches and black churches, says 
well: 

**What should we say of churches in New Kng- 
land dividing theniselves from all common worship 
and social communion with one another on the basis 
of freckles—frecxied Christians having a church 
there, and unfreckied Christians here, and no in- 
tercommunion aud worshipamong them! Freckled 
Congregationalists, and unfreckled Congregationa- 
lists! Why not, as well as white Congregationalists, 
and black Congregationalists ? ” 


..-. Bishop Pierce, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, is reported as safing : 

“We have made ho strife, nor would there have 
been strife at any time if the Northern Church had 
not intruded its preachers and government into our 
territory, Their presence here is an insult to us, as 
it implies tnat we are either incompetent or not 
preaching a pure Gospel,” 

How about the intrusion of the Southern 
Charch into Illinois and other Northern States? 
Are there no neglected places in the South? 


-...A gentleman of great distinction, with 
whose opinions on religious matters we differ 
radically, is paying a visit to the United States. 
We believe in treating our guests with courtesy. 
But a Richmond, Va., religious paper, when it 
has occusion to quote a good thing from him, 
thinks it serves the cause of religion by intro- 
ducing it with an insult: 

“Matthew Arnold has a good deal of the canés juve- 
nilis in him, but he is a man of real talent.” 


-.- It was reported, some wecks ago, all over 
the country that Dr. Leonard W. Bacon had 
turned Unitarian. Those who knew Dr. Bacon 
laughed at the story, knowing that he was peace- 
fully supplying a Presbyterian pulpit in Phila- 
delphia. We now find the basis of the report, 
which came from the fact that he preached a 
sermon lately in a Unitarian pulpit in which he 
toldsome wholesome truths about Jacob and 
Rebecca which might have hurt their feelings, if 
they had been in the pews. Thus rumor grows, 


-++-The Rev. Rollin A. Sawyer says 
that in New England there has come 
to be a “growing laxity of doctrine and 
discipline, until many churches in the once 
Christian towns have ceased to be the mothers of 
Christian men, and have become the giddy para- 
mours of fashionable unbelief.” A succeeding 
article shows that he refers particularly to the 
condition of things in Bridgeport, Conn. Our 
opinion of this kind cf language could hardly be 
expressed in polite terms. 


--+.The papers mention the appointment of 
Gen. Julius Stahel to the most impcrtant 
consular office in the gift of the Government, 
that of consul-general at Shanghai, as worthy of 
Praise, because it is in the nature of » promo- 
tion, and strictly in accord with the civil service 
rules, General Stahel has been consul at Osaka 
and lately at Yokohama, and has an excellent 


record. Such cases ef promotion ought to be 
the rule, 





_...“ Have you ever thought,” said a liquor 
dealer in this city, ‘‘ that ten thousand liquor 
dealers in the city of New Yosk mcan ten times 
ten thousand votes?” This isa large statement 
of a fact ; yet there is no doubt that grog shops 
and liquor saloons form one of the most potent 
political agencies at work in this city, and that 
they are fully represented in the government of 
the city. Anything that will lessen their num- 
ber will so far be a public benefit. 


....The House Committee on Shipping has 
decided to report adversely the bill to admit 
foreign-built ships to American registry. This 
we regard as a grave mistake in policy. The ex- 
isting circumstances are such that the admission 
of foreign-built vessels to American registry is 
really the most promising measure for the re- 
vival of our commercial marine; and, if so, then 
good sense dictates its adoption. 


.... The Presbyterian Journal has at last felt 
itself compelled to tell the facts about the treat- 
ment it has received from The Presbyterian, of 
the same city, and it corrects the corrections 
which the latter saw fit to make of our account 
of it. More frank and generous treatment of 
its rival by The Presbyterian would have illus- 
trated the Christian graces, 


....The plan for an inter-ecclesiastical congress, 
started by the Berkshire County, Ma*s., pastors, 
makes progress. Two clergymen anda layman 
from each of the denominations concerned in the 
call—Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Keformed—are tu be 
invited to act with the original signers in devel- 
oping the plan further. 


.... The ** machine” politicians do not like the 
talk at the recent Republican gatherings in this 
city and Brooklyn, Whether they like it or not, 
it was just the sort of talk that the great majority 
of the Republican Party likes; and the ideas in 
this talk must be reduced to pravtice, it that 
party wins in the next Presidential election, 


. .Bome two hundred leagues of colored men 
have recently been formed in Ohio, the object of 
which is to secure the full eujoyment of their 
civil rights. We have no obje:tion to sucha 
movement. Colored people have the same right 
as other people to combine their strength for 
their owa protection and improvement. 


.... This is a peculiarly civilized item from 
the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution: 

“The existing laws of .the state require the ap- 
pointment of a whipping boss at each of the convict 
camps, Yesterday Governor McDaniel appointed 
W. P. Loftas whipping boss at Big Tunnel] camp 
io Paulding County.” 


....One of the Copiah County witnesses said 
to the Senate Committee: “If you should send 
your biggest man, General Grant, down into our 
country to organize the Negroes, he would be 
killed atonce.” We need not tell the reader that 
this witness wax a white Democrat. 


....-One of the colored witnesses in regard to 
the Danville riot said that he did not vote be- 
cause he had been used to vote with a ballot, and 
there Were so many pistols around that day that 
he was afraid he would have to vote with a bul- 
let and didn’t want to do that. 


...-Attention, hymn writers! A cali is made 
for hymns “especially appropriate for home 
missionary meetings.” The Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the American Home Missionary Society 
says there is a great dearth of them and asks for 
contributions, 


...- Lhe Virginia Democrat who wants to have 
the colored people set off in a reservation by 
themselves has wholly forgotten the age in 
which he lives. He is probably under the im- 
pression that this is the ninth century instead of 
the nineteenth. 


....We find that we are not to be alone in giv- 
ing Joseph Cook’s lectures in full. The Chris- 
tian Advocate and The Religious Telescope are 
publishing them without reduction, and The Ad- 
vance has published one or two in the same com- 
plete form. 


...-The Rev. 8. C. Brace has becn writing, in 
the Philadelphia Record, a remarkable series of 
short letters on Bible and patristic scholarship 
as concerncd with the temperance question. 
They are decidedly stimulating and uncompro- 
mising. 

....Mr. Conkling doubtless feels a spite toward 
Ex-President Hayes ; but to insist on calling him 
‘‘Rutherfraud B. Hayes” is as petty as it is ma- 
lignant. 





TO EVERYBODY. 


Pizase consult the date on the yellow 
address label on your paper and kindly 
renew one or two weeks previous to 
the date there recorded, thus avoiding 
the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 





make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber's paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business, 

Every reader of Taz INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of « club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying #5, or for five years 
by paying #10. 


TERMS. 
One year, postage free..........ssceeeees #3 00 
Six months dill jp AARl coh 1 50 
‘Three months " —™.......soressesseee ove 15 
One Subscription two years............. 5 00 


One subscription five years............ 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tux INDEPENDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received ‘from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 





READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

A STRANGE COPYRIGHT. 

In 1879 The Chicago Tribune alinded to « remedy 
never found in drug etores, for asthma, catarrh, dys. 
epais, rheumatism and scrofula, e learn that it 
4 since gained euch eminent patronage that a copy- 
right paper on the subject, entitled the ** Pandect,” 16 
now issued grat to all who address Mr. J, A. . 
the author, at Kalamazoo, Mich. Those intereatec 
should send for a copy. E: 

IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York git » suve Bay. 
£xpresesage and Carri: re, and 8 ip as Grand 
Oiion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Oen ~—— 
40 elegant rooms reduced to $1 and upward per y. 
Elevator. Restaurant su aie with the best. Horse. 
Cara, Stages and Elevated ilroad to all Depote. 


A POPULAR FALLACY, 

Many people think that Rheumatism cannot be 
cured, Itis caused by a bad state of the blood, which 
deposits poisonous matter in the joints and muscles, 
causing lameness, stiffness and swelling of the joints 
audexcruciating pains, Kidney-Wort will certainly 
effectacure, It acte on the Kidneys, Liver and Bow- 
els, stimulating them toa healthy action, purifies and 
enriches the blood and eliminates the poison from the 
system, Go to the nearest druggist, buy Kidney- 
Wort and be cured.—A dot. 

AIR GUNS, 

We have examined the Air-Guns manutactured by 
Mr. H. M, Quackenbush, of Herkimer, N. Y., a cut of 
whicd appears on the last page of this paper, and we 
are pleased to say that they seem to us to be all that is 
claimed for them. The following letters speak for 


themselves: S 
Weer Pornt, N. Y., May 16th, 1881, 
H. M, Quackenbush,—Your Air-Gun is the best arm 
for elementary target practice [ ever saw. Very tru'y 


126 Nassau St., New Yorx, April 23d, 1883, 
MM. ibush,—We recommend your Air-Guns 
for shooting galleriés in preference to any other make ; 
they give our customers entire satisfaction. ‘The new 
improvements made please us .. Yours re- 

spectfully, ECK & SNYDER. 
Dealers in Sporting Goods, 
SERED ae ——— 


INTERLINEAR SHORT-HAND LESSONS BY 
MAIL, 


For simplicity of arra 


“ment avd amount of phou- 
ographic — embodi 


‘in them for Practice pur- 
led. o stu- 


al 
Single course of lessons, $15; to a club 


two, @25, invariably in nce 
ae Samuphiet on “SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 


whirt G” contsains valuable information for those 
wishing to become short-hand reporters. Price, 12 


" at Houmpnrey & Co., Stenographers, Ty pe-writers 
and Lithographers, 49 Cedar 8t., N. Y. 

tw Keep This in Mind, Inthe Diamend Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known dyes, and 
they give faster and more brilliant colors, 10c, at 
ali druggists. Welle, Richardson & Oo,, Burling- 
ton, Vt. Sample Card, 82 colors, and book of di- 
rections for 2c, stamp.—Advt, 


ED ab tat. hima : 
Harpy Trees, Shrubs and Vines of all desirable 
varieties and of every size and shape. Fruit and 
Or tal, Decid and Evergreen, 
Kine & Mupray, Fiusuine, N. Y. 
evepnngettante eaten 


spine. oe Dawe, stn, Pome r e 
inane eateseuaue™ 


CREAM BY MACHINERY. 
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‘ DR. NEWMAN'S CHURCH. 


A MUTUAL COUNCIL WILL NOT BE HELD—THE 
CONTESTING PARTY, HEADED RY DR, RANNEY, 
REFUSE TO MEET IN MUTUAL COUNCIL— 
CAN THE EX-PARTE.COUNCIL BE HELD 
UNDER SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES ? 
(Communicated. 


‘Tne letters missive for the ex-parte council 
which Dr. Ranney and his adherents desire to 
call have at last been sent out;and itis not 
ainiss at this time to look at the result which they 
will have, not — upon the Madison Avenue 
Congresneay Chureb, but upon the council 


teelf, - 

In the first place, the board of deavons con- 
sists of ten members, according to the manual 
of the church, the pastor, and tine Cy 


elected > meg) a Pl these b yee 
were anuary end never 
before served in this voard, They were put in 


despite the pastor's. wishes, by votes which had 
been pereneily solicited by Dr. Ranney and a 
few of his followers, at a quiet church meeting, 
when no one but that party thonght there was 
any dissatisfaction in the ehurch. From the 
action taken by these two new deacons it now 
opposes they were elected for the purpose of 
obtaining a majority of the nine deacons, This 
action of itself cannot but have weight with any 
council which may meet regarding the affairs of 
Dr. Newman's church, 

Then this majority of one Ges it is five against 
fcur deacons) proceed to cal! a council at the 
Harvard Room meeting on Feb. 14th, 1884—and 
not a single person favoring the present pastor- 
ate took part in voting at that meeting—and, by 
desperate efforts and such statements as that 
Dr. Hepworth was to return to the church as its 
pastor, they induced 110 persons to vote for the 
council, and nothing is more unfounded than 
this statement about Dr. Hepworth, 

Then this meeting was irregularly called, as the 
church clerk either declined tosign the call or he 
was not consulted, so that it was a pure faction 
that met, and a faction the large majority of 
which were not and had not been attendants at 
divine worsbip or the comunion of the chirch 
for months and years, 

From sucha source (after ignoring the full 
board of deacons and a large number of the best 
members of the charch) comes these letters 
missive. 

Again, the four deaconsin favor of Dr, New- 
man, on Feb, 19th, in clear and concise terms, 
pointed out the errors in this call for a coungil, 
and asked the five deacuns to make ita mutuai 
council, and on Feb, 20th the five deacons, for 
want of a better answer, said they could not co1,- 
sider such a proposition, 

The five deacons could yet up the Harvard 
Room meeting; they could take the mitiative 
and direct all the proceedings and write all the 
newspaper reports, and menage the whole affair 
until it came to the fair and honorable question 
of a mutual council. At that pout they as- 
sumed and said their “anthority” was ex- 
hausted ; they could not take any steps toward a 
mutual council ; but their own council must go 
on and be called, 

L.t us tarn to Dr, Dexter's handbook on Con+ 
gregationalism, Page 122 says: “In point of 
Christian principle, a result of council hag jast 
such, 80 much, and no more force, as there may 
be force in the reason of it’; and Dr, Virgin,“of 
the Harlem Church, says of councils; “ Their 
advice has only so much force as is found in rea- 
soning and character.” 

Again, the Congregational Quarterly, Vol. L, 
page 62, says: ‘41 w council Las been properly 
calied, if the stsbject matter 1 such as shoud 
come before a couucil, if 18 members are in: 
tial, if its invesugations ale im, if its decis- 
ion is clear, then its result, while it must be 
adopted (by the parties) betore it is of any av- 
thority, wul justity either party conforming 
thereto.” 

Here, then, is just the trouble with the coun- 
cil Dr, Rauney and his adherents bave called; 
they have violated the fundamenial rule of their 
church, in that they have retused the request of 
those deacons who represent a eentimeni differ- 
ing from their own ; no matter if there were only 
four deacons differing from them, these four 
have a right .o present their case; but this they 
cannot uo in un ex-parte council, Then the 
council cannot be impartial, nor make a fair in- 
vestigation if it is all one-sided, and its decision 
cannot be clear or even compicw; there is no 
power compelling witnesses to attend if they re- 
Tuse, and 16 18 hurdly expecied of human nature 
that a partisan who has been so outspoken and 
active a8 Dr. Ranney will carefully present the 
views of the four deacons, Indeed, it would be 
impossible for him to do so, 

Under such circumstances and against the clear 
church polity regarding councils, the ministers 
called by these letters uussive must tind serious 
doubts about accepting the call, and it will not 
be astonishing to hear that they either deciine to 
‘serve, Or, if they mect, they will at once dissolve, to 
await any furtuer call which may be extended, 
by agreemenc of the parties, Atall events an 
¢x-parte review and decision of the affairs in Dr, 
Newman's church wili not benefit Dr. Ranney in 
theleast, Ifin his favor, he cannot expect the 
four deacons to accept it; and if adverse to Dr. 
Ranney, he will retuse himself to abide by it, be- 
cause he expects better things from his own 
choice than to be defeated by his own weapons, 
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ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Our Spring Stock is now com- 
plete in Imported and Domestic 


Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Moquettes, Brussels, 
Tapestries, Ingrains. 


Parties intending to furnish will find this 
stock unusually attractive, large and satisfac- 
tory. 

A great variety of 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Droadwvay AS | oth él. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial. 
THE SILVER CRISIS. 


Tae persistent apathy of Congress in re- 
gard tothe silver crisis toward which the 
country is drifting, and which the events 
of a few moaths may make a realized fact, 
is a strange aud even marvelous indiffer- 
ence to the public interest. Nothing is 
more certain, unless the coinage of silver 
dollars is seasonably stopped, than that the 
whdle business of the country will ere long 
be computed and expressed in silver dollars, 
and that all our paper circulation, with the 
exception of gold certificates, will come down 
to the single silver standard of value. Gold 
will be virtually demonetized, and, as in the 
time of the War and for years afterward, 
will be bought and soldat a premium. This 
is the beautiful state of things to which 
the country is tending, and which cannot 
be much longer postponed unless Congress 
shall wake up to the danger and remove 
the cause of the peril. 

It is a fact that, ever since the passage of 
the Silver Law, requiring the coinage of 
not less than two m.ilions of silver dollars 
each month, the proportion of silver to gold 
in the Treasury reserve has been steadily 
increasing. Fortunately for the country, 
the balance of trade during this period has 
been largely in our favor; and this balance 
has been settled in part by the importation 
of gold into the United States. But for 
this fact the crisis in the silver experiment 
would have been reached before the present 
time. Let anything occur rapidly to drain 
the Treasury of its gold, and then the crisis 
will have come. The Treasury must then 
pay out silverdollars at theic nominal value, 
whatever may be their commercial or mar- 

ket value; and the moment that is done 
silver will become, practically, the single 
standard of value, and gold will become 
merchandise again aad be bought and sold 
ata premium. The Government cannot 
continue cramming the Treasury with silver, 
without gradually deoreasing its gold re- 
serve, and without, in the end, being com- 
pelled to pay out the silver, for the simple 
reason that it will have nothing else with 
which to meet its liabilities. 

Congress may look on with indifference, 
and treat the whole matter as if there were 
no peril; yet this will not change the facts 
or postpone the evil day. The fact that a 
Presidential election is near at hand, and 
that both political parties want to keep on 
good terms with the silver men, may pre- 
vent Congress from doing anything on the 
subject; yet Presidential elections and po- 
litical motives will not arrest the action of 











economical laws or cure the evils resulting 
from a violation of those laws. There is a 
serious financial and commercial catastro- 
phe for this country not very distant in the 
future that will certainly come, and, when 
it comes, strike the business of the country 
with a heavy blow, unless Congress season- 
ably repeals the Silver Law. It is only a 
question of time, and every hour brings us 
just one hour nearer to the disaster. The 
people will then wake up, if not before, and 
carse the policy that brought the evil. 


-—— <{———_—_——_ 


THE TREATY WITH THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. 


In 1875 the United States made a treaty 
with the King of the Sandwich Islands, by 
which the former agreed to admit into the 
ports of the United States, free of duty, cer- 
tain specified articles, being the products 
of those Islands, and the latter agreed to ad- 
mit into the ports of the Sandwich Island, 
free of duty, certain other specified articles 
being the products of the United States. 
The treaty was framed on the principle of 
reciprocity in trade between the two coun- 
tries, and also with a view to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

The following figures present a summary 
of the values of the merchandise imported 
from the Sandwich Islands, of the estimated 
duties remitted, and of the value of domes- 
tic exports from the United States to the 
Islands, for the period from July 1st, 1876, 
to June 30th, 1883, amounting to just seven 


3,277,212 
2,521,112 
8.1/9, 206 
4,462,>91 
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7,467,507 
8,029,684 


scbhieckctousdsctninalssvecdesiond 33,240,841 
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815,6.0,000 
VALUE OF EXPORTS TO THE ISLANDS, 

+ 81,296,942 
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The Government, according to this exhib- 
it, has lost the sum of $15,630,000 in remitted 
duties that would otherwise have been cel- 
lected on an aggregate importation of $33,- 
240,841 of the products of the Sandwich 
Islands that, under the treaty, came into 
this country free of duty. The exports 
from the United States to the Sandwich Is- 
lands during the last seven years have 
amounted to only $17,139,511, which is 
ouly $1,509,511 more than the amount of 
the remitted duties that would otherwise 
have been collected on imports. It is very 
plain that a treaty yielding such results 
cannot be very profitable to this country. 
The advantage is largely on the side of the 
Sandwich Islands. They sell to the 
United States nearly twice as much as they 
buy; and on the whole sale we have lost, 
during the past seven years,more than $15,- 
000,000 in remitted duties, with no corre- 
sponding advantage in the amount of our 
exports to these Islands. 

Whether it is best, in the light of these 
results, to discontinue the treaty, by the 
proper notice for its termination, is another 
question. It is quite certain that the Uni- 
ted States would not continue reciprocity 
of trade on the theory of mutual free trade 
with any first-class nation, under a treaty 
that worked out snch results. The 
Hawaiin Kingdom is but a petty kingdom; 
and perhapsthe United States can, for other 
reasons than those that relate to trade, well 
afford to let the treaty remain in operation. 

———_——_—<»»— 


THE SENATE BANKING BILL, 


—__——___— 


Tue Senate of the United States last 
week passed the McPherson bill in relation 
to the national banks, as modified by the 
amendment of Senator Morrill. The bill 
as passed reads as follows: 


“‘Szo. 1. That, upon any deposit already or 
hereafter made of any United States bonds bear- 
ing interest, in-the manner required by law, any 
national banking association making the same 
shall be entitled to receive from the Som troller 
of the Currency circulating notes of dfferent 
denominations in blank, regis and counter- 
si as provided by law, not in the 
w ameunt the par value of the bonds de 
ited: Provided, t at no time shall the ‘tal 


~ 





amount of such notes issued to any such asso- 
ciation exceed the amount at such time actually 
paid in of its capital stock, and that all laws and 
parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act be and the same are hereby repealed. 

*Sxzo. 2, That the associations organized for 
the purpose of issuing notes payable in gold 
under the provisions of Section 5,185, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, weer the 
deposit of any United States bonds bearing 
interest with the Treasurer of the United States, 
shall be entitled to receive circulating notes to 
the amount and in the manner prescribed in this 
act for other national banking associations. 

“Sec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws of the 
United States inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act be and the same are herely repealed.” 

The change made in the present state of 
the law by the first section of this bill, if it 
should itself become a law, consists in 
allowing the banks to receive notes equal 
in amount to the par value of the bonds de- 
posited for the same. The amount of notes 
allowed under the law now is only ninety 
per cent. of the par value of these bonds. 
The change proposed would increase the 
allowance to one hundred per cent. This 
certainly is good as far as it goes. No 
friend of our national banks will find fault 
with this bill for what it does; and if this 
is all that Congress will consent to do at 
the present time, then let us have this 
rather than nothing, and wait till we can 
get something better. 

This bill, however, is no solution of the 
banking question. It is merely a tem- 
porary expedient, and will not at the best 
work more than a year or two. If the 
Government keeps on paying off the three 
per cent. bonds at anything hike the rate of 
the past year, the time is near at hand 
when all these bonds will be called in and 
paid off, and will, of course, cease to be 
available for banking purposes. The four 
per cents and the four and a half per cents 
will then be the only outstanding bonds 
that the banks can use to guarantee their 
circulation; and it is very certain that they 
will not use these bonds for this purpose; 
and for the very good reason that they can- 
not afford to do so. To pay the premium on 
these bonds would more than eat up all the 
profits to be derived from the use of circu- 
lating notes: and hence the banks would 
give up their circulation rather than do 
this, and large numbers of them would be- 
come state banks. 

If Congress really means to preserve our 
nati_nal banking system, which is far the 
best system the country ever had, it must 
devise the ways and means on a much 
broader and more generous scale than that 
supplied by this bill. While there is no 
element of hostility to banks in the bill, it 
is far from being enough to meet the ulti- 
mate exigencies of this question. The 
period is not far distant when these exiger- 
cies must be met, or the whole system must 
collapse and go out of existence. 


en 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market continues to be over 
supplied with Joanable funds, with the 
consequence of extreme low rates of inter- 
est on acceptable collateral. The large 
drain of gold there has been of late to Eu- 
rope has assumed the character of a dis- 
turbing element in connection with mon- 
etary affairs, owing to the disastrous con- 
sequences of the continued coinage of sil- 
ver dollars below the gold standard. It is 
believed in financial circles that, if the 
coinage 1s not stopped by Congress, gold 
will become an article of merehandise, and 
cease to be money. What the consequences 
will be is easy to infer from the experience 


which was had of inflated currency 
during the War. The withdrawals of 
gold from the Treasury have been 


largely in excess of the shipments to 
Europe, which has been viewed with some 
anxiety, as indicating symptoms of hoard- 
ing in anticipation that it will go to a pre- 
mium. The general condition of the money 
market forthe week was very easy on call 
at one and three per cent. to borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral, and 1@2 per 
cent. on Government bonds. Time loans 
on stocks were quoted at 34@4 per cent., 
and prime mercantile discounts at 4@4} per 
cent. for double names and 44@5 per cent. 
for single names. The receipts from the 
interior continue in excess of the shipments. 
The sum of $5,500,000 gold was withdrawn 
from the Sub-Treasury since the 2ist ult. 
As high as one-fourth of 1 per cent. has been 
paid by speculators during the week for 
the privilege of ‘‘ calling” large amounts of 
gold at 101 during the year. The specie 





imports amounted to $112,154, and the spe- 
cie exports to $2,732,870, of which $2,023,- 
000 were American gold coin and $312,000 
Spanish gold coin. 

Srook Marxet.—The interest manifested 
in the dealings on the Stock Exchange dur- 
ing the week was small, until Friday, when 
the ‘ bulls” made another effort and began 
marking prices upward. Opinion inclines 
to the probability that the ‘ bull” cliques 
will endeavor to inspire outside confidence 
by running up prices. All they can rea- 
sonably expect to accomplish is to keep 
prices from going much lower, and there- 
by make the better basis for realizing when- 
ever outside buyers may conclude that the 
time has come for them to buy, there being 
no legitimate cause for an advance while the 
rumors of rate cutting and lack of freights 
are being so generally circulated. Toward 
the close the greater part of the forced ad- 
vance fizzled out and the market assumed 
anormai condition. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was quiet but steady. The 4s 
coupon declined 4. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 

Bid, Asked Bid, Aeked 
4}ge, 1691, reg....1135¢ 1135, Currency 6s, °95.129 = 
4398, W891, Coup...11856 135g Currency 68, '96.181 
4s, 1907, reg......122% 1238 Ourrency 6a, 'y7.183 
4a, 1907, coup....1283, 124 \Currency 6s. '%.135 
Three per cents.101 — ‘Currency 6a, '99.137 

Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
only moderately active for the general list, 
and prices were firm. The special feature 
was the New York, West Shore & Buffalo 
5s. which declined 13 to 55%, rallied{to 57, 
reacted to 56 and closed at 568. The trans- 
actions were very heavy. Texas & Pacific 
Land Grant Incomes advanced 1 per cent. 
to 49, and St. Joseph Consols 1 per cent. to 
108. Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg In- 
comes declined 1}, to 364, and recovered to 
87; Metropolitan Firsts declined } to 106}. 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house last week was technic- 
ally an unfavorable exhibit. The changes 
in the averages show a contraction in 
loans of $85,200; a loss in specie of $1,- 
018,000, and.in legal tenders of $450,500; a 
decrease in deposits of $1,628,500. and an 
expansion in circulation of $141,900. The 
movement for the week results in a loss in 
surplus reserve of $1,061,375; but the banks 
still hoid $18,699,975 in excess of the legal 
requirements. ‘The banks gained $152,000+ 
through the interior movement and lost 
$4,100,000 through the operations of the 
Sub-Treasury and the exports of gold. 
They were drawn upon by importers for 
$3,528,643 to pay customs duties. Of this 
sum $903,000 were in silver certificates. 

Foreign Exonange.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was quiet, but strong, with 
a continued scarcity of bills. The nominal 
asking quotation for 60-day Sterling was 
marked up $c., to $4.87, tu conform more 
closely with tue Londou discount rate and 
the demand rate, which remains at $4.904. 
Actual busiuess was done at from one-quar- 
ter of 1 per cent. above to 1 per cent. be- 
low the posted figures. In Continental Ex- 
change the quotations for francs were 
marked down from 5.184@5.174 to 5.174@ 
5.164 for 60-day bills, and from 5.153@ 
5.15 to. 5.15@5.14% for checks. Reich- 
marks udvauced trom 95@95¢4 to 95 1-16@ 
954 for long sight; do. for short sight re- 
main at 94g@4}. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8S'., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
Uk 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALTY, 


We give prompt personal attention to out-of-town 
orders. New York references: 8. V. White & Co,, 8and 
10 Wall Street; Boody, McLellan & Co., 58 Broadway ; 
Henry C. Bowen, Bad-. INDEPENDENT. Chicago corre 
spondents: Wm. Young & Co.; McDermid, Russ & Co 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 PO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
HOS, L. JAMES, President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.............ccssereees siadocdsessaee 


REAL ESTATE 20UGHT, AND SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 229 cored fe" 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES and Assessments looked after and 


LOANS on First Mort is oe a term of years 























PER CENT. INTEREST 
8°10 ZRQGURED ON GOOD, REAL ESTATE 
U HASTINGS, Minneapolis. Minn. 
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THE ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON AND 
BIG SANDY RB. R. COS 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Interest 6 per cent., Payable in New York 
Semi-annually, March and September. 


Principal payable September 1st, 1902. In 
Denominations of $1,000 each. Au- 
thorized Issue, $3,500,000. 


SecurEpD—On the Company’s line, extending 
from the Big Sandy River (where connection is 
made with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway), 
via Ashland, Kentucky, to Lexington, Kentucky, 
131 miles, of which 109 miles are owned by the 
Company and the remainder leased for a term of 
years. The mortgage covers the railroad and 
franchises, rolling stock, real estate, depot build- 
ings, and all other property owned by the Com- 
pany. 

This road fills an important position in the 
railroad system of Kentucky. Its business is 
large and steadily increasing, as it affords a 
wealthy portion of the state facilities which 
have never before existed for railroad communi- 
cation with other sections, also with the Virgin- 
ias, the seaboard and the North. 

In brief, the Elizabethtown, Lexington and 
Big Sandy R. R. is an indispensable link in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio system, forming an im- 
portant through line between the West and 
South west and the Atlantic Coast, besides being 
a valuable local road, having no competitors in 
the region which it traverses and which could 
not readily be duplicated or paralleled. 

The road was opened in the Fall of 1881, since 
which time its progress in business and earnings 
has been such as to insure its permanent pros- 
perity, and afford ample demonstration of its 
ability to earn largely in excess of the amount 
required to meet the interest on the bonds, as 
the subjoined table of earnings will indicate : 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—EARNINGS 
PENSES, 


AND EX- 


JANUARY Ist TO DECEMBER 31s8T. 





1883. 1882, Increase. 
*Farnings.......... $713,102 69 529,318 71 183,783 98 
“Expenses.........+ 496,594 60 77,348 55 118,746 10 
"Net Earnings..... $216,508 09 $151,470 16 885,037 88 


The annual interest charge is $210,000, an ay- 
erage of $17,500 per month, while the net earn- 
ings average for the year 1883, notwithstanding 
the road was operated under exceptional disad- 
vantages during the early months of the year, over 
18,000 per month, and since May, have aver- 
aged over $24,000 per month. 

A sinking fund is provided of $25,000 per an- 
num from the net earnings. The sinking fund 
now amounts to #210,000, and will be increased 
at the end of the fiscal year by about #37,000 — 
i. €., $25,000 for annual additien to the sinking 
fund from net earnings, and $12,000 from inter- 
est on the bonds previously held in the fund. 
The sinking fund is invested in the bonds of the 

Yompany by purchase, They are nol liable to be 
drawn for this purpose, or to be called in and 
paid before maturity without the consent of the 
holder. 

These bonds attract the favorable attention of 
investors, for the reason that they are now sell- 
ing far below their intrinsic value, because not 
80 widely known as other six per cent. bonds, 
which, while really no safer for investment, are 
selling at from 110 to 117. The present market 
price is about 108 fiat. 

We do not believe that the opportunity to in- 
vest, at about par, in a first-class six per cent. 
bond on a finished road, earning at the rate of 
one-third more than its interest charges, will be 
of long continuance. 

The bonds are listed and dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and orders received by us 
will be filled at the current market prices at the 

time. 
FISK & HATCH, 


6 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 















THE BLADDER. 
Pe SE)IMENT. 


TRADE MARK Par. doub 
Deposit, commonly called Stone in the Bladder. 


from s:x to eizht glasses a day. 


Lumps to 
unti!, after a sta 


The stated by Dr. 
Ballimore J Hedtoat College, fate Surgeon French A 


Mr. who 

ted evidence that “Busalo Li ithia 
ti li b rtial and t ae. “ 

operation affording but partial and temporary relie: 
quantatic s of a Urinary Deposit of the T'riple-Phosphate of 
prose nt suffering he wes making frequent and free use ot o 
on afew weeks the Solv 
diminished consi ter ey of the Deposit, the increased quantity Redbammed. and by its 
F ne San a. ‘which he discharged to the amount of four ounces, The 
vht wees at the S rings, he returned liome with the 
the system and the Du Diathesis, Fons et Orivo Morbt, altered.” 





«Buffalo Lithia Water, 


FOR STONE IN THE BLADDER. 
THIS WATER A POSITIVE AND THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN 
IT DISSOLVES BOTH THE PHOSPHAILIC AND URIC ACID 


G. Halstead Boyla fond Professor of Surgery 
rmy etc., 
arciv t the Springs Jone ist. sas affords un- 
ater, Spring No. 2, isa Solvent for Urinary 
ear previous he was ny oy upon for stone, the 
pon arrival at the So: as passing small 
mmonia and Magnesia verve. ‘rh r the telie nn 
pylates._ He 4 es vat upon the water CS Fie 1g No 
of th 3 Water were evident in the 
change a3 Concrete 
quantity, however, diminished 
eposit disso) ved and washed out of 


Case of Dr. B. J. Weistling, Mitdletown, Pa.; stated by himsely. 
* Exnerieno) in its use in Ston? of the Bladder in my own ag enables me to attest the efficacy of the 


Buffalo Lithia Water in thie peinfal malady. 
of which cannot be describe 


After having 
have, undec the iatlueace of this water, passed an ounce of ( 


long subjected to suterings the Tee ey 


some of which weigh :d as much aa four graint, affordiag inexpressible relief, and leaving me 4 ‘a eunllan 


of ¢ comparative ease and comfor 


*On one occasion I passed A thirty. five Calew’éin forty-eight hotrs. sone eppearmmce. of this ‘‘aleulus Nucler 


indicates unmist:kably, I think. 
the action of th: water, 


thought of, and the water seems to have accomph 
done. 


hat they were all com parti: us. 

dy means of solution and aa. A: my advanced period of life (d am eaves 

seven years and six months of age) and ta my fegple, qpasces health a su 
shed a 


Pjcal operation was not to 
at such an operation, if successful, could have 


This water in cases of 1 Doz, } Gal. Bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 


Springs Pamphlet sent to any address. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS. 


P. Scuerer & Co., No. 11 Barclay St. 
Caswe..L, Hazarp & Oo., Fifth Ave., cor Mth St. 


Wo. A. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 170 William St. 
McKesson & Rossrns, 91 Fulton 8t. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Birisr worres 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
Karm Loans, 


Oo 1.2r0 loans e here. 
" JRECLOSE A RED RIVER VALLEY 
CEO eT AER LOST A DOLLA 
NCIPAL OR INTEREST ON ANY LOAN 


HERE, 
FREE, OF CONT, eac nh ear. Loan 
SAFE AS U.S. ‘BONDS 
and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and recommended by leading ier men 
and clercymen, East and West—men for whom I hays 
been making there investments for hg years past. 


arttord 
Lb. Pres't Rutgers College, New 
runs 


ck, = 
if Wm. A. Patten, Kingston, N. H. 
Hou, EM. ah Manchester, N, H. 


hn K. E cRiyn, Mystic) Brigg 6, Conn. 

dvd ysti 
fe and’ Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
Piet Reatone’ Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

HE INDEPENDENT. 

All are pleased with my investments, Olreular, with 
full information references, letters from old custom- 
ers, anda now? Map of Dakota sent free on appli- 
cation, Ad 

ATES, 
E. P. $e res. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper. GRAND FORKS, DAK, 


IOWA FARM LOANS. 


Eicht per cent, net annual interest, payable in New 
York Exchange. Address, 
CITY BANK, Forest City, Towa. 


netting investors 8 per cent, 

ad oans Principal and Pas guar. 

an uaranty based on capit.) of $75,000, Re- 

fer toany commercial agency. Send for circulars. 
Texas Loan Agency, Cors sicana, Texas, 


No Risk: <=" Solid 10 per Caut 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central lilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Mil. 


MONEY LOANED 
on improved REAL 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Miuneapolis, and other 
vO cities in Min net lender 


PE M | payable 
R AN éeini-an- 
nually is xchange. Con 
ones we valuations. Ampleeccu- 

14 years successful expe. 

Himes. +3 x of sptppenees, 


_ COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ‘s "Paul, “Minn, a 














PRATT & CONE: pea, penagE LOANS. 


Absolutelv Safe t ing stments in tirst mortgage 
notes on improved b state in the rapidly growing 
city of Vin anew Nye at rates ot interest to net a larger 


income than any other Safe Security. Principal and 
semi-annual inferesf collected and remitted in pew 
York exchange without expense to our clients. Full 
details given on Cg my by letter or in 
either office. references given. 
amount < J per cont, motes usually on han 


LE PR. 
Union Nat. Bank] Bulaink, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rosrat D Coxe 
No.7 Nesra Bt., Room 28, 
New York City. 


BOOKS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


DRAWBAUCH 
Telephone and Telegraph Stock 


Under terms as of January 8th, 
WILL CLOSE 


TUESDAY,MARCH 4th. 
PRICE, FULL-PAID SHARES, 


(NON-ASSESSABLE) 
$7.50 payable on Subscription, 





$7.50 payable after a favorable decision 
by U. 8. Court. 


B. K. JAMISON & CO, Bankers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 











FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
DIABETES, GLU i 7 
LONG TROUBLES 


AND NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
New-Waste Repairing Bread and Gem Flour 
Free from Bran or Starch. 

Six Ibs, free to physicians and clergymen who will pay 
transportation, 


Send for Circular. 
FARWELL & RHINES, 
Sole Proprietors, 

WATERTOWN, N. Y¥ 





____ WINTER RESORTS, —_ 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE, N. a 
Singe health nd pleasure resort. hours from 
New York; each vow dai i nouns rom 
Philadelphia: 10 minues from 4ong Branch. Recom- 
mended by the most celebra' ———. Ovean 
waterand Mectric’ baths, steam heat pommene Cove. 
tor; wonderful Sowin ~ artesian 5 epee 
breezes; high, dry land; dry air, fil ed with t the healing 
balsam ot vines. open the year. Terma, 88 
per wee 

WeLoome E. ‘SHELDON, Sole Owner and Manager, _ 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


To those who wish to escape from o' 
the Bermuda Islands, about #0 hours ¢ arom Srey 
offer a climate La SE in its attractiveness, per. 
petual Summer, my beet zes, and gesey skies; or 
he West = yh a, St. Kitte, An Antigua, D Dominica, 





Martinique (French 6 st. Lu d Trini 
dad, with their rich tropical ‘vegetation an grand 
scenery. 


For nebec B.B. Go illustrated pamphicts ublished b 

the Qpedec! $o..epety | to A. TER RBR oe 
way New York, or LE 

SLben ON tor Broadway, 


a 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO SLABGO NOT DERRY. DUBLIN 





BELFAST, A 
eae THURSDAY. 

New Clyde-built steamers and most EL excellent s 

™ om but no advance in rates. only 
mi 

| A 8, $110 to a 4. — =rogm, gecommodations 
everything furnish qacareone, 1s, OS. — ren 
omit ae te _ to re elit con nd 
and favorable terms pe ot velin er, Sen 
or pamphlet of inform th cabin nevognter, 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & oe Pat Ad og Agents, 
No. 5: oadway, N 


Parcels, Pagkages, ‘ht, and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at low rates, by BaLDwin’s Eu 
ROPEAN EXPRESS. 











HOTELS, ETC, 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, K dy, P y and Job 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have al) the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
This} 
muder ot mpbeenent. We. hate nade eden 
and refarnt 1g the whole house, — 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO. 
PROPRIETORS. ‘4 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARH. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEh YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 














LyperrNpENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. hte will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of 
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| THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sate the following named fine Stee! Engrav 
ings and the following Puolications, which wii 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . encccoscnce 

The Same, in Artist's Proor, signed and ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A H. 
Ritehie, the Emgraver.........ccce ccceverevee 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED ‘OTATES, 
Size, 26x40.. eccccccccescoeccece oo 

The Same. tn Arties Proof, signed by A. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver.........cccsesseeee cone 

EX-PRESIDENT OU. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20. 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON Size, 16x20, 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 
Size, 16x20... ovccccceccececesess 

EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20... seee 100 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size. 16x20.. cccccsnes 8D 


All of the above are printed on mate white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


st teeeeeeees 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound tm Cloth. 


SSO PAGES, PHO. . ic. ccccccocctcesesccccccesce ” © OE 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, TOO PAMES...........csercvecregececceeee O BO 


Orders, with the cash incloged, to be add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
251 ‘Broadway. New Ver! . 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOKE. 


52 Numbers (postage free)..... 
39 ™ 











6 mos. ) 
17 ; (4 mon,) x 
$ (8 mos, ), = 

(1 month), ’ 
2 “ (2 weeks) " 
1 Number (1 week), a 
One subscription two years ...............s005 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 

one remittance... ........054. 
One subscription with two naw subscribers, in 

ONES FOMICCANCS .....00.cesscecceess eeccsesenes os 7 0¢ 
One subscription three years....... sovddccecsoone’ OED 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

Wh CRO GURNNOROR, oc cvcidetecansgodcdissarisedenes 8 50 


4 ” 





One subscription with four srw subecribers, in 
one remittance......... ee 
One subscription five years...... oosbeul 
Any number over five at the same rate, ‘tavart- 
ably with one remittance 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
BORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUS RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.7¢ in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE LYDEPENDENT. 

ta7~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LeTTER. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularily requested te note 
the expiration of their qubseespeieus. which ts always 
given on the yellow address lavel on the last 

the to the’ ex and to renew two or three weeks previous 

xpiration, so that no loss of numbers may 

OTHE RECEIPT of ¢ sho paper 9 9 endienent recet 
for (I ¥IRST pa) one OL Receipes for money 

tied to RENEW 6 are indicated 
= change: in the date of paw on the little ye 

ww ticket attached to the paper, whicn change ie 
wade either “the first or second week after the m 
is received, But when a postage stamp ta resetves 
~ sooete will be sent by mail. 

rs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 

om “car o Aponte in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1ss4. 


OruerR first-class publications and period 
icala can be obiained at greatly reduced ‘eo 
in connection with luz INDsPeNDENT, and 
persons desiring 7 sucb wil) find it to their 
advoptage to send their subscriptiens through 
thie office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing raves of same. 

RATKS OF ADVERTISING, 
PER aGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

14 lines to the tncb. 200 lines’ to the column.) 

wenare Advertiognente, tase Fasee 


os itt » 
ti e "month ..70c. 4 times one 
4 times ‘om m yath 18 th 














CINE... 00 eee enone 
times (one month), es 
"v mon 


1 

4t 
18 ree 
26 ” x “ 
52.“ itwelve “ 





) 
Iecveeseescereseeens OCs 


READING NOTICES......... . +22 ONE R PER 2947S 
FimawctaL NOTICES..... . DOLLARS PER AC*TR 
RELIGIO‘s NoTices... Cents a Luv, 
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Commercial c 
DRY GOODS. 


Tne general tone of the dry goods market 
has shown some improvement since our 
last writipg; and buyers who have delayed 
their purchases are now at work making 
their selections, while others continue to 
arrive from the interior centers, thus mak- 
ing the indications for « lively business in 
the near future the more positive and en- 
couraging. A good degree of confidence 
is being established as regards the stability 
of values as they now exist, and it is gener- 
ally conceded that there is no likelihood of 
a decline. The market consequently is in a 
satisfactory condition when compared 
with the past couple of months. The long- 
continued business apathy, and the extreme 
caution which has been exercised by 
merchants and manufacturers, has reduced 
stocks to a point which will require some 
activity to meet the necessities of the Spring 
trade. The needs of the vast population of 
this country are as great as ever, and as 
there has been no speculative accumula. 
tion of atocks to hold fora rise, it follows 
that the demand for goods will be the re- 
sult, and merchants will be enabled to ob- 
tain fairly remunerative prices. New busi- 
ness with commission houses is still mod- 
erate, as jobbers have for the present sup- 
plied their wants, while, on the other hand, 
the jobbing distribution will grow more 
active from day to day. 

No further advance has taken place in 
brown, bleached and colored cottons; but 
existing prices are firm and regular. Prints, 
ginghama, and other wash-dress 
fabrics are held firmly at unchanged quo- 


lawns 


tations, and are in improved demand 
through piece trade with jobbers. White 
goods, printed piques, Marseilles and 


crochet quilts are firm and in good demand. 
Dress goods, including cashmeres, bunt- 
ings, nun’s veilings, ladies cloths, Jersey 
cloths, and sackings are closely sold up in 
best makes with agents,and prices firm. 
Worsted dress goods, staple and fancy, 
lace checks and stripes, grenadines and 
other Summer fabrics are also in free 
movement, both in the way of new business 
and in the execution of previous orders. 
Flannels, in plain whites and scarlets, are 
quiet but firm. Dress flannels, plain and 
fancy, as well as French checks in Spring 
colorings, are in tair mevement. Blankets 
and repellents are dull and prices low. 
Spring shawls, skirts, hosiery and under- 
wear are in improved demand with jobbers, 
at low but steady values. 


Corton Goovs.—The demand for cotton 
goods by jobbers and the manufacturing 
trade was only moderate; but sales, coupled 
with deliveries on account of back orders, 
footed up a fair aggregate amount. Brown 
sheetings were more or hess quiet in first 
hands, and bleached goods were in light 
and irregular request by package buyers; 
but a fair business was done in wide sheet- 
ings. Cottonades are mecting with a fair 
share of attention, as are popular makes of 
cheviots; but denims, ducks, tickings, and 
other colored cottons are mostly quiet with 
agents. The jobbing trade was more active, 
a very fair distribution of plain and colored 
cottons having been made by leading firms. 

Proust CLotus were quiet in demand, and 
prices are easy at 3hc. for 64x64s, while 56- 
x60s are almost nominal, 
reported. 


no sales being 


Prists.—There was a continued lull in 
the demand for fancy prints at first hands; 
but a fairly good business was reported by 
the principal jobbers. Indigo blues are do- 
ing well in both first and second hands, and 
leading makes are closely so!d up to re- 
ceipts. Shirtings are in fair request, and 
furnitures are reported more active. The 
production of fancy prints is being grad- 
ally curtailed. Some works have already 
been closed entirely for the present, and 
other printers have either stopped part of 
their machines or are running on short 
time. 

Guienams ayn Wasu Fasrios were fairly 
active in jobbers’ hands, dress styles, cham- 
brays, ‘Toile du Nord,” seersuckers and 
fine wash goods having met with liberal 
sales at times. There was also a fair re- 
order demand for the above fabrics at 
agents’ hands, and staple checks and fan- 
clea were in moderate request. The best 





fine and standard ginghams are firmly held 
at opening quotations, but inferior makes 
favor the buyer in some cases. 

Dress Goons.—Notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather, there was a very 
fair demand for all-wool and worsted dress 
fabrics at both first and second hands, and 
agents continued to make liberal deliveries 
on account of former orders. Light text- 
ures, as lace buntings, lenos and nun’s veil- 
ing, were in good request, and a steady 
business was done in all-wool and body 
cashmeres. Yarn-dyed fancies, also bro- 
cades, beiges, mohairs, changeable effects, 
Shepherd plaids, block checks, etc., con- 
tinued to move steadily at unchanged 
prices, and there was a moderate inquiry 
for printed and dyed cotton dress goods. 

Wooten Goops.—Men’s wear woolens 
have had an improved degree of attention. 
Many new buyers have put in their appear- 
ance; but, while having manifested much 
interest in the many and various offerings, 
the business laid out or completed has pro- 
gressed slowly. There has been no haste 
by any class of dealers. The contraction 
of loans to the clothing trade during last 
year are not forgotten, hence purchasers 
will not cramp themselves. As the best houses 
are neither disposed nor willing to revive the 
policy of former seasons in the preparation of 
Autumn stocks, other classes cannot. The 
tendency of all is to be conservative and to 
avoid an unnecessary accumulation of piece 
goods. Itis reasoned that the supply of 
goods is sufficient, and that no scarcity is 
possible—at least while the output is con- 
tinued on the present basis. Since the 
middle of December the weather conditions 
and temperature have been very favorable 
to the reduction of stocks of heavy cloth- 
ing, and supplies have been run down very 
well. The distribution and sale of Spring 
clothing, however, have been delayed cor- 
respondingly, for which reason many mar- 
kets are very moderate purchasers. 

Hosigry anp Kyir Unprrwear.—There 
was very little doing in the way ef new 
business in Spring hosiery; but agents were 
well employed with delivering on previous 
sales, which have been large. Gauze shirts 
were in some request, and mapy of these 
also have been sold up forthe season.. The 
demand for heavy underwear has not yet 
become general, but some agents were tak- 
ing orders for popular makes. 

FOREIGN GOODs. 

There was a fair trade in foreign goods 
with some of the leading houses. The 
weather was almost too cold for a free cir- 
culation of buyers, but many improved the 
opportunity which the brightness afforded 
for the examination of goods. Summer silks 
and silk grenadines, ribbons, dress goods, 


particularly in plaids and stripes, and 
many articles of white goods, as India 


linens, lawns, embroideries, laces, curtains, 
etc., were in fair request. The demand for 
curtains is very good, and that for laces 
generally has decidedly improved. French 
cotton goods are well taken, but cloths and 
black silks are rather slow. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last dpe 


Fort 18s4. 1883, 
Ente A ‘at whe ee e+ 91,887,984 = 84,502,568 
Thrown on Market, .,.....00ee0s000 2,128,458 4,157,947 

Since Jan, lat, 

Entered at ‘he port.. - 4,996,618 27,076,029 
Thrown on mashes 000s ec esecoveroes 24,358,028 26,612,856 


a 

Tax property owners of Cincinnati are 
discussing the best methods for preventing 
overflows of the Ohio River in the future, 


and one of the most feasible plans sug- 
gested {4s the organization of a company, 
with authority to condemn the low lands 
along the river front, fill them up above 
high-water mark, and then sell them at a 
reasonable profit. It is said that there are 
no obstacles in the way which could not be 
overcome by engineering skill and capital. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that a great 
and growing community like that of Cincin- 
nati will forever remain subject to partial 
inundation, and the sooner the work of 
protection is undertaken the less difficult 
and expensive will be its accomplishment. 
The recent loan of 2,500,000 francs by the 
Panama Canal Coateeaty to the Republic of 
Colombia gives the French another grip on 
that canal that looks very like an absolute 
investment. The company already enjoys 
ae of 150,000 hectares of land ceded 
the Government of Colombia out of the 
,000 granted by the canal contract. One 
t suppose that the Count de Lesseps 
mh pw enough to do to finish his Panama 
C and to build another Suez Canal to 
satisfy the English; but it seems, neverthe- 





less, that he has just been offered the con- 
tract for constructing a ship canal that is to 
make St. Petersburg a seaport entirely 
independent of Cronstadt, which has hither- 
to served asthe naval and commercial depot 
for the Russian imperial capital. he 
original of this idea is borrowed from some 
of the —— and German cities. 


eee 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EveninG, March 34, 1844. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
36 5g 




















Agawam, F. . \Laconia,... .10-4 2234 

Atlantic, tong ae “ gel 4— 
“ Ls oa cle uyman, B......40 1034 
* Baa F Mond usetts 
* P,...86 5%) BB... 36 «6 
“Lb. ..96 o%| C.....80 5 
. cae os Stand. 36 1% 

Appleton, A.. ..36 7%4\|Mystic River...86 614 

XX. 64¢|Nashna, fine 0... 64 
“ Bi. .86 7 va Se me 

Augusta...... 36 «6h “ 6Ez... 40 888% 
” cnn nue 54 “és W....46 12 
“  —A,...27. 5 |Newmarket, B...86 5 

a ry Per: et | * D.36 5% 

Bedford, R.....30 4%) “ G..386 5% 

Boott, C...... 34 52¢| 4“ N..36 64 

LOO 36 7384! Pacitic, Extra. .36 734 
“ M, fam.386 64! ee ae: 
pit SR 40 8 ——-- 74 15 
Continental, C.36 = 734; ‘8-4 1734 
“ D.40 =—-834/ “ 94 20 

Conestoga, D..28 56 | “ 10-4 2234 

“6 G...30 6 | ed 14 — 
" 8...33 66 124 — 
“ bier: 7 |\Pe epperell Efine, 39 «134 
Dwight, ve 5 R.. .36 68% 
, 38 6% ' *. €@. 20) @ 
6. J 38 644) “ oN ..30 6% 

Exeter, A...... = 6};|Pepuot,A ....36 8 
Pe Bends 534) ieee 40 9 

Ellerton. ... “ion 2244 | ES 5-4 12 

First Prize.....86  68\Pittefield,A....86 514 

Great Maile, KE. 36 ©6744 \Pocasset, O....— 6% 

Hill’sS’ mp. Id’ or — | “ O....88 6 

Indian Head. . | ©“ &,...@ 8 
~ ae, “30 7 |Stark, AA......86 78% 
6 4 AM WAGTOGOR...02 000% 36 | 834 
“6 6%. .45 1236] “ heavy....40 83¢ 

Indian Orchard : © ‘ecann ween 48 13) 

a RS Bare 58 1634 
7 ee ee éécesenss 78 25 

‘+: Tice Se . sczecees 108 32 
“6 AA. - 776|Wamentte, --50 15 
Lawre ence, LL, .36 conn 
XX. :36 “0 TIIINa9 30 

“ XXX.40 Bhs . <eceed 89 324 

Langley, A.....36 6% —_— 99 354¢ 
eager Be] ios 40 
aa 84 834/Wachusett..... 36 74g 

Laconia .....7-4 — * ceeee DD 866 
awed 84 1746 « eeeeee4 1036 
4 cece ” 00-48 1236 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 9% 

$6 L..86 8 |Lenedale..... 8 
“64 1646 “ Cambric 36 114g 

Allendale 6-4 144¢|Masonville..... 36 6OC« 
w  pehan 7-4 17\¢|Nashna, E.....36 9 
me anced 84 1944 we Ries ae il 

Avondale ...... 36 84g ai as 12 

Ballou & Son...86 63¢|/Newmarket, F. 8 644 

“6 5%|N. Y. Mills..... 104¢ 

Bay Mills...... § 688%) “ Wt'rTwist 36 1234 

Bellows Falls..36 93¢ --- 54 16 

Blackstone, at I) “ 64 174g 

Boott, R....... 5 sad - 84 25 

OH  Besncons rH 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 15 

“ AGC. ..3% — ve 14 116 
Cabot........ 1-8 6% “ 84 20 

Oceana 4477% * ..94 22 

©  sgenead 98 10 ni 104 25 

“6 64 Il “ MA 2746 

GUNNS ccoscene 27 «4 Pequot 54 14 

Clinton, Al....36 — , 64 17 

Dauntless...... 36 6=« 6}. ¢ |Standard...... 36 — 

i ae 9 |Tuscarora, XX.36 1014 
‘earless.. 3 87 |Utica 

Fruit of the Loom ‘ 

3% 69 
“ “ 838 x 
“ “ 43 1l4g 

Forestdale..... 3% 69 

Green G....... 5% 

Gold Medal....36 7 

“ —— a 
Great falls, 8..31 634 
“ M.. 7 
sed ..38 — i 

Hill's Semp. Indem : eb ey > 113 
“ 2 ..88 8 ashington....26 6 
“ “ ,.86 8 ean ate 1044 
“ * .- & « cotton— — 
oe ¢ #2 @& a 2 ee 3% O98 

Highland..... % — * cambric...— 11 

- ee 7\4\Whitinaville...36 73¢ 

Indian Orchard - 33 644 

“«  DW36 — (Williamsville 
Langdon, 76....36 8% 934 
PRINTS. 

Albion......... —@ 54 Manchester....-—-@ 6 

American. .....—@ 5}¢|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 

Allen’s fancy..—@ 54¢|Mallory........ —@ 644 

Arnold's... .....—-@ Oriental....... — 

Cocheco.... ... —@6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 

Dunnell’s fancy—-@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 

Garner's blues..—@ 8 “we " 8 solid 

Gloucester.....—@ 514} black........ —@ 6 

Hartel..... .. ‘—@ 6 |Steel River, fncy--@ 53¢ 

Hamilton...... —@ Slater’ssolids —@ 5}¢ 

~~ Southbridge 

fancy........—@ 54y| Shirtings.....—@ 4% 
Lancaster ....— @ — |Windsor, fancy.—@ e 
STRIPES, 

American....— @ 8}¢,Otis, BB.....— @ 84 

Amoskeag. . e10 ‘Thorndike, A— @10 
™ fancy. — — @10 @9 

Columbian. . e 7% | Uncasville, i @— 

Hamilton. . @103¢|Whittenton..— @— 
TICKINGS, 

Amouskeag, ACA.. 14 fee, AA coco 1S 
sad “ New England.... 6 
ms | rr almer........ oo & 
54 ions 8 Pearl River..... 13 
° a. 12 |Pemberton, AA.. 14 
- es 10% = _: 1K 
- n0-aa aes. O 

Cordis, oper 10 oe Beer. - .-.. 7 

“ ACE,..82 15 ” Be. 1% 
“ No.1..82 15 |Willow Brook, 

Hamilton, BT.... 11 OT _ 
e «esee O36|Vork..........82 14 

Lewiston, A...86 1536) “ 2.2.65 «6 








DOMESTIC GING! 
wade 8 /Piunkett....... 1g 
Sawada ari 7¢\Rentrew..... .—@10}¢ 
Glasgow. chiscks -@ 7 |White * 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 73¢|_staple...... «o—@ 1% 
Lancaster......—@ 8 |White * 
Manchester....—@ 7}¢; fancy...... .—-@ 8 
CORSET JEANS. 
ME cc caie —@ 74¢ |Kearsarge sat.. a4 
Anaroncggm saconia....... 14 
eee —@ 8%) Lewvenes.. 
Canoe River...—@ 6 ‘Narr ansett . “—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 Naumkes aggre | 8 
Indian Orchard, — lea..—@ 844 
Imported....—@ 68{\Rockport... .. -@i7 
DENIMS. . 
Amoskeag......——@14}¢ Otis, CC....... —@101¢ 
Sa —@ 734'Otis, BB....... 114 
=m h’y (Pearl River....—@14 
ao a widcoade — — | York..........--@15 
solumabin, XXX —— AXA..—@12¢ 
brown,......—-@ — BB....—@11}¢ 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX .—@10!¢ /Park Mills, No. 
“ X..-—-@10 — Pee —@i1 
Economy...... —@ 9 \Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 944| 70........ +. --—-@12 
rodigy....... -—@ 9 York, I........ —@ 8% 
BROWN DRILLS, 

Appleton......— @74¢,Mass., D....., —- @7 
Augusta.... — @7 |Mass.,G.....— @ 644 
Boott......... — @73¢|Pepperell....— @ Th 
Laconia..... -— @7)4\Pelzer.. ..30— @ 1% 
Langley, A...— @-- [Piedmont .. —- @7 
Langley, B ..— @T7 (Stark, A.. @ 1% 





LUPIN'S. 
CELEBRATED FABRICS. 


CASHMERES, COLORED AND BLACES. 
GRENADINES AND FANCY NOVELTIES, 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 
PONSON’S BLACK SILKS, 


CHAS.G. LANDON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BENKARD & HUTTON. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, White Goods 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Undere 
wear, Gloves, Cure 
tains, etc, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


WHICH ARE NOW 8O POPULAR, AND WHICH 
WILL BE WORN 80 GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23.99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 
FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 
ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
THE LEADING SHADES, 





WE GUARANTEE. THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 
MADAME McGEE'S 


Coronet Corsets. 
fect re lacen and pg Dlaeps. 





paid for $1.25. 

CORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, MICH. 

N Y. Depot, 114 Worth ™t 


CRAZY PATCHWORK : sik WOmKS 


Kew | aes ct (heer teeta +R fone bon Pater, on greg 











d to Rebjrecn, TE, conn. for @ doller 
parchegs of Orcche aie 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, Feb, 20th, 1884.1 


COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Oddinnes: to Choice...... 9 @¥th¢ 

Santos, Choice to Best. ......0...e008 14@un 

nh sina din shac'ind pps uments aoe 

Mocha ccuaniwagsdadae 404ee eeecuwad 22 por 
ECE a an me — 

— "ep Op ee Oe PALS Bat 10%4@14 

TERA. 

Rn cS diksivdsscaccencecechawnsne 10 @40 

WI, ©. ciowsccaxenveceoaved 10 @60 

aS naa aie sesecceeeseeeld @46 

DUOMO sc ccc c vce csvecvececcen 20 @65 

GIR cho ove + euscdeusouseweebes 14 @60 

SUGAR. ; 

Raw.—Fair to prime..........-+- 5 13-16@ 6 

Hamp.—Outt Loaf....cccccccccccecece 8 @—- 

Crushed...... he eibhulinlaeinn auek 8 @ a 
OO See 13%4.@ =% 
ee er — @ T5 

WitTr.—standard A..........0+6 o-. —-@ 

SY pes err 6%@ 6% 

Yruro0ow.—Coffee O......cccccccseccee — @ 6% 

BOW. ae ccsccsccecccesions 5K@ 584 
MOLASSES. 

CS cs vv ccsesensogwbatsncesee cee 25 @28 
SE ci ritacesoteeensikoud +oee 26 @28 
6 QHOOEEGs 600 cctccccscesoe: coevte 80 @85 

POSS BlOO. ... . cccecscccecescccesesios 35 @60 

New Orleans..........« samen nen nen aban 80 @58 

erati. 2575 @ 6 00 

CGeorge’s Cod (new), per gtl. . a 

Grand Bank oat tenseuaee 3 50 @ 400 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........+ 21 60 @ 22 0 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mars.......... ——@' 00 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 

ERUPTING, HOT OEE.....00-cecces . —-1@ — 18 

> 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


FLOUR: : 
Sour Extras and Patents. - 00 @#4 00 
No. 3 Winter.........-0. ... 235 @ 2 95 
Superfine Spring.........+- 290 @3 00 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- . 
fine Winter.......-...+. 310 @ 8 40 
State Extra brands........ 345 @ 3 60 
Western § Spring Wheat, ext’a 850 @ 3 60 
Minnesota, “Clear”........ 3.80 @ 5 00 


Spring Wheat, “Patents”, 5 50 @ 6 80 


Wheat Extras eegeeree 5 @ 3 65 
Ex, Amber Ind,, Ohio, and 
“SAE ree 890 @ 4 85 


O. Kound Hoop Ex, (ship’g). 855 @ 8 75 
White Wheat Ex. (O, & Ind.) 390 @ 4 75 


St. Louis, Family......... — <a Gee = 
St. Louis, Choice.......... —-—- @— 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 65 @ 7 25 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 50 @ 6 45 
SOUTHERN ILOUR 
EP ee 525 @ 5 8 
DO icsddecet: Shvebse 575 @ 6 50 
Mains otinsieaes suledenes 425 @ 5 60 
Rye Fiour: 
icsathvwisknescieres 240 @ 2 60 
ER an csngeangh a ae ~ 340 @ 3 75 
Oorn MEAL: 
WIAs 6: Bes 8-cctekihescd 275 @29 
Gc 0.00000 sbenees 840 @ 3 45 
Prize Medal.......0.++++00 300 @ 3 25 
GRAIN, 
WuEAT: 
it are eer #109 @i1i1 
“ No. D. . dawwdouseue$¥2 —-—- @— — 
ae. Fy csessmewebaen 1038 @ 1 09% 
Corn 
PN cicernaneaneece’ eeeeem 61 @— 65 
Btn ebbrhccnbawse ened - 62 @— 6 
Wee, HOD. ccccssccccccces — 67 @— 68 
Oats: 
White, No. 1.....-..s00... 0 4 @~- — 
GL oe divevnens. odbveced — 42i¢@— 43 
PE vsccccns setenes —-— @ -— 
BYE: 
NT oi a6 es FENNEC CEN —-— @— 1% 
., eens Pree — 72 @—t4 
Beans: 
Ee eee 255 @ 2 60 
ee —— @30 
Di adticeunnbenesezeaks es 260 @ 2 65 
Pras: s 
Green, prime, @ bush....... 1 30 @ 1 323¢ 
Southerr Black Eye, @ 2- 
ee $25 @ 3 iO 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
, AERA A ¥17 75 @818 00 
BM ctccccnnace 17 00 @ 17 60 
Clear Back..... beak ehtee 1975 @ 20 00 
Family .......+..+5 eovices 18 75 @ 19 50 
BACON : 
Long and Short Cledr, 
half and haif........ —— @— 9g 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams..........—14 @ — l4h 
Smoked Shoulders...... — 9@ — 9% 
MILL FEED 
LL, «anit ninicemueen deed ?— — @#21 00 
0 Ike | owe Miadie s obi clive date 21 00 @ 22 00 
OE A 21 00 @ 22 00 
BD BE A cbt docdcddodedocis 22 00 @ 24 00 
es hasnaradenest} one 23 50 @ 25 00 
Rye arr bocormeee’s — — @ 21 00 
i coiakes és pie aia chiasaas 29 00 @ 30 00 
Linseed Meal ........ Bedade< een —-—-@—-— 
BEE cnvsougeveieagvences’ -—-@-— 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs @ —85 @®— 90 
Hay, No.2, good, “ “ ... —75 @— 80 
Hay, No. 8, "medium =“ « —60 @ — 70 
Hay, clover mixed “ eee —55 @ — 66 
Hay, Shipping, me 6 awe 55 @ — — 
Hay, Clover ste “ oe —40 @— WO 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“‘ eee —60 @ — 65 
Straw, No. 2itye “ “ 1... —50 @— 55 


Straw, Oat “ eee —45 @ — BO 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 


State D: fs and tubs... 
Btate vaity, faba, fait ieee 
Western, oe 








LARD. 
Steam rendered, per ae -@ 





— @10 00 
GORDIE a ina cine « Stiveded cee —— @10 
Prime City........ atiet Gana —-— @10% 
State, een Mae. 5 besdbecdvees 124¢@133¢ 

P RTA specswetweswe 
i) 4 .* Spee 
Ohio Factory, flat fine 
Flat, good to prune 
No in0 cece cee cu adie mecanl 
“ WON ia os eas cee 
EGGS, 

Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 23 - 
State and Penn., fresh laid. . 21@ — 
Western, fresh-laid....... bees 2k@ — 
Canadian + tess ete tht cédsbote) es - @- 


JRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, prime, large., —17 

Chickens, Phila........ 
6s Jersey 


Peete eae were eeee 





é State and Western.... @ 
Fowls, PR ee eee -— @— 16 
PIT iin: a3 cthesine 4s —-15 @— 16 
“ State and ‘Western csi dilite —14 @— 15 
Fowls and Chickens, fair to good.—12 @— 18 
Duoka, Phila. s (6... ccs00e ere —20 @— — 
‘* State and Western........ —15 @— 18 
WONIN. sh: Secase caremnuti atch —-7 @— 15 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, cheice, per 100......... 6 00 @12 60 
Potatoes, per bbl.......0...e0000s 87 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... — @ 3 75 
Turnips, Russia L. £., per bbl... 75 @ 1% 
Onions, White, tig beaes 2 00 @ 2 25 
Onions, Yellow........s.+.... + 100 @ 1 2 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl........ 50 @ 1 00 
VOMESTIC ae FROIT 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 825 @400 
% ee per bbL...... 350 @ 3 75 
nferior, per bbl.......... 2 00 @ 2 50 
toiniieetnen Jersey, per crate.. 400 @ 4 50 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 150 @3 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd. 
 —b Pr Ae @ 94 
POG, NOE Wisse cccisbiaddes. _ @— 
Hickory Nuts, per bush...... — 7 @100 
JOMESTIC DRIED ‘PRUIT. 
eee abies eoseeee = 6 @—10 
it ely ee . 10 @—l4 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 54{@— 6% 
a, ee a ree —l1l}g@—12 
IN aad de. asis-siviiod ha 1344 @—154, 
Hucklebernies.......-.------ sees —10 @—1035 
SRT oro —30 @—31 
CATTLE MARKRI, 
Western, heavy wethers......... — 64@— 6% 
Mixed, Western..........000.0- -—-5 @— 6 
Yearlin EATADS. 0000 .00cesesenes — 14@— 1% 
Live Calves, prime. .....0.0+000. —10 @— 
ser Sa? 0 004... 5... —-7T @— 9 
“ “ buttermilk fed..... —5 @— 6 
. ee RTASBEYS......... -. —~4 @- 44 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —il @--12 
“ .choloe, .... csec. ~19@- =. 
8, € ehén eed ah oe sere — B3@— 8% 
Hogs, lressed, « . ‘sess — B@ 
WOOL p MAES ST. 
Tudiana pene, unwashed. . é - @35 


Fine 


=) 
“ Coarse and quarter blood. . 20 @28 


— x and 


Fee e ee eeerenee 


N. ¥i4 —— bret — 
Xx 


“ “ “ % 
teense 


“ “ “ 


ve Y “ No,2..... 85 @40 


“ “ “ 


Burry at value, 


wep qeerenceeeen-sene 


common,. ..30 @34 


GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS. 


Per 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... e— — 
Listers’ Stand, py cere hosphate 87 00 
‘*  Ammoniated 
“* —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 
‘* Ground Bone,.......... 31 
‘Crescent Bone.......... 29 
heidi 45 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 4 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer. -. 82 
Wheat ” obs iae’s 
“Cab! ERE 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 
‘Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
ne ialitees compounded to order: 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Oarbon Works) - 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
raw Bone oy Works) 
Banner Raw 
Michigan yoo Works) 
Ear!’s oo, Phosphate..... cane 
**  Horsefoot Guano........ 
Sardy's Phospho-F eruvian Guano 
” — Superphos- 


Feet eee weeeees 


“Acid Phosphate neat aa ciew 
“  Pulverized8, C, P| hate 
ana on orders of 5 tons 
r more. ) 

Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ = 
Seulite Baha, -five Dollar Rhos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 
Baugh’s 


£e 
i] 
oe 
@ 
— 
dE: 
@ 
wi 
spat 


Gnano, Peruy’ n rectified, 9.70 Pc. 68 
‘ 8.40“ 50 


dictab Standard or ee 
(B,DAO TI) S 55 ve dccccccccses 


52 
Bone, Siovolved, fine, ave: nn 00a 
German Potash eg mi } 


Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,). . 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ), per 
Sul naw Aaa, por perl 
Dried Blood, wbvané'coce 

ASHES.—We mos 5@— cents for 
— @6% for Pearl. 
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THE 


Union Mutual 


OF MAINE. 


The Result of the Special Exami- 
nation of Five State Commis- 
Sioners.—A Strong Report. 





The fivet those of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Illinois, New York and Ohio—who 
have been for several weeks engaged in making a 
thorough examination of the affairs of the Union Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Maine, have completed 
their work and published their report, They pronounce 
the Company to be “safe and solyent under the laws 
of any state in the Union.” Following is the full text 
of the report: 

We, the undersigned, commissioners and superin- 
tendents of insurance, having made an exhaustive ex- 
amination into the condition and affairs of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Maine, certify as 
follows: 

That in and after 1878, the Company was in pos- 
session of a large amount of loans upon real estate 
situated in various states, A very considerable part 
of this it was obliged to foreclose and buy in for 
the protection of its int ts. In 1876 it was found 
necessary to reduce the former appraisements upon 
its real estate, in order to conform to the then values 
of property, and to throw out worthless assets, which 
had long been carried upon its books. On December 
Slet, 1876, the Hon. Joshua Nye, insurance commis- 
sioner of Maine, and the Hon. Stephen H, Rhodes, 
insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, made an 
examination of said Company, and found it to be sol- 
vent upon the severest basis of mortality and interest 
assumed by any state laws as per their report dated 
March 84d, 1877. At the end of 1877 the asseta were still 
further marked down upon the books of the Oompany 
by order of the board of directors. From that time 
the property of the Company has increased steadily 
in value and productiveness. Much of this real es- 





tate has been sold at advantageous prices, and turned » 


into marketable securities. In the report for Decem- 
ber Sist, 1876, the Company was possessed of real es- 
tate amounting to $556,800.20, In 1877, this had in- 
creased to $1,227,981.77. In 1878, to $1,934,806,70. In 
1979, to @2,264,828.52, and in 1880, to @2,470,v08.41, by rea- 
son of the foreclosure of mortgages made prior to 
July, 1876, through which the Company obtained title 
to the property, After this, this item d dtothe 


perp oo paper 


‘selected, The premium receipts show s margin or 
loading upon the gross amount, above that required 
by anet valuation of 4 per cent, This is about the 
usual percentage exacted be conservative life insur. 
ance companies, 

From 1877 the surplus of the Company has steadily 
increased, notwithstanding that each year the divi- 
dend to policyholders has been augmented, and that 
the disbursements have frequently exceeded the in 
come, This is partially due to the fact already stated, 
that real estate has increased in value, and that the 

te have d Vabilities to a greater 
extent than the sum expended, and the further fact 
that there is a considerable gain in every life insur- 
ance company from the discontinuance of policies, 
all of which cannot appear in the ordinary accounts of 
receipts and disbursements. A large part of these 
disbarsements have been made in paying off and dis- 
counting maturing endowments. An unusual pro 
Portion of the Company's business was written upon 
endowment policies, 

The books have been found In admirable condition 
and the system such as by reason of checks and 
counter-checks to reduce the chances of error te a 
minimum, and to place an individual responsibility 
upon each department, It has been the habit of the 
Company to make a statement of its affairs at the end 
of each month, including an exact caleulation of its 
reinsurance reserve, deferred and outstanding pre- 
miumes and other items of assets and abilities, The 
securities and accounts have been counted and 
audited quarterly by a committee of the directors, 

In making this examination nothing has been taken 
for granted, and every item of assets and liability has 
been exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this a 
force of nine persons was employed, exclusively of ap. 
praisers of property and searchers of titles. All ordi. 
nary and many extraordinary means of checking the 
correctness of our conclusions were employed and 
there can be no reasonable doubt of their accuracy, 

All items in the nature of contingent assets, such as 
accrued and overdue interest, outstanding and de. 
ferred premiums, and of abilities, such as death 
claims, matured endowments, outstanding dividends, 
ete., have been thoroughly investigated. Premium 
notes have been inspected and veritied seriatim, and 
the policies upon which they are based ascertained to 
have been in force, and the reserves thereon have 
been found sufficient to sustain the loan, Receipts 
and disbursements have been fully examined to ascer. 
tain the correctness of the various accounts, Every 
courtesy and facility has been extenaed freely by the 
Company, ite officers and clerks, and all anawers to 
questions put by us have been made by the officers 
under oath. 


We have no hesitation in prot ng the Company 
to be safe and solvent under the laws of of any state in 
the Union, and that, with the same degree of skill and 
integrity with which the affairs of the Company are 
being aged, it will undoubtedly meet every obliga. 
tion which it has assumed. On December Sist, 188s, 
upon the basis of the 4 per cent, actuaries’ table of 
mortality, it has a surplus of $8#7,18.10; upon the 
basie of the American table, with 434 per cent, interest, 
$718,907.27. Both of these stundards are highly techni. 
cal and conservative. They make no allowance for 
the margins or loadings upon premiums over the net 
rates, nor for the gain which arises from the lapse and 














amount found by us in the statement herewith sub- 
mitted, by reason of the sales of said property. In 
makiug our examination, we have selected December 
Sint, 1883, for the purpose of a financial statement, as 
being the mostconvenient on account of its corres. 
pounding with the close of the fiscal year of the Com- 
pany, and with the date of annual statement made to 
insurance departinents. 

We have caused a careful reappraisement of all the 
real estate owned or loaned upon by the Company, by 
jadependent persons thoroughly scquainted there- 
with, and resiaing in the vicinity, selécted as far ae 
practicable by the insurance departments of the several 
states in which the property is located. The abstracts 
of titles have been examined by attorneys appointed 
by the departments of Maine, New York and Ohio, 
severally and by attorneys in Chicago, The greater 
part of the outstanding mortgages are upon real estate 
sold by the Company for part cash, and annual and 
semi-annual installments for the balance, The pay- 
ment of these installments increases the security from 
yearto year, The overdue interest and retita of the 
Company are small, with the exception of the sum 
accrued upon a single mortgage of large amount, 
which has been In litigation for several years. Agents’ 
balances are very smail, showing that the Couipany has 
its agency sytem well in hand, Bonds are exacted 
for the faithful performances of duty, and agents are 
required to deposit their coll sctions daily to the order 
of the Company, in banks designated for that purpose. 
The amount of liens upon future premiums, as for 

i on outetanding business, is quite mode. 





rate, 

The bouds and stocks owned and loaned upon have 
been inspected and found to be in possession of the 
Company, with the exception of bonds to the amount 
of $160,000 deposited with the Government of Canada, 
$100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of the State of 
Maine, and $10,000 with the Treaaurer of the State of 
Virginia, certificates of which deposits have been se- 
cured from the several officers having custody of the 
same, In every instance it was found’ that the Com- 
pany had paid for said bonds and had absolute owner. 
ship thereof, It is worthy of remark that there are 
no defaulting ‘securities in the entire list, The cash 
claimed to be in the Company's office and deposited in 
banks was found as represented. The registers of poli- 
cies issued by the Company and policies claimed to 
have ceased have been carefully inquired into and 
checked from its organization to date and found to be 
correct. The policies outstanding have been valued 
seriatim, both upon the basis of the 4 per cent. actu 
aries' table of mortality ard the 44 per cent. American 
table, 

The Company commenced business in 149%, From 
that period to date it has paid to policyholders every 
legal obligation incumbent upon it to the amount of 
$20,164,601, and has received from policyholders $26,- 
51,017, and has now on hand for policyholders $6,282,- 
684.10. The total expenses of management of the Com- 
pany in 1876 were $654,408.45, and in the year 1888 they 
were 266,667.07. We find that the gross salaries to offi- 
cers and office employés paid in 1676 were $72,390,865, 
ani for 1883, $41,971.61. Prior to August Ist, 1876, the 
yearly salaries paid to officers alone were $36,000, In 
186% they were $21,500. A large part of the expenses 
has been incurred by reason of the care of the expen- 
sive real estate owned, upon which considerable im, 


‘Lhe montality experienced te less than that provided 


der of polici 


Financial Stat »D 





ber Zist, 1883. 








Appraised value of real estate... . 1,547,088 80 
Loans on bond and mortgage (firet iiens).. 1,472,349 69 
Collateral LOQDB,..., 005. sceeescererecees 141,610 00 
Loans on policies. . ove 8,482 76 
DbenGAe NENG s 00:05 00 0h ds sebooc'dbtebees cedecber 764,071 00 
Bonds aud stocks (market value)........... 1,706,186 98 
Cate 15 CARER. co ce vo ccccsccccviccccvcoscbecdees i 38 
Cash in banks Rese 8,888 19 
Bills receivable,.,.........++++ 0000000 sbeccoces 8,048 74 
Judgment.......... Gro vdddchgddccodbeessccddbes 1,216 00 
Agente’ ledger balances,.... 387 66 
Interest due and accrned.,. 158,514 77 
Rents due and sccrued., 2,801 08 
Uncollected and deferred pee mniume ens 
loading 90 per ceat,)............sececceeeeee 117 4 
WO ib cecccciaceck scaptvsacboetbcescetoa: $4,274,851 68 
CNADMITTED ASSETS, 


1,218 00 
. B48 74 






7 6 

Berkshire Gas Company stock.. 740 00 
Cash due from Indianapolis Bank- 

ING COMPADY. 60.5 ccs ceeeecceneeees 1 
Amount of mortgages in excess of 

Vel UMtiON..... 6. cece cece ssceeees cones IBOTE BO 
Second mortgages... ...... 83.682 43 
RRGOMOOB. 000 sogceccsccccccce 1,908 75 


—— —— 6,191 18 

Past due interest on mortgages 
not inp of forec! voeee OTM 
Mortgages on leasehold..,.......... 4,566 25 








96,229,684 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve, 4 per cent............ 86,751,025 KM 
(Reinsurance reserve, New York stand- 
ard, 434 per cent, interest, $5,420,531, 89,) 
Death losses and matured endowments dre 
and unpaid.. 17,004 20 
Death®* losses and matured endowments 
not AUEC,,.....-0006 82,980 98 
Death lowses and other. ‘policy ‘clsims re. 
MBDA Soh... 0s dvicddicccscctvccsecbeusedscaddeces 28,800 5A 
Premium obligations in excess of net ‘value 
of policies...... oepece a7 00 
Unpaid dividends to policyholders... sneete 10,748 84 
Other Habilities—viz.: Premiums paid in 
advance, $2,687.89; contingent reserve, 
8927.10; unpresented bills, $5,000,00..,.... 8,614 88 
Total liabilities on policyholders’ ac- 
COURE. ..ccecccrrsrerescesccees «tsesersees 771 00 
Surplus on policyholders’ account......... 887,918 10 


(Surplus by New York standard 9718,- 
907,27. 





Insurance Commissioner of New Hamoehire, 
CHAS, A, SWIGERT, 
Auditor pervptrrmedar re 
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Fusurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRESS IN 
1883. 


Tus following is a statement of the 





amounts of new insurance written in 1883 
by the life companies doing business in 
this state, compared with 1882, the Union 
Mutual excepted, the 1883 figures for that 
not being at hand: 


NEW YORK COMPANIES, 


1843, 1982. Increase, 
BrooklyD.,....+-...0++ $505,653 $429,581 176,472 
Equitable...... 81,129,756 62,262,279 18,867,477 
Germanila,........0+++ 4,527,983 4,738,431 * 205,688 
Homeé........+++ ‘ 3,065,544 2,385,235 680,309 
Homeopathic......... h2, 960 672,555 180,406 
Manhattan... 8,561,987 8,621,047 8U,940 
eee 87,810,507 87,234, 4548 676,139 
New York............ 62,786,664 41,925,520 11,410,004 
Provident ............ 5,629,100 507,676 6,121,435 
United Stutes...... 6,441,004 2,947,761 2,493,293 
Washington.. 6,339,470 6, 67,795 "68,325 


TeGAh.... .cccccccees 9202,010,618 $162,677,537 $89,362,081 
Decrease. 


COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 


PRAMS, 00.020 + sce ccceces 810,032,488 = $9,525,065 #5 7,368 
Berkshire....... 2,656,436 2,152,692 508,744 
Coun. General,..... 1,028,470 901,503 96,877 
Conn, Mutual...... 7,442,793 7,199,705 243,088 
John Hancock 5,069,389 4,832,257 237,112 
Masa. Mutual....... 6,917,960 4,085,070 1,832,880 
Mutual B-nefit 18,266,276 11,081,145 2,225,131 
Nat, of Vermont.. 2,700,500 2,095,275 605,225 
New Eng. Mutual, 6,980,208 6,080,451 908,445 
No, West. Mutual 20,196,582 15,918,150 4,218,482 
Penn. Mutual... 6.976,0% 46,495,480 490,545 
Phenix Mutual, 1,468,710 1,089,402 874,208 
Prov. L, and Trust 7,085,626 6,088,491 1,002,137 
State Mutual... 2,996,200 1,655,700 1,229,500 
Travelers... 4,699,171 4,581,875 167,796 
Union Central 5,156,204 4,400,988 751,216 

Total.... coveee + 9308,446,053 $88,169,929 $15,276,724 

Total, both . 305,485,671 $250,846,866 $54,638,805 


Of the other states companies, every one, 
and of the New York companies all but 
two, show an increase. In some respects 
the jump forward made by the hitherto 
insignificant Provident Savings (if the fig- 
ures are not erroneous) is the most unex- 
pected. The Equitable is easily ahead, 
having done the largest year’s business ever 
known. The New York also made an im- 
mense advance, and records the largest busi- 
ness ever known initslongexperience. The 
Mutual, on the other hand, made a 
conspicuously small advance—less than 
#600,000; these three great companies did 
$171,676,000 out of #202,000,000. The 
Equitable shows an increase of 80 per cent. 
over 1883; the New York, 28 per cent.; the 
the United 
the Provident Savings, 


Mutual, less than 2 per cent; 
States, 81 per cent. ; 
1,009 per cent. 

Of the other states companies, the North- 
western, Mutual Benc fit, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and the State Mutual are prominent in 
respect to increase, the two last showing 
gains of about 45 and 75 per cent. 


The roll is one of honor all through, and 
is most suggestive, especially considered 
also with reference to the fact that assets, 
surplus, premiuins, income, disbursements, 
and amounts at risk, all increase. The 
Provident is stil) inthe stage of experi- 
ment; the Homeopathic is a specialty; the 
smaller companies are very sound and 
solid; the last of the deadwood went off 
with the Knickerbocker, and the now 
short list of New York companies contains 
none for which any fears of present or pro- 
spective shakiness need be entertained. 
The other list may be characterized in the 
same manner, and life insurance was never 
so solid, so useful, so well-esteemed and 
80 progressive as it is now. The assess- 
ment societies must be admitted to be a pres- 
ent fact, and what general effect they are 
exerting on the business is not quite easy 
to tell. It at least appears certain that they 
cannot be retarding legitimate insurance 
any; for, if they are retarding it, what would 
have been the record of the year’s progress 
but for such retardation? 

All the old string of objections and 
charges against life insurance seems to 
have worn out; its continued existence 





and progress are the most conclusive refu- 
tation of them and proof of its own useful- 
ness. We wonder sometimes whether the 
persons who seem to find such satisfaction 
in-declaiming against life insurance com- 
panies have ever reflected that there is such 
a thing as making too effective a case, and 
thereby proving too much. Let it be.ad- 
mitted that life insurance is wasteful, use- 
less, deceptive, swindling, and so on; 
then we have the conclusion that some mil- 
lions of the practical American nation keep 
on, for generation after generation, paying 
money for such a wretched thing; hence 
the people are fools. If a man avers that 
wheat is as valuable as sawdust as respects 
nutrition, and that railroads are not as use- 
ful as dirt roads, the fact that both are used 
makes him out what is called a ‘‘ crank”; 
is it not time the anti-insurance ranter were 
treated as harmlessly cranky, setting up 
his own little, sour, disappvinted, or pur- 
blind dictum against the common judg- 
ment and experience? 


_—— 
—_ 


LOANS AND SECURITY IN MIS- 
SOURI. 

A 8r. Louis press dispatch of 29th ult. 
gives a condensed statement of the purport 
of a letter received from President Green 
of the Connecticut Mutual, by the company’s 
financial agent for the state of Missouri. 
The dispatch says: 





“The writer makes the announcement that 
on account of the recent decision of Commis- 
sioner Phillips in the case of David Long against 
Joseph Lowg, the company, unless the present 
status of the question is changed, will be obliged 
to abstain from making any further investment 
in Missouri. The suit which Phillips decided 
was brought by a Quincy (Ill.) banker against a 
Missouri banker to whom the farmer had loaned 
#4,000. Phillips decided it in favor of the de- 
fendart because the sale was made under the 
deed of trust legally. In his decision Phillips 
went out of his way, it is claimed, to show that, 
in his opinion, the Missouri banking law im 
its application to foreign corporations denies 
them the collection of debts from persons to 
whom they have loaned money in this state. 
The Supreme Court has already given two decis- 
ionz adverse to his view on this point, and Phil- 
lips attacks the grounds upon which they were 
based, and states further: ‘I am constrained 
from applying what I think is the proper con- 
struction of the statute to this case out of con- 
siderations of justice and good faith toward the 
creditors, who have, on the faith, perhaps, of a 
long accepted construction of a statute, made 
contracts andadvanced money based thereon. It 
is not improbable that large sums of money are 
similarly loaned in this state on the faith of the 
decision in the case referred to. The spirit of 
conservatism and good faith, which should ever 
influence the administration of justice, inclines 
me to leave this matter, as to existing contracts, 
undisturbed.’ 

“Commenting on this, Mr. Green says that the 
line between existing and future contracts could 
hardly be more sharply drawn, and then goes on 
tosay: ‘We feel that we can in common pru- 
dence but regard this asa distinct notice of the 
mtention of the court when a case shall have 
arisen before it which it can regard as 
untrammeled by former decisions, and the 
language of the decision can have no other, 
purpose in the form in which it is placed 
than to throw the whole question open as to 
all except existing contracts. This, coupled 
with the explicit statement of what the views of 
the court might be were this question before it 
in proper form, makes it appear to us extremely 
hazardous to make further contracts, the 
enforcement of which would be undoubtedly 
contested in some of the cvurts subject 
to its review.’ In conclusion, Mr. Green says: 
‘We are, therefore, compelled most reluctantiy 
to advise you that we dare not make further in- 
vestments of money in Missouri until your Su- 
preme Court snall have cleared this question of 
all doubt by a final authoritative construction of 
the statute in question, or until the people of 
Missouri have said, by their legislature, whether 
itisor is not consistent with the public good 
that they shall be permitted to borrow our money 
without exposing us to the danger of losing it 
by the simple refusal to pay it.’ 

“The letter has carried consternation into fi- 
nancialand real estate circles. Judge Todd, coun- 
sel of the company for Missouri, to-day said 
that the decision of Commissioner Phillips has 
brought Missouri incalculable harm, which 
could only be remedied by an immediate reversal 
by the Supreme Court of the decision. He said 
that the company had been loaning money in 
Missouri for 25 years, and that its rate of interest 
at present is 6 per cent., while borrowers will 
now be forced to rely upon private capitalists, 
who will demand and get the full legal rate of 10 
percent. In this way a check will at once be 
given to a vast amount of enterprise throughout 





the state. It is estimated that foreign corpora- 
tions are at present creditors of Missouri to the 
extent of about $50,000,000, which will be with- 
drawn if the decision is not reversed.” 

The detaiis of this case, and especially the 
judicial authority of Mr. Phillips, com- 
paratively speaking, are not made wholly 
clear in this dispatch; but we give it as we 
find it, because the drift of it is indicated 
clearly and it is a matter of great import- 
ance. On the face of it, it appears that the 
Connecticut Mutual regards this attitude 
of a judicial offer as at the very least ex- 
pressing a doubt in regard to permitting 
the enforcement of loan contracts hereafter 
made. Security which the laws of the 
courts make non-realizable is no security. 
Loans without security cannot be made, 
especially since it is incontroverti- 
ble that, as a general thing, lending, 
without the pretense of any security and 
upon the personal honor of the borrower, 
would be rather safer than nominally se- 
cured loans in a state which attempted to 
cheat non-resident lenders. Possibty the 
abolition of all laws and processes for en- 
forced collections, and the putting of every- 
thing upon the footing of debts of honor, 
would be, in the long run, an improved 
status; but we have not come to that yet, 
and a life insurance company cannot antici- 
pate it. . 

The letter of President Green onght to 
carry “consternation,” by simply calling 
attention to the necessary consequences of 
such an interpretation of statute or of 
permitting its existence, if correctly inter- 
preted. If the statute is correctly inter- 
preted and is not changed, Missouri will 
be abandoned as a loaning field, and cap- 
italists wil withdraw their interests as 
oo as possible. 





IN SURANCE. 


1851. 1884. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before insusing your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


. W. BOND, President. 
OHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
ate Veli RDGHREX, 4,5 Vice-President and 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
NEW MARBLE HRI PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL. CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL. 
pOROLAle PR ny ito Vathirs Bat beh “yaar eMeTn 


vided for Safe Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GU ED BY THE YALE TIME 
ARPED,! * 


SECURITIES AN AND Rn euad Whee, ny descrip. 
Hon yo nuding 50 , ee ON 
BP ‘AL PEGOARANTY At LEAF, RATES. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLL! ae MITTED FOR A 


x Ht 
UTORS, ADMINISTRA. 
TORS “an roe Pay tbh <a VE gra! EXE- 
every . 
Solpaaiilicnn and individuals, - soe 


ALL ae Ds and 1 TEN EST MEY Li are kept 
separate and apart the assets 4 ie Go heat 
ditional wenn the Co mpany has 
coastal of 3 y Capeasitte fal Trust 
Set obhiest eas 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY 
WITHOUT CHARGE. _— 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vi t, and in charge of the 
Trust Pepertme mt 
ROBERT PATT RSON, Tre Treas. and Sec. 


DIREC 
A, Caldwell, Merri: 
Raward W. Clark, “Wee & ~ 
Alexan: lenry, 4 
George F. » 
Henry CO. 2. mas McKean. 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - - President. 
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holders the adva 
over ol, ofall other 
companies, in Non-for- 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JANUARY ATH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaireon the sist December, 1883. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1883, to 3ist December, 18#8...... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SL. Clceducececcenkctoersnereccce 232 58 
Total Marine Premiums. . +_ 85,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist said 
1883, to Bist December, 1883............ 84,26).428 93 
Losses paid during the same Sing 
Il oatuessccsasieesbeoe 81,8 901,042 38 B 
Returns of Premi- 
us an Ex- 
boc evevccsed $850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United | cl, Oly, and Stat of ew 3 York on.cet.105 ¢ 
b Stocks ond 4... 3 1,956,500 rf 
state ~\ claims due the Company, 
estima oar 000 
Premium Notes Pana Bills Keceival 1,588,306 79 
Cashin Bank 835,710 68 
Amount $12,972,312 47 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
$list December, 183, for which certificates will be 1asued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 

D. JONES HORACE GRAY 

Gath 8 DENNIS, MUND Ww. CORLIES, 
H. MOORE LEMOXNE, 

CHARLES eR 'SSELL, howe B. MINT 

ES LOW LES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, Son N ELLIOTT, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G, DE FOREST, 
A, A. RAVEN HARLES D, LEVERIGH, 

WM. STURGIS, ILLIAM B z 











Ww 
LLIAM H. 
JOSIAH O. LOW. THOS, B. DINGTON, 
WILLIA CLOW oe HORAC x? HUBER 
ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM D i 
oA. A. HAND. JOHN L. RIKER. 


JOHN BEWhE a N. DENTON SMITH, 
RAEN GEORGE BLISS. 
CHARLES P. BUKDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Prea't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Prea't. 


MAVHAPTAN. LIFE HSTRANCE C0 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY BTOK ES. 
First eet J.L. HA /ARY. 
Se res., H. B. STOKE 
Secretary. H. Y. W P 
Actuary, S. N. STE INS.” 
From the Home Journal, 
The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-estab 
lished | comeeny gives. evidence of the sound financial 
nd rosperity of ghisiperiration. 











. 





st. 





Tts income for the year | as $2.0 
disbursement 8 ma 475,1 178.3 aves a balance of 
neoesy el ~g ty fons o gross assets. ucting for 


not yet due, reported claims, un) —~ dividends, 
t o reserve on — policies, ete., re remains a 
surplus = pesety two and a wearer millions. The 
nerease in its ne’ I ascots over last year is $250,000 


(NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 








OS SRS Pt $16.432.181 85 
I ccs ocsndaicinnatcuian 13,864,889 62 
Total Surptus.................. $2.567 292 2S 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSUK \NCE COMPANY, 
ci 181 Mroadway, N. Y. 








NET Se 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. .$2.565 141 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, Prestdent. 
I. REMBEN LANE. ViceePrest and =ec’y 





1829. 1884. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANI CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPULPHIA. 






TOTAL ASSETS San, = : 
JAS. W. ream 

arpa FEANSISE: EEL 

Mecretaly. 


Aoegey Department: 





Corfaard Wrest, New Hoek. 





Huoxe, Manager 
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19th Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 


Premi 160,316 51 
e.. A EARP RIE eT 74,998 B 
t amd LOGB..........ccccececncnneeerenener® 20,661 | u 
Total Receipts. . -++e_ $255,806 21 


SUSSORNEMEN TS © IN hanes 1883. 








Paid Death Olaims.. one ¢ 
Endowments, .....--.-****" See 0 
nent piveece 1184 
Dividends........------.**+*** aa 
All other disbursements 0,81 
Total Disbursements. .......--+0++++-eeeeeee $211,275 8% 


soote, January let. Mass. Hiandard....... 1, 


ties, 
BOEB. «oo 0000. 20 cecgooesees 308,609 92 
sarrins to Policy holders, N. ¥. Standard... 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sect’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
Maximum insw um a) 
he protection of life. Insurance secu: by pay 
ments called for as dea ally occur. RA. as you 
goand fet what you pay for, asin fi 
ums to claims and to 


deat 
Sei ar tan 2 ee Pct ae 


than those for Le ey zwar 
Apnusl ex! ses limited tot hree dollars AF 4 
aguena dollars insured. 
mi Ly occurring three years after death 
contestable fu any cause, 


W. D. HAF 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MIGH. 


THE CONTINENTAL 

ay EG 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 


$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 


$504,337.06. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS 
\ President. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 


No. 120 Broadway. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
Po A Oa Nea 
STATEMENT, 

JANUARY lst, 1884. 





Cash Capittal...........ccccseees $400,000 00 
Unea Sarre a 
other liabilities............++++ 159,755 60 
Not Surplus........+:+...ssccrees 616,477 26 
Total A sacts.......cccvesees $1,170,232 86 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
Lote Ue ECU OB NAGEMENT 


AU Forms of Life and nd Endowment Polscies Iesued 


ROSNAN, Preadent. 
©, P. FRALEIGH, sondae* e* x 
GEO. tt . BURFORD, Actuary 














~ CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 
All other Claims, less than.............. 


COR meeeeeeeeeeeseeeeereneeeeseee® 


$4,867,942 O1 





RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


WEARS. PRD ecciiesssconccceseisggroverdachssbetvesedbsteectssiteesesies 1,750,137 81 
I sche eaachidsinsscntidac becnvetenopeceetedsablevtddtabeadatddeste 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes Of 1884........0. s.cccsccccvecccccesccccccvces covers 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884...................ccceeeeeees 1,661,797 28 
ES een ee KEY Li Senn See 1,000,000 00 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


$343,131 04 
37,193 00 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 





$4,867,942 O1 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Lie surance Compa 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 3848 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


RT PP ra ry Rae Ae RASTA $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91-—$10, 948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gaina on real 

Cea be: OEE A as oh bck vb clap dos otha clo Spdbanedsdécdec 8,088,863 95 


$26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—@13,661,350 66 
$62,579,865 77 





DISBU RSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
OETONE SOONERS. Ba UT o ndoie co cbidivecdeccdeovcccesesccooes 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies, 8,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders,............eeeeeeeees $6,699,390 40 
Dawes O08 VOAGRTAIGIG. «occ cccccccdocvaciel gcacsdeecvde bebees’ 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 18 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 
: ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,398,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
NR on 440 cp wend enatvierbinendesseessecseesss 28,390,690 98 
Sar na.nsnviscaenstiansedashcehosebaamieieatensat ess ont aie 4,508,779 89 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security).............sss05+5 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)........0.0ceceeeeeees 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... cseecceeccccesececeees 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
WeGHEIR ano oreccvencesrcccceprcecepepenatone Gasccs cecspolecens 586,811 05 
CE WING G-4'c-05'4 in ose bird 4459009. c onie cdma 4s 409000055 eens 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884............... 362,272 15—#58,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities Over COBt..........ce cece cece cents eececesueees 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January lst, 1884- $55,542,902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 


2,065,062 85 














Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884............. #251,408 48 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, 6t0...........ccsceeeseeeeseses 359,368 60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... . 29,768 00 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium,,...............ee0008 47,635,147 0 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
WENN S sip edd orescansssettnceeckenveresnronaiie $2,091,372 1 
Addition to the Fund during 1888 for surplus and 
Manbased SETUETOB 60 vis ccscivcc.ccesccescotsoees 1,116,989 00 
Do gg EEOC OL, MORRO SEP EE ET ape, $8,208,311 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
Wh NIG DOIN 60.0705. a0 6:06 666. cnscdeey do 972,215 12 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1st, 1884................ese0eee 2,286,096 04 
Reserved for premiums paid im advanog...........sseeeeececeeees 28,610 48 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent............cccccceceecececcusvececeecece a 95 ry +4 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ percent., estimated at ‘over..... seeenath o 
From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564, 


Jan. 1, 1880; 45,705 
Jan. 1, 1851, 48,548 
Jan, L 1882, 927 


Jan 
Number o1 Amount [Fan 1881, 185,726,916. 





Policies in force jan. 1, 1883, 60,150 at risk i 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 69,227 Jan. 1, 198,746,048, 
Death- (1879, $1,569,854. Income (187 033,650. Divisible (J 1 1 
1880, 1,731,721. 1880) OisIT one. mn {Jam on. eet £9.08. 
claims < 1881, 2018, 208. from 1881, 2,482,654. Surplus at Sean ra 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. | goa rete 
paid | 1883, 2/263, 092. Interest (1888, 2,712,863. 4 percent, Jan. 1, ieee 5,002,614, 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIBS, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. 8TUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


8. 8. FISHER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN. President. 
WILLIAM E H, BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 


HENRY TUOK, M.D., 





A. HUNTINGTON, MD MCD, | Medical Raaminers, 
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Old and anny 


THE MOURNFUL TALE OF A 
KITTEN. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN. 


Iv is t be ardently hoped that none will be 
led by this narrative to any reinforcement of the 
old fiction that the good die young. Neverthe~ 
less, had Percy somewhat misbehaved and fallen 
even into disrepute, he had undoubtedly lived 
longer ; inasmuch as there had not then been so 
solemn councils held (as November was about to 
drive his fair mistress from their sea-side haunt) 
as to the impossibility of rendering so tenderly 
reared a pet comfortable in a Winter boarding- 
house, nor had there been this reluctant em- 
ployment of chloroform as a gentle mode of exit 
from evils that he knew nothing of! Meanwhile, 
the true lesson of this tragic chapter in real life 
is—well—perhaps there isn’t any ! 





THE MOURNFUL TALE OF A KITTEN. 





O Muse, approach no fun unto! 
I’m sad from floor to ceilin’ ; 

No heartless pun, nor doggerel new ; 
My theme ia quite too feelin’. 


I muse of one who mews no more, 
Of one who spent the season 
Upon the sea, and lived and died 

Alike without good reason, 


Some people die what's got the gout, 
And some,what's got the mitten, 

And some what haint got nothin’ ; but 
*T wan't that what ailed our kitten. 


I tell not of a man who died, 
Home moral cause a-shovin’, 

A virtuous feline’s fate I sing, 
Who died of too much lovin’ ; 


A lovin’ of two maidens fair, 
A lovin’ of the ocean, 

He had not learned of Circe and 
Her sweet but fatal potion ; 


A lovin’ of soft hands and ways 
That was most wondrous movin’ ; 
A lovin’ that at last did not 
Quite prove to be improvin’. 


‘Tis said there wa'n't no fittin’ place 
On earth for his receivin’ ; 

No, bein’ handy to the sea, 
Friends shipped him off to Heaven ! 


Not so; he was first loved to death. 
Why, I have seen that kitten 

A lyin’ hours where I'd ha’e died 
Just thinkin’ of a-sittin’! 


There was another cause, alas ! 
Of his last, hie worst failin’ ; 
Ah, me, he lost his health so hale 

By indiscreet inhalin’ ! 


The tale is true, as oft retailed, 
One you may put your faith in ; 
He somehow kind o lost his breath 

A-doin’ too much breathin’ ! 


A gentle maiden on him breathed ; 
He dreamed of her and Eden ; 

Up through the ether passed, and left 
A-musin’ now the maiden. 


Oh ! learn this lesson well, ye men, 
Fair woman is Eve's daughter, 

And never take from temptin’est hands 
A thing ye hadn’t oughter ! 


Now mourn we all, with honest tears, 
The life so shortly ended ; 

A life in which so cunning ways 
And gentle graces blended. 


I call to mind the Thracian bard 
That set wild beasts a-sleepin' ; 

A greater here, « sleepin’ brute, 
Has set us all a-weepin’. 


Well, Percy, when the time shall come 
For me to take my leavin’ ; 
May I have sweetened life and love, 
And, like you, leave ’em grievin’. 
Savornries, N, Y. 
——_—— _ - —_— --—— 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








Ir was Grandmother Cooper who told us 
the story one Winter night at Dellwood. 
Sue and Mary were there, and Caroline 
Walters, and we were sitting in the great 
kitchen, because the keeping-room stove 
always smoked when the wind was north- 
east. No wind that ever blew could check 
the current that rushed upward from the 
deep black cavern of the kitchen fireplace 
when once the great hickory logs were 
ablaze there; for Phillis tolerated no stoves 
on her premises. On one side of the fire. 
place ‘sat Grandmother in her straight- 
backed chair,a little rug of lamb-skin under 





her feet, and her hands busy with the mit- 
tens she was always knitting. Her specta- 
cles were pushed up upon her cap, and the 
gleam of the fire on the great round glasses 
made her look as if she were. crowned with 
two stars, as indeed she might well, have 
been if tithe of her good deeds had been 
‘tewarded. On the other side, crouched 
Old Phillis, on a sort of box with a patch- 
work cushion, sewing rags for the braided 
mats which were her pride and glory. 
Phillis never sat anywhere else, and there 
was a tradition among the children that 
the box was full of treasures brought from 
Africa. She was a curious old creature, 
hent and wrinkled, with wool almost as 
white as snow; but her rule within the four 
walls of her premises was as absolute as 
that of any old chieftain of her native land, 
who trades off members of the royal fam- 
ily fora coat with brass buttons, Phillis 
tolerated my grandmother while she con- 
fined herself to the straight-backed chair 
and the lamb-skin rug, but she resented 
the young folks; and while we laughed and 
chattered and strewed our fancy work 
over her white pine table she shot angry 
glances at us from behind her saucer-like 
spectacles, and occasionally muttered to her 
carpet rags. 

I think we rather enjoyed her ill- 
humor, and were all the merrier, Sue 
even proposing to pop corn in the ashes, 
as things like that always enraged Phillis. 
It was to keep the peace after this proposi- 
tion that Grandmother told us the story, 
not dreaming that money would not have 
hired us to visit the Wood-house chamber 
for corn at that time of night. 


‘* | was just thinking,” said Grandmother, 
drawing down her spectacles to widen the 
thumb of her mitten, ‘‘how times had 
changed since your  great-grandfather 
moved up to this farm. It was the andirons 
set me to thinking; they’re the very same 
we had in the old log house. Artemesia 
and I had names for both of them. One 
was Snackarib, and the other was Hashue- 
rus, though I don’t remember which was 
which.” 

**They look like old Hindu idols,” said 
Caroline, kneeling down to look at the 
grim iron faces, at which Phillis muttered, 
and I remembered that Joe had once de- 
clared that Phillis said her prayers to the 
goblins on the andirons. 

‘*Father never encouraged us in such 
nonsense, but Mother rather liked it. She 
was full of fancies herself, for all she was 
as brave a woman as ever breathed. Did 
L ever tell you about her first sugar mak- 
ing?” 

** Never,” said Caroline, coming back to 
her seat. 

‘*Of course I don’t remember it all my- 
self. Artemesia and I were babies, and 
Josiah was only four; but I’ve heard it so 
often seems to me I remember every par- 
ticular. When Artemesia was seven years 
old she was sent to bed without her sup- 
per for insisting that she recollected watch- 
ing the bear, and wondering if he really 
meant to eat her. I don’t doubt she told 
the truth. Recollecting is recalling an 
impression made some time before, and 
she couldn’t tell the difference between the 
impression made by hearing a thing, and 
the impression mafle by its happening. 
Folks don’t understand children, or think 
how the talk they hear just soaks in and 
stays. But I forgot I hadn’t come to the 
bear yet. Father bought this farm before 
the war broke out, of a man that claimed 
to have a title to it, though it turned out 
he hadn’t a mite. 

‘The war was over when he moved up; 
but everybody said it was risky, for the 
British had made trouble with the Indians, 
and they were always coming over from 
York State, and prowling about the scattered 
farms. But Father wasn’t afraid of Indians, 
and first to last he never had any trouble 
with them, most likely because he was 
brought up a Quaker and had peaceable 
ways with him. Two other families moved 
up at the same time. John Colbrook and 
Ephraim Downing. The farmsjoined, and 
they put the houses tolerable close, not 
more’n & half a mile apart, which was pretty 
neighborly for those days. The first year 
it was close work, and there was nothing 
to be thought of but making a shift to fetch 
the folks and the creaturea all through 
alive. Most they had to live on was rye 
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bread and bean porridge, and once, in an 
awful cold spell, my Mother had to take 
up her home-made carpet and tie it around 
the cow to keep her from treezing to death 
inthe shed, Butone way and another 
they managed to get through; and when 
the cows came in fresh, and they had-plenty 
of milk and butter, they began to feel rich. 

‘‘There was the handsomest kind of a 
sugar bush on the farm, about half a mile 
from the house. ‘The trees are dead now, 
but I remember them well, growing tall 
and straight, on little swells, without a 
mite of underbrush, and a clear spring in 
the hollow by the sugar house, as if every- 
thing had been planned on purpose. There 
was no sugar house in those days, though, 
only a kind of hut which Father built of poles 
and branches, when he found Mother.was de- 
termined to make sugar. Neither of the 
other women could attend to it, and all the 
men folks tried to discourage Mother; but 
she knew they’d be proper glad of maple 
syrup and sugar to help out the victuals. 
So when there came a spell of nice sugar 
weather along the last of February, she 
got Father to fix up the hut and tap the 
trees, 

‘* They hadn’t seen the sign of an Indian 
or a wild beast in all the Winter,and she was 
just as happy as a girl to get out of doors 
into the sweet smelling woods. Sarah 
Downing offered to look after the babies, 
and Father took her upon the ox-sled, with 
the big iron kettle, and she had little Josiah 
for company. It was not very far to where 
the men were clearing and burning for corn, 
so she never thought of being lonesome. 
Most days Father came over and ate dinner 
with her, and at night she rode ‘home on 
the sled, and the men took turns staying to 
tend the sap. 

‘« Everything went on beautifully until the 
very last day. There was a lot of sugar, 
half a barrel of nice syrup, and only a small 
kettleful of the last run to finish off. It 
was such a warm day, Mother declared she 
meant to take the babies to the woods, and 
not bother Sarah Downing with them. So 
she took us along, and Father left Watch 
to look after us. Watch was a sheep dog, 
a collie they called him. He had been 
trained in Scotland, and Father paid a great 
price for him. Sheep in those days had to 
be protected from Wolves as well as kept | 
from straying, and they had to shut them 
up in the shed when Watch was not with 
them. The faithful fellow seemed restless 
and uneasy, as if he knew he was away 
from duty. He would walk to the edge of 
the clearing, put. up his nose:and sniff, and 
then'come slowly back, and lie down by 
the babies with a troubled sigh. 

***Tt is all right, Watch,’ Mother would 
say, and he would lift up his head and gaze 
at her with his intelligent eyea; ag much as 
to say: 

‘** Tt may be all right; but I don’t like it. 
What are you doing up here? Why don’t 
you do your cooking at home? Who do 
you think is to look after those sheep?’ 

‘Mother went on with her work until she 
had the syrup ladled into the small kettle, 
and just finishing up on some coals. She 
drew the fire out from under the big kettle, 
and went to the spring for water to wash 
it. She felt very rich and happy over her 
success; but she was tired for all that; 
and she sat down a few minutes in the lit- 
tle sunny hollow to rest. She sat looking 
about her, taking in the lay of the land, 
and planning how she would have the new 
house up there some day, and a milk house 
over the spring. Then she filled her pail 
and came slowly up the hill; but the minute 
she caught sight of the shanty she saw 
Watch, with every hair bristled up, and his 
head pointed toward the woods. He didn’t 
growl, but stood as if he was carved out of 
wood. Mother dropped her pail, and 
started to run, and at that instant she saw a 
large black bear coming around the ledges 
north of the. camp. I don’t ’spose folks 
in those days were so much afraid of bears; 
they were used to them, and though they 
were dreadful mischievous among the pigs 
and calves and sometimes spoiled the corn- 
fields they seldom attacked people. They’re 
as fond of sweets, though, as boys, and 
they'll overturn and spoil more than they 
eat, so Mother thought first of the babies 

and then of the sugar. She got to the 
camp before the bear, and first thing she 
did was to pick up Artemesia and me and 





dump as into the big kettle. It was;what 
they called a potash kettle, too big to swing 
from a pole, but set up on stones so that 
the fire could be built under it. It was 
rather a sticky cradle, and Mother said 
afterward that she remembered turning up 
the blanket to protect our caps, which had 
been sent us from England. 

‘* Artemesia put her thumb in her mouth 
without a whimper; but I set up a scream 
partly from fright and partly from spunk. 

‘* dare say the bear had never heard sueh 
a sound before, for Indian babies never cry 
aloud, and he stopped short and sat down 
on his haunches to consider. The instant 
he stopped Watch flew at him as if he had 
been shot out of a cannon, without so much 
as opening his mouth for a sound. The 
bear drew himself up, and with one slap of 
his great paw sent the brave dog whirling 
over the ledge with a broken leg. Then he 
sat down again and looked at Mother as she 
stood, swinging the ax, before the sugar 
kettle. Her heart began to fail her as she 
heard Watch’s cry of pain; but when the 
sounds grew fainter, and she knew he had 
started for home, she was ready to cry at 
thought that he would forsake her. She 
knew Father was not at home, so there 
would be no one tocome to her; for even 
little Josiah had gone with the men to the 
clearing. But Watch was wiser than she 
thought. The poor fellow limped off to the 
nearest house, which was Ephraim Down- 
ing’s; and the moment Sarah saw him, she 
knew something was wrong at the sugar 
camp. 

‘** Bears after the sugar, I reckon,’ said 
Sarah, and she blew the horn to call the 
men. 

‘Then she took down the old musket 
that was always kept loaded, and started 
rapidly up the wood road. 

‘‘Inthe meantime the bear had recovered 
his senses, and came shambling toward the 
hut, following the scent of the warm syrup. 
Mother still kept shouting and swinging 
her ax; but the bear took very little notice 
of her and walked directly to the tub of 
sugar, She thought of all the hard work 
she had put into that sugar, and remem- 
bered that it would be a year before there 
would be another chance to make any. 


***You shall not have it, you great dirty 


‘beast,’ she said, rushing at him with the 


ax. 

* But, after all, she did not quite dare to 
strike, lest she might make him furigus; so 
she caught up her great gourd dipper, and 
gave him a dipperful of boiling syrup right 
in his face and eyes, and before he could re- 
cover from that she threw another and an- 
other. 

‘The bear pawed blindly at his face and 
rolled upon the ground, covering himself 
with a mass of dead leaves and sticks. 
Mother was getting so much excited she 
was just ready to strike him on the head 
with the ax when Sarah Downing came 
puffing up the hill. 

‘**Give me the gun!’ cried Mother. 

‘¢«The men are coming,’ said Sarah. 

‘**T don’t care,’ said Mother. ‘I intend 
to finish this job myself!’ and so she did, 
shooting the bear behind the ear, with 
the muzzle of the gun so close it singed 
the fur. 

‘And then, to show she was just like 
any other woman, she sat down on the 
ground and cried. 

‘**Pity’s sake! What are you crying 
about? The bear’s dead!’ said Sarah Down- 
ing, who always was a stupid thing. 

““*To think,’ said Mother, wiping her 
eyes, ‘that I had to waste a kettleful of 
my njce sap on the old thing.’ 

“** Well,’ said Sarah, ‘you’ve got the 
bear, and there’s the skin and the meat to 
make up. I call that a pretty good bar- 

n.’ 

‘*But there was very little meat to the 
bargain. The bear had just crawled out of 
Winter quarters, and he was just about 
‘starved, nothing but skin and bones, which 
accounted for his not being anxious for a 
quarrel. I’m afraid if he had eaten that tub 
of sugar he might have topped off with Arte- 
mesia and mé, in spite of Mother. The 
men folks skinned him and Father tanned 
the fur fora rug. Many’s the nap Arteme- 
fla aid Lhad on it. 

“You might suppose that would have 
been the .end of Mother’s sugar-making, 
but it was only the beginning. 
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‘‘One year two Indians came into camp 
with some game and sat down by the fire. 
Mother dressed and cooked some of their 
game, and gave them some corn bread and 
maple syrup to eat with it. They were 
going peaceably away when one of them 
spied a bright brass skimmer, and was 80 de- 
lighted with it he took it and hung it around 
his neck. Mother would have been very 
glad to get rid of them so easily; but she 
knew it would not do to allow them to rob 
her; so she walked boldly up to the old 
fellow and took hold of the skimmer, shak- 
ing her head and talking earnestly. The 
Indian grunted and then offered her a 
couple of rabbits in exchange. She shook 
her head again, when he threw down all 
his game and walked away, saying: ‘Ugh! 
White squaw heap too much talk.’” 

The old clock gave warning of its inten- 
tion to strike nine by a hoarse click in its 
throat; and Phillis instantly rose and began 
to cover up her fire, drawing the brands 
together and sweeping up the ashes exactly 
as if she had been alone in the kitchen. 
Grandmother smiled as she took the very 
broad hint and rolled up her knitting with- 
out even waiting for the seam needle; but 
Caroline Walters, who reverenced Grand- 
mother as if she had been the queen, looked 

at the old black woman in horror. 

‘“*You are a brave woman, too, if you 
only knew it, Phillis,” she said; but Phillis 
did not even look at her. 

She hung up her turkey wing and turned 
the wooden button that fastened the out- 
side door, while we young folks went re- 
luctantly away to dream of hears and In- 
dians and brave women armed with brass 
skimmers and gourd dippers; but half way 
up the stairs Caroline stopped to exclaim: 

‘“‘Oh! the poor little babies! Grand- 
mother forgot all about them and left them 
in the kettle!” 

**Oh! well,” said Mary, sleepily, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose they must have taken them out.” 

And so, no doubt, they did. 


sT. PauL, Mrxy, 
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WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








1 KNEW a man, and his name was Horner, 

Who used to live on Grumble Corner ; 

Gramble Corner in Cross-Patch Town, 

And he never was seen without a frown. 

He g¥ambled at this ; he grumbled at that ; 

He growled at the dog ; he growled at the cat ; 

He grumbled at morning; he grumbled at 
night ; : 

And to grumble and growl were his chief de- 
light. 


He grumbled so much at his wife that she 
Began to grumble as well as he ; 

And all the children, wherever they went, 
Reflected their parents’ discontent. 

If the sky was dark and betokened rain, 

Then Mr. Horner was sure to complain ; 

And if there was never a cloud about 

He’d grumble because of a threatened drought. 


His meals were never to suit his taste ; 

He grumbled at having to eat in haste ; 

The bread was poor, or the meat was tough, 
Or else he hadn’t had half enough, 

No matter how hard his wife might try 

To please her husband, with scornful eye 
He’d look around, and then, with a scowl 
At something or other, begin to grow). 


One day, as I loitered along the street, 

My old acquaintance I chanced to meet, 
Whose face was without the look of care 
And the ugly frown that it used to wear. 

I may be mistaken, perhaps,” I said, 

As, after saluting, I turned my head ; 

But it is, and it isn’t, the Mr. Horner 

Who lived for so long on Grumble Corner !” 


“ 


I met him next day ; and I met him again, 

In melting weather, in pouring rain, 

When stocks were up, and when stocks were 
down ; 

But a smile how had replaced the frown. 

It puzzled me much ; and 80, one day, 

I seized his hand in a friendly way, 

And said: “ Mr. Horner, I’d like to know 

What can have happened to change yon #0?” 





He laughed a laugh that was good to hear 3 

For it told of a conscience calm and clear, 

And he said, with none of the old-time draw]: 
“Why, I’ve changed my residence, that is all [”’ 
“‘Changed your residence?” ‘* Yes,” said Horner, 
“It wasn’t healthy on Grumble Corner, 

And so I moved ; ’twas a change complete ; 

And you'll find me now on THANKSGIVING 

Srreet!” 


Now, every day as I move along 

The streets so filled with the busy throng, 
I watch each face, and can always tell 
Where men and women and children dwell ; 
And many a discontented mourner 

Is spending his days on Grumble Corner, 
Sour and sad, whom I long to entreat 

To take a house on THANKSGIVING STREET. 
New Yore'Crrr, 


KING LILIUM’S DAUGHTER AND 
THE SOUTHLAND PRINCES. 


BY EMMA O. DOWD. 








Tue Princess Lilibel was the loveliest 
maiden in all the Westland Kingdom; and 
by the time she was eighteen years of age, 
tales of her beauty, wisdom and goodness 
had so spread over the country that suit- 
ors by the score sought King Lilium’s pal- 
ace, craving the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. The Princess Lilibel, however, 
was well content to remain in her father’s 
home, and would have nothing to do with 
these handsome princes, although they 
came laden with all manner of beautiful 
gifts, hoping in this way to gain the favor 
of the royal maiden. 

One morning, three weeks before her 
nineteenth birthday, the Princess, standing 
by her window, which . overlooked the 
court-yard, saw four richly-attired horse- 
men, with a gay retinue, enter the palace 
gate. 

‘*Oh! dear!” she sighed. ‘‘There are more 
of those stupid princes. How they do 
spoil my pleasure! I cannot even go to see 
my poor people, or take a stroll in the for- 
est, but a messenger appears to appfise 
me of the arrival of Prince Somebody or 
Something. Yes; all is changed since I be- 
came of age!” And the Princess drew 
another sigh, und gazed pensively down 
the road whence the horsemen had come. 

After a time King Lilium was announced, 
and, forgetting her momentary sorrow, the 
Princess flew to meet him, with out- 
stretched arms anda merry smile. Then, 
recollecting on what errand he had doubt- 
less come, she said, with a half-frown on 
her pretty brow: 

‘* Must I see those horrid Princes, Father, 
dear? Please send them away, quickly, as 
you did those dark fellows from the East- 
land who were here last week. Tell them I 
refuse all suitors!” she urged, gayly. 

But King Lilium shook his head, and his 
words were as stern as he could command. 

Years ago he had cherished a theory that 
when his daughter should be of a marriage- 
able age he should select for her a husband 
from the handsomest and wisest princes of 

the land, and there would be a grand wed- 
ding, a sumptuous feast, and that would be 
anend of the matter. But somehow this 
lovely, willful Princess Lilibel put all such 
theories to flight. She would look up into 
his face with her fearless blue eyes, and say : 
‘* You are worth a hundred princes, Father 
dear. I love you; and that isenough.” And, 
with her beautiful arms twined lovingly 
about his neck, how could he force her to 
accept the hand of one who would take her 
from him, perhaps forever? 

But now he put her gently away, say- 
ing: 

‘* Because I allowed myself to submit to 
one of your whims last week is no reason 
why I should play the fool again. The vis- 
itors whom you saw are four brothers, and 
if you are ever to choose a husband, my 
daughter, I insist that it shall be one of these 
fine fellows. They are handsome enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious maiden. More- 
over, they are sons of an old friend of mine, 
the richest and wisest king in all the South- 
land.” 

The Princess Lilibel saw that there was a 
purpose in her Father’s manner that had 
never been there before; but, covering her 
dismay with a lightness which she did not 
feel, she said: 

‘‘What care I for their beauty or their 
wealth, my Father? Those are nothing 
alone. You are rich and handsome, and 
good besides; and the man I wed must 
have wisdom as well as riches, and must 
carry a noble heart as well as a beautiful 
face. I know naught of these finely-dressed 
visitors of ours; every one of them may be 
a villain in disguise!” and she laughed mer- 
rily, though there was pleading in her eyes. 

At this the King came near relenting, 
and no doubt would have let her off, giving 
the princes a summary dismissal, such as he 
had so often given their predecessors; but 
some past kindness of his old friend, the 
Southland Kiag, came into hie mind, and, 
saying, ‘‘A son of Kimg Gudenoble can 
never be a villain!” he bade her don her 
prettiest gown, and prepare to meet the 
young men and to make her choice. 

Sad at heart the Princess summoned her 





maids and gave herself to her toilet. And 


a very charming Princess she looked as she 

stood awaiting her guests a few hours later, 

clad in a gown of white gossamer, embroid- 

ered with butterflies of gold, acluster of 

snowy lilies in her golden girdle, and a sin- 

gle blossom confined in the fillet of gold 

that bound her long sunshiny hair. 

The Princes were presented in the order 

of their ages. 

First came Prince Tawlanprowd. He 

was stately in bearing, as befitted the eldest 

son of aking; but his smile was gracious; 

and when the Princess Lilibel noted the 
sweep of his dark curls over the crimson 
velvet of his tunic, and looked into his dark 
eyes, she thought she had never seen so 
handsome a man before. 

But Prince Brayvenbold claimed her at- 
tention; and his beauty was of so brilliant a 
type that the Princess nearly forgot herself 
in admiration. His dress was of bright 
blue velvet; and when the Princess Lilibel 
looked at his lips, his teeth, his eyes and 
his curls, she could think only of cherries, 
pearls, sapphires and gold. Altogether, it 
was no great wonder that the Princess 
came so near losing her wits. 

Prince Stronganstowt was shorter and 
plumper than any of the others; neverthe- 
less he wore his tight-fitting suit of dark 
green velvet with superb grace, and his 
glossy auburn curls fell over shoulders no 
less. finely molded and shaded a brow 
no less fair than those of his elder 
brothers. 

Prince Fairentru, the youngest, was 
slight of stature and pure of face, and with 
a certain grace of manner and speech that 
captivated the Princess at once. His suit 
was of brown velvet, rivaling his eyes in 
softness and his curls in gleam, and 
matching both in hue. 

The Princess Lilibel spent a happy hour 
with her visitors, despite her prejudice 
against all such comers; and when she 
retired to her own apartments, her mind 
was full of sparkling talk and brilliant 
flattery, and her ears still rang with the 
music of voices in which seemed blended 
the carol of birds, the song of brooks, and 
the chant of pines. She dallied long with 
the lovely jewels brought from that won- 
derful Southland of which she had just 
heard, ‘‘ How beautiful,” she thought, 
‘*must be this country, where the flowers 
bloom from May to May, and no breath of 
the cruel Ice-King ever reaches!” Then the 
frail Princess Lilibel shivered as she 
thought of the long, cold Winters in her 
own kingdom. Already her heart was in- 
clining toward this new land of eternal 
sunshine, and she felt a strange sense of joy 
at thought of her ardent suitors. But when 
her father urged an immediate decision, 
she begged for a little more time to con- 
sider the mater, promising, if possible, to 
give an answer on the morrow. 

Slumber fled from the young Princess 
that night. ‘* How shall I decide?” she 
would say over and over again, as a vision 
of each lover in his surpassing beauty rose 
before her eyes. ‘‘ They are all so grand, 
so beautiful, I cannot choose between 
them. Their goodness must be tested. 
But how?” This was the question that 
kept sleep from the Princess’s eyelids, 
though the lights in her chamber were out 
and the palace was still. Long she pondered, 
and then, rising, she threw about her slen- 
der form a rose-colored dressing-gown, and 
noiselessly made her way through the 
stately, dimly-lighted corridor to a near 
apartment. She lifted the latch softly, say- 
ing, in a hushed voice: 

** Nurse Chearie, are you awake?” 

Within, a happy-faced old woman sat 
knitting by the light ofa wax candle. She 
glanced up quickly, as the Princess entered, 
and said: 

‘My own Lilibel, what is keeping thee 
from sleep at this weird hour? Dost thou 
not know how late itis? Hearken! the vil- 
lage clocks are striking twelve.” 

‘*Yes, Chearie, I know,” returned the 
Princess. ‘I have been abed, but could 
not sleep, and Ihave come to you for ad- 
vice”; and, pulling a low, cushioned chair 
to the old woman’s side, she told her per- 


plexity. : 
Nurse Chearie, being old and very 
wise, and having loved the 8 daughter 


since the day of her birth, was never better 





tion on her kindly fave, she continued her 
knitting until the Princess had stated the 
case fully. Then, having reached the mid- 
dle of her needle and picked up a stitch 
which she had dropped, she laid the ua- 
finished stocking in her lap, and, folding 
her wrinkled hands upon it said, quietly: 
‘That is easily managed, my Lilibel. 
Thou must marry some day, my darling, 
though how thy poor old Chearie will bide 
thy absence none know. But thou doest 
well, my own, to desire a noble heart, be- 
fore a goodly face.” 

“That you have always taught me,” said 
the Princess, lovingly. ‘I shall not soon 
forget your lessons.” 

Then followed a long talk, at the end of 
which the Princess returned to her own 
apartment and soon fell into a deep slumber, 
from which she awakened to find the sun- 
beams playing hide-and-seek in her cham- 
ber and entangled in the meshes of her 
bright hair. 

When summoned to her Father’s presence, 
the Princess asked that a grace of four 
days might be allowed her, as she wished to 
put her wooers to a little test, declaring her 
willingness to bestow her hand upon the 
one who should prove himself most worthy. 
To all this the King readily agreed, and a 
messenger was dispatched tothe sons of 
King Gudenoble, requesting their presence 
without delay. On their arrival in the 
‘ court drawing-room, the Princess spoke as 
follows: 

‘*Most noble Princes, having been made 
aware of the errand which has brought you 
hither, and feeling kindly disposed toward 
you, in that you are fair of face and goodly 
of mien, and bearing in mind that you are 
the sons of the great and wise King Gude- 
noble, my Father’s well-beloved friend, and, 
moreover, findiag myself unable to make a 
choice between you, I have called for you 
this morning that I may set before you my 
plan. It has been told tome that you are 
every one brave and knightly in word and 
deed; but that this may be better proven to 
me I will set qpart the next four days for 
your special use, and the one who shall, 
within that time, perform the bravest, 
noblest action, and bring to me some proof 
of his valor, him will I grant whatever he 
may ask.” 

This conduct on the part of the Princess 
Lilibel the Princes counted but fair, and ex- 
pressed their entire approval, after which 
they were dismissed, and the Princess re- 
tired. 

Toward the close of the first day, as the 
Princess was sitting by her window, which 
overlooked the court-yard, she heard shouts 
of exultation and joyous talk and laughter. 
She gazed down for a moment, frowned 
slightly, and then turned away, 

Toward the end of the second day, the 
Princess was sitting by the same window, 
and, hearing the notes of a bugle, together 
with a jargon of merry talk, she looked 
down —looked but an instant —turning 
away with a pained face, as if the sight 
were not pleasant, 

Toward evening of the third day, the 
Princess, sitting by her window as before, 
heard a loud huzza, and glancing down she 
uttered a cry of horror, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Toward sunset of the fourth day, the 

Princess sat by her window gazing at the’ 
glorious western sky, when the clatter of 
many horsemen met her ears, mingled with. 
the sound of jeering voices, gay sallies, and 
laughing replies. For a moment she looked 
earnestly in the direction of the court-yard 
gate, started asin terror, and then, draw- 
ing a breath of relief, smiled till the smile 
deepened to an intense glow of satisfaction, 
and finally turned away humming a merry 
tune. ; 
When the Princes came into the presence 
of their royal hostess on the morning of the 
fifth day, three looked proud and self-con- 
fident; but the fourth was grave and sor- 
rowful. 

“If it may please your Royal Highness 
to listen,” began Prince Tawlanprowd, ina 
lofty tone, “I will speak briefly of my 
achievement, feeling certain that it cannot 
fail of its purpose—that of bringing to the 
Crown-Prince of the fairest Southland 
Kingdom the daughter of His 
Lilium. On the first of our trial 
climbed to the very top of yonder 
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and has never before felt the press of hu- 
man feet. In proof of my daring, I brought 
away with me this trophy”; and Prince 
Tawlanprowd presented to the Priucess 
Lilibel the nest of an eagle, containing 
three young eaglets in full feather, the 
w.ole iaciosed in a large cage of rich gold. 

This the Princess acknowledged by u 
slight bend of her stately head; but she said 
nothing. 

Prince Brayvenbold was eager to tell his 
story. 

**I doubt not,” he began, ‘ that it will 
please your Royal Highness to consider my 
own exploit as having shown me to be pos- 
sessed of even greater skill and daring than 
my honored brother. On the second of our 
trial days I led the hunt through His Maj- 
esty’s forest, and succeeded in bringing 
down two handsome stags and their beauti- 
ful hinds, ail of which I have had mounted 
and take pleasure in presenting to your 
Royal Highness”; and at a given signal the 
group was unveiled before the Princess's 
eyes. 

She acknowledged the gift by a bow as 
before; but stood, withclosed lips, awaiting 
Prince Stronganstowt’s recital. This he 
was not slow to give. 

** Your Royal Highness is very gracious, 
as well as wise,” he said, ‘‘to reserve all 
comments until you hear what has been 
done by the third son of His Majesty King 
Gudenoble, whose strength, endurance, 
and bravery has, if I mistake not, been 
more than a match for his brothers’ deeds 
of renewn. On the evening of the second 
day of our trial it was brought to my ears 
that a large purse of gold had been offered 
tothe one who should first ride avd bring 
back word from the great tournament at 
Clashosowards. Know then, Most Noble 
Princess, that I resolved to put forth 
every effort to gain at once the purse and 
your hand, believing, while I well knew it 
was no light task to which I set myself, 
that I could soon outstrip my opponents, 
who, I heard, were to begin the journey 
next morning at daybreak. ¢' is*enough to 
say that I made the route between rise and 
set of sun, easily distancing the lazy louts 
with whom I started abreast. Therefore 1 
beg you to accept this purse of gold which 
I received in reward for my service.” 

The Princess bowed, and looked expect- 
antly toward Prince Fairentru; but the 
youngest son of King Gudenoble stood with 
averted face aud did not speak. But only 
or a moment; then he lifted his head, and, 
ooking fearlessly into the Princess’s soft 
eyes, he said: 

‘It has caused me sore grief that I have 
utterly failed to eomply with the request of 
your Royal Highness; but I have no gift to 
offer in proof of any valorous act ; for, since 
the plan was madé’known to us, I have done 
nothing worthy of the notice of the daugh- 
‘er of King Lilium. Therefore, I must re- 
inquish all claim to the hand which I 
hoped to gain.” 

As Prince Fairentru finished speaking 
the eyes of his three brothers were bent 
anxiously on the Princess Lilibel, though 
each yas confident that his own prowess 
would gain him the coveted prize. 

When the Princess spoke, it was not in 
the way they had expected. 

“Four days ago, I was sitting by my 
window, which overlooks the palace court- 
yard, and I saw a party enter the gate with 
joyous shouts, one of them bearing aloft a 
nest containing three hungry and fright- 
ened eaglets, which he had that day stolen 
from their parents. It grievel me that 
night to think of the sorrow of that bird 
father and mother, when they found their 
little ones gone and the crag empty. To 
me there was nothing noble in such an act, 
and in proof of my displeasure I hereby 
command the one who desecrated that 
home to restore it before another sun shall 
set.” 

Prince Tawlanprowd's face grew dark at 
these words, while the Princess Lilibel 
went on: 

“Three days ago, I was sitting by my 
window, and I saw a company of horsemen 
enter the palace gate. They were sound. 
ing the bugles and making merry over the 
success of their chase; but I turned away 
from the sight of the poor, dead animals, 

forever of their grace and beauty. 
At no time is the hunt pleasant to me; but 
at this season, when the young are in need 
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of a mother’s nurture, it seems most cruel. 
There was nothing noble in such an act, and 
in proof of my displeasure I hereby com- 
mand the one who doubtless deprived 
young deer of their parents’ care, to seek 
till he tind the little orphans, and to bring 
them up tenderly until they shall be of an 
age to maintain themselves.” 

At these words Prince Brayvenbold’s 
fair face flushed with injured pride and 
anger; but he shut his lips tightly together 
and said nothing. 

** Two days ago,” went on the Princess, 
calmly, ‘‘I was in my accustomed seat by 
my window, when I heard a loud shout, 
and. looking- down into the court-yard, I 
saw a rider dismount, and his wearied horse 
fall dead at his side. To me there was 
naught of nobility in depriving some honest 
and toil-stained man of the chance of earn- 
ing enough to put his family in comfort. 
From the beginning it wasan unfair contest, 
in that these yeomen could not speed their 
horses unto death, well knowing that they 
had no money with which to purchase 
others. So,in proof of my displeasure, I 
hereby command the one who caused the 
death of his faithful charger, and by that 
means deprived his rivals of their chance 
of reward, to divide his ill-gotten prize 
among those of his coutestants who shall 
be found most worthy of it.” 

Prince Stronganstuwt was very angry at 
this, showing it by a disdainful curl of his 
haughty lip and the set of his proud should- 
ers. 

But notwithstanding their chagrin and 
wrath, all three awaited with curiosity the 
Princess's next words. 

** Last evening,” she said, a smile play- 
ing about her pretty lips, ‘I sat by my 
western window, luoking toward the sun- 
setting. Hearing the clatter of horsemen, 
I glanced out to see an old woman slowly 
making her way toward the palace gate. 
On her arm she carried a basket of eggs, 
and her step was feeble and tottering. One 
of the gay company caught sight of her, 
and cried out ina jeering tone: ‘ What 
will you take for your eggs, Granny?’” 

As the Princess Lilibel repeated this re- 
mark, she looked straight into Prince 
Tawlanprowd’s dark, handsome face, till 
it burned with blushes of shame and he 
averted his eyes from her gaze. 

‘*Then,” continued the Princess ‘‘an- 
other called out, ‘Hurry thou up, old 
crone, or thou'lt not reach home by sun- 
down; and it is just the night for witches 
to be abroad.’ At this the courtly crowd 
burst into a laugh, as if that were a fine 
speech for a gallant prince to make to an 
old woman in rags,” saying which the 
Princess Lilibel bent her star-like eyes full 
upon Prince Brayvenbold, until he quailed 
beneath her scorn. 

‘‘At that moment,” the Princess went 
on, ‘‘the poor woman stumbled and fell, 
scattering her eggs in all directions. ‘Ha! 
ha!’ cried one of the company, ‘there goa 
dozen fine chickens!’ and the Princess’s 
eyes fairly blazed with indignation, and 
Prince Stronganstowt cowered before them. 

‘*But,” the Princess continued, with 
softer manner and sweeter voice, ‘there 
was one true knight among that high-born 
crowd; and amid the jeers and laughter of 
his fellows he quickly dismounted, helped 
the old dame to her feet, replaced in her 
basket the eggs which were not broken, 
and, with a doff of his hat which a queen 
might have been proud to receive, speeded 
her on her way.” 

After these words there was a momen- 
tary hush, which threatened to be oppres- 
sive; but the Princess hastened on. 

‘* Such an act could be prompted only by 
real nobility of heart; and to him who gave 
his princely aid tou my dear old Nurse 
Chearie I will grant whatever he may ask.” 

‘*The Nurse of your Royal Highness!” 
exclaimed the four Princes simultaneously, 
astonished beyond measure. 

For answer, the Princess drew aside the 
folds of a heavy portiere, and disclosed to 
view, sitting within a sunny alcove, a 
placid-faced old lady, who knitted on with- 
out once lifting her eyes. Could it be the 
old egg woman of the day before? In place 
of rags she was clad in a rich gown of 
satin, and her form was as erect as a 
maiden’s; but there was no mistaking the 
features. Yes, the wise old Nurse had be- 
fooled them all. 





‘* This is the gift of His Royal Highness 
Prince Faifentru,” said the Princess, ‘‘ and 
it is far more acceptable to me than nest- 
fuls of eaglets, mounted deer, or purses of 
gold, bought with suffering and blood.” 

‘Forgive them, my own Princess Lilibel! 
Forgive them!” burst from Prince Fairen- 
tru, as, upon bended knee, he kissed the 
Princess's unresisting hand. 

‘* Be it as you say, my Prince, since for- 
giveness is nobler than revenge!” and with 
a smile of reconciliation the Princess ex- 
tended her hand to each, to which they 
touched their Jips reverently. 

‘*You have taught me a lesson, most 
beautiful Princess,” said Prince Tawlan- 
prowd, ‘‘and in token of your abiding pardon 
[beg you will allow metoreplace my un- 
worthy gift with one more fitting,” and, 
stepping forward, be laid upon her head a 
coronet of wondrous rubies. 

‘*T, too, wish to substitute another gift 
for the one which pained you,” said Prince 
Brayvenbold, clasping about the Princess's 
throat a necklace of turquoise and pearls. 

‘* May you ever be as happy as you are 
wise and good!” said Prince Stronganstowt, 
us he encircled the Princess’s arms with 
bracelets of sparkling emeralds. 

Then spoke Prince Fairentru: 

“The gift I bring is simple compared 
with those of my brothers’, my Princess 
Lilibel; but I pray you to wear it as the 
emblem of my love, enduring as these gems 
which age cannot dull nor time destroy!” 
and he slipped upon her finger a betrothal 
ring of rarest diamonds, and the light of 
the stones leaped up to meet the light in 
the eyes bent over them, 

From that day until the day of the mar- 
riage, which occurred about two weeks 
later,on the Princess's nineteenth birthday, 
there was feasting and mirth throughout 
the Westland Kingdom. Forty dress- 
makers and as many sewing girls were set 
at work, in order that nothing should be 
lacking from the wardrobe of King Lilium’s 
daughter; and when af length the day ar- 
rived, and the Prince Fairentru and-the 
Princess Lilibel were wedded amid great 
pomp and ceremony, everybody was happy, 
from the Princess herself, arrayed in a mir- 
acle of lace and flowers, to the troop of vil- 
lage childsen who strewed blossoms in the 
path of the bridal procession. 

Five years later, King Lilium died, full 
of years and goodness, and the lovely 
Queen Lilibel, with her noble husband, 
Prince Fairentru, returned to rule over the 
Westland Kingdom, where their reign was 
one of unbounded peace and joy. 

Wrrpsor, Conn. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tax InpDerenpent, New York. 











GREEK CROSS. 


0000 
© 000 
© 0 0 Oo 
e000 * * * # 0 0 0 
ooo * * *# 0 0 0 
oooe#srs *#* #00 0 
000* * * #00 0 
0000 
0000 
0000 
Five square words, 


The center, first word across, reputation ; 2, 
at a distance ; 3, wise men ; 4, poetical name of 
one of the British isles, 

Highest square word : 1, A disease of the head ; 
2, awoman’s name; 8, a mineral salt; 4, the 
first of the center word. 

Right hand square word: 1, The right hand 
word of the center square; 2, to get up; 38, 
isolated Iand ; 4, want. 

Lower square word: 1, The lowest word of 
center; 2, a garment; 3, a wild goat; 4, im- 
mediately after. 

Left-hand square: 1, A small boom ; 2, a quar- 
ter of the world ; 3, strong; 4, the same as left- 
hand of center. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Familiar saying of 59 letters. 

My 138, 52, 6, 8, 22, 31, a portrait painter. 

My 28, 12, 2, 17, 1, 19, the flesh of an animal 
eaten by men. 

My 44, 4, 46, 24, 7, 55, a professional man. 

My 54, 16, 5, 27, 51, 53, an important article of 


My 48, 51, 47, 40, 49, 24, frothy. 

My 39, 59, 41, 44, 22, 55, a groom. 

My 28, 56, 40, 35, 7, 58, to move quickly. 

My 10, 45, 44, 13, 11, 46, to make holy. 

My 5, 25, 41, 54, 57, 5, a tender piece. 

My 37, 30, 53, 55, 43, 50, a word of contempt, 
generally applied toa male. It is also used in 
pleasantry. 

AUTHOR. 
The name divided to make cross words. 
* 0 o°0 * 
° 
* oO 
* oO 
* oO 
Upper cross word, keen. 
2. To be thrown up. 
8. ‘An open space of ground. 
4. A woolly-haired race of Africa. 
5. View. 
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PECULIAR DIAMOND. 
- 
*‘** 
eee * 
=* * 
a 

In the center perpendicular word the third 
letter added to the two above makes a kind of 
food for children, and joined to the two below 
makes a part of an animal. The whole is a tree 
growing in warm climates. 

The same letter of the cross word, added to the 
first two letters, makes the children’s food, and 
joined to the last two makes an accomplice. The 
whole word the power of a certain Church. The 
words of three letters also children’s food. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB, 28rTu. 
DIAMOND. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“The better part of valor is discretion.” 


; ENIGMA. 
Imaginary. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 


Near a nut-tree. 


A VALENTINE. 


I found some water in a glass, 
Left at the feast by thee ; 
I pressed the goblet to my lips ; 
e drop was wine to me. 





I saw thee lay thy head upon 
A pillow, and again 

Love moved me, and my burning face 
I placed where thine had lain. 


The drop from where thy lips had been 
Went throbbing to my heart; 

Te rest where thy sweet head had lain 
Was Heaven’s counterpart. 


And Heaven itself is very near 
When with our eyes we touch 

Each other’s souls. And yet we part ; 
Oh, hearts can suffer much ! 


But why should ours? There is no need 
Sufficient. O, my love! 

Convince me with thy lips, and we 
Will need no Heaven above, 


THE RIVAL “HEALERS.” 


In 1865 there came to the city of Detroit, 
where the writer then resided, a pupil of 
Dr. Newton, ‘“‘ Dr.” Bryant, who -had an 
extraordinary career there, and performed 
cures apparently as well as Newton himself. 
In com 7 with the Rev. J. P. Scott,-a 
noted Presbyterian minister of that city, I 
visited him, saw him operate upon half a 
score or more of persons, and was operated 
upon myself. This fact is introduced as 
having a bearing upon subsequent events. 

In the month of March, 1866, I took pas- 

at New Orleans, on the steamer 

‘* Luminary,” for Memphis, Tenn. At that 
time there had been a great many explosions 
of steamboate with tubular boilers, five 
having been destroyed ina comparatively 
‘short period. The ‘‘Luminary” had an 
old-fashioned boiler, and was crowded. 
Many of the passengers had just arrived 
from Havana, Cuba. Among them, to my 
reat satisfaction, was Dr. Newton, thus 
ulfilling what I have found to be true on 
many occasions, that what a man purses 
will often come to him when he least ex- 
pects it. Dr. Newton’s daughter was dying 
of pulmonary consumption. He had taken 
her to Havana in the hope of pro- 
longing her life; but in vain. He 
was bringing her back to die, and 
expressed doubts whether she could live 
to reach home. I soon made his ac- 
quaintance. Having gone down to New Or- 
leans on the same steamer from St. Louis, 
a distance of over 1,200 miles, I knew the 
Captain, by whom I was introduced to Dr. 
Newton, and also to an eminent physician 
of St. Louis, Dr. Barnes, who been to 








Havana with a ay pe Dr. New- 
ton told me that 800 paplied 40 him in 
one day in Havana. ,I inquired of Dr. 
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Barnes and others whether such had been 
the case, and was told that vast crowds had 
surrounded Dr. Newton from the day he 
arrived until the day he left, and that _mar- 
velous tales were told. Several times, 
during fourdays, I conversed with him con- 
cerning his career and his princi. M 
conviction was that he believed in himself, 
and that he would use everv possible means 
to accomplish the ends that he bad in view. 
I saw that he could glide from fanaticism 
into hypocrisy, and from hypocrisy back 
into fanaticism, and from either into com- 
mon sense and simplicity, with the rapidity 
of thought. He told me that he was under 
the control of spirits who impressed him 
what to do in every case. 1 saw him ope- 
rate on a wen of small size, whchrhad not 
visibly increased for the space of five years, 
on the head of a passenger with whom 1 
was acquainted. He placed his thumb upon 
it, and pressing with all his power, and 
moving it sideways, he said: “Iam im- 
pressed to paralyze that duct.” This 
showed that he had some knowledge of 
the cause and growth of wens. (I learned 
afterward that the wen remained in statu 
quo for about two years, when it began to 
increase rapidly in size, and was removed 
by the knife of the surgeon.) 

Dr. Newton used the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in what would seem like a 
blasphemous manner. He would stand up 
before an audience and say: ‘‘I am now 
about to send forth shocks of vitality.” He 
would move his arms vehemently backward 
and forward and say: ‘*In the name of 
Jesus Christ, I say unto the diseases in the 
persons now present, Depart.” He would 
go up to the paralytic or a lame person and 
say: ‘In the name of Jesus Christ, I say 
unto thee, Arise.” He toki me that he 
never gave any thought to what he was 
going tosay, and said whatever came into 
his mind when he looked upon the patient. 
If it was simply ‘‘ Arise,” he said ‘* Arise.” 
if it was ‘Arise, in the name of Christ,” 
he said ‘‘I say unto thee, in the name of 
Christ, Arise!” 

I happened to mention having seen Dr. 
Bryant, when instantly Dr. Newton de- 
nounced Dr. Bryant as an “ unmitizated 
fraud.” ‘‘He has no genuine healing 
power.” He claimed that he himself had 
cured,Bryant of a malignant disease with 
which he had found him suffering in a 
hospital; that the said Bryant had acted as 
his amauuensis for some time and had then 
left him, and ever since acted in opposition 
tohim, Knowing that the manipulations 
of Bryant had been followed by some ex- 
traordinary results in Detroit, I said to Dr. 
Newton: 

‘‘Poctor, if Bryant is an ‘unmitigated 
fraud,’ how do you account for the cures 
he makes?” 

‘* Oh!” said the doctor, ‘‘it is all accom- 
plished by the faith of the people, and the 
concentration of their minds upon his 
operations with the expectation of bein 
cured. Now,’’ said he, ‘‘ nobody woul 
go to see Bryant, unless they had some 
faith that he mizht cure them; and the 
moment he poe oa his operations with great 
positiveness of manner, and when they see 
the crutches he has there, and hear other 
people testify that they have been cured, it 
produces a tremendous influence upon 
them. Then he gets them started in the 
way of exercising, and they do a good 
many things that they oe they could 
not do, their appetites and spirits revive, 
and, if toning them up can possibly over- 
come the diseased tendency, they improve, 
and mapy of them get well.” 

Said 1: ‘‘Doctor, pardon me. Is not that 
a correct account of the manner in which 
you peiform cures which are connected 
with your wonderful works?” 

‘Oh, no,” said he; ‘‘the difference be- 
tween a genuine healer and a quack like 
Bryant is as wide as the poles.”--J. M. 
Buoxiey, D.D.,in ‘* The Christian Advocate.” 


THE UTILITY OF TREES. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S OPINION. 


Ware Congress is occupied with the dis- 
position of the public lands it has been 
suggested, by persons who can think of 
something else besides railroads, that it 
will be an act of provident wisdom to re- 
serve considerable tracts cf forest in differ- 
ent parts of the country as the public do- 
main, with a view of preventing the de- 
struction of trees which is so rapidly pro- 
ceeding, and which may yet lead to inc>n- 
venient consequences. One of the objec- 
tions to any such measure as this is the 
difficulty of protecting the forests from 
depredation, What is the public domain 
is regarded in most parts of our country 
as, in a certuin sense, Common property, 
from which ong map may take what he has 
occasion for. In order to prevent tue trees 
from being felled and the public property 
wasted, a body of foresters to watch it and 
keep out trespassers must be retained in 
the pay of the Government. 

We do not propose here to discuss the 
merits of any such plan; but we would refer 
our readers to the extracts we have made in 
another part of this paper from Dr. Piper's 
work on the ‘* Trees of America” as open- 
ing a very important subject for their con- 
sideration. We are fully persuaded for our 
part that scarce anything is more preju- 
dicial to the fertility of a country, or has a 
worse effect on its climate than the 








thoughtless of denuding it of trees. 
The effect to open the region to the 
winds, which parch the surface and dwarf 
the veqeetine: to cause the springs to dry 
up, and turn the water courses into torrents 
in the rainy season and dusty channels in 
Summer and Autumn. If the public could 
but be thoroughly convinced of this truth, 
it might, perhaps, be unnecessary for the 
Government to give itself any concern 
about the matterin the disposition of the 
public lands. We should see the highways 
skirted by double rows of trees, long lines 
of peaiense, following the courses of the 
railroads, belts of forest trees. planted to 
break the force of the winds and shelter the 
mg crops and the orchards which bear 
fruit. 

Travelers see in the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles a remarkable examp'e of the un- 
favorable effect of the winds on vegetation 
and the kindly influence of shelter. There, 
within the high garden walls, shrubs and 
trees grow and flourish till their summits 
reach the top of the wall, aud. beyond. that 
they do not rise. Streng winds sweep 
almost constantly over the surface of the 
islands and prevent the growth of any vege- 
table production except those which flower 
and perfect their fruit near the surface. 
Within the inclosures of these stone fences, 
where the wind is excluded, or in hollows 
which form anatural screen, the vegetation 
is often juicy and luxuriant. Of the effect 
of the destruction of forests in drying up a 
country the Old World affords many re- 
marka ue instances. The Ler oa a 
rians of antiquity of mighty forests 
which are ro ten ouman and of 
streams that flow no longer. Addison 
thus laments the disappearance of rivers 
and brooks celebrated 10 ancient times: 

“ Sometim: mn, 
{iat ees nemobanaca tog, 
- That lost in silence and oblivion lie; 
Dumb are their fountains, and their chanvels dry, 


Yet run forever by the muse’ skill, 
And, in the « h description, murmur still.” 


The streams of Attica, now a bare and 
treeless region, are for the most part but 
mere water courses, in which the rains pass 
off to the sea, and disappoint those who form 
their ideas of them from the ancient 
writers. 

The rivers of Spain are for the moat 
only channels for the Winter rains. e 
Guadalquivir, which some poet calls ‘‘a 
mighty river,” enters the sea at Malaga 
without water enough to cover the loose 
black stones that pave its bed. The Holy 
Land now often misses ‘‘the latter rain,” 
or receives it but sparingly; and the brook 
Kedron is a long, dry ravine, passing off to 
the eastward from Jerusalem, to nd 
letween perpendicular walls beside the 
monastery of Mar Saba to the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. Mr. Marsh, in 
his very instructive book entitled ‘‘ Man 
and Nature,” has collected a vast number 
of instances showing how, in the Old 
World, the destruction of the forests has 
been followed by a general aridity of the 
couney which they formerly’ overshad- 
owed. 

Whether there are any examples of fre. 
quent rains restored to a country by plant 
ing groves and orchards. we cannot say; 
but we remember, when traveling at the 
West thirty-three years since, to have met 
with a gentleman from Kentucky who 
spoke of an instance within his knowledge, 
in which a perennial stream had made its 
appearance where,at the early settlement of 
the region, there was none, Kentucky, 
when its first colonists planted themselves 
within its limits, was a region in which ex- 
tensive prairies burnt over every year by 
the Indians, predominated. 

More than forty years since, a poet of our 
country, referning to the effect of stripping 
the soil of its trees, put these lines into the 
mouth of one of the aboriginal inhabitants; 

“ Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood ; 


And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains spurted in the shade. 


“ Those grateful sounds are heard no more; 
The spri are silent in the sun; 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening currents run. 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet.” 


In all woodlands Nature has made pro 
vision for retaining the moisture of rains 
long in the ground. The earth under the 
trees is covered witha thick carpeting of 
fallen leaves, which absorbs the power and 
prevents the water from passing immedi- 
ately into the streams and hurrying to the 
sea. Part of the moisture thus confined 
under the fallen Jeayes, and shielded from 
evaporation by sun and wind, finds its way 
slowly into the veins of the earth, risea in 
springs, and runs off in rivulets; part is 
gradually drawn up by the rootlets of the 
trees and given off to the air from the 
leaves, to form the vapors, which are 
afterward condensed into showers. We 
fear that this statement of the process is 
somewhat commonplace; but we make it 
here, because, pee) obvious enough, it is 
too little in the m of those whose inter. 
re it concerns to notice LOM ng it is bey 
orests protect a country nst drought, 
and keep its streams constantly fowing and 
ite wells constantly full. Cut the 








JUDGE FLANDERS, OF NEW 
YORK. 


Tne Hon, Joseph R. Flanders enjoys the 
eminent distinciion of being one of the 
most prominent lawyers in New York. 
Born and brought up in Malone, Franklin 
County, on the edge of the Adirondack 
region, he early devoted himself to the 
practice of law, and took an active part in 
the politics of the state. He was, for years, 
Judge in Franklin County; and he served, 
with distinguished ability, several terms in 
the Legislature of New York. He was for 
a long time in partnership, in the practice 
of law, with the Hon. W. A. Wheeler, who 
was Vice-President of the United States 
during the Presidency of Mr. Hayes. Judge 
Flanders was a member of the famous com- 
mittee appointed about thirty mom ago to 
revise the Constitution of the State of New 
York. He always hasbeen a stanch and 
fearless advocate of temperance reform, 
and of purity in political affairs. During 
the controversy which led to the War, he 
was conspicuous for his consistent and 
forcible advocacy of ** State Rights,” always 
taking the ground of the statesman and 
jurist, and not affiliating with the dema- 
gogues or noisy political charlatans on either 
side. 

In his present appearance Judge Fian- 
ders’s countenance gives no indication of 
the remarkable physical experience through 
which he has passed. Nv one would sup- 
pose, from seeing him busily at work in his 
law Office, a cheerful, hearty and well-pre- 
served elderly gentleman, that he was for 
many years a Ee sufferer, and that his 
emancipation from slavery to severe disease 
was a matter of only recent date. But even 
so itis. Visiting him a few days ago in 
his well-appointed law-oflices in ** Temple 
Court,” which is one of the new twelve- 
story office walidioge of the metropolis, we 
found him disposed to engage in conversa- 
tion regarding his illness and his complete 
restoration to health. The information 
which he communicated in regard to this 
extraordinary case was sibstantially as 
follows: 

‘‘For many years I suffered from weak 
digestion and the dyspepsia consequent 
upon it. My health was not, at any time 
since I was twenty-one years of age, vigor- 
ous, although by persistence and close ap- 
plication I have been able, in most of the 
years, to perform a large amount of work 
in my profession. Gradually I declined 
into a state of physical and nervous pros- 
tration, in which work became almost an 
impossibility. In 1879 I was all run down 
in strength and spirits. Energy and ambi- 
tion had entirely departed. at Summer 
I went to Saratoga, and took a variety of 
the waters under the direction of one of the 
resident physicians. But, instead of receiv- 
ing any benefit, I grew weaker and more 
miserable all the time I was there. 

‘*In September I returned to New York 
in a very reduced state. I was incapable 
of work, and hardly able to leave the house. 
Soon after my return I suffered a violent 
chill, which prostrated me to the last de- 
gree. But under medical treatment I gradu- 
ally rallied, so that, in the course of the 
Winter and Spring, I managed to do a little 
work at my office, in my profession. During 
this time, however, I was. subject to fre- 
quent fits of prostration, which kept me for 
days and weeks at a time in the house. 

**Bo 1 kept on until the Summer of 1882. 
I tried a variety of medicaments which 
kind friends recommended, and was under 
the care of several physicians from time to 
time. Ip the'latter part of the Summer I 
went to Thousand Islands, where I staid 
several weeks with friends. But I found 
the atmosphere did not agree with me. 
Soon I had a chill; not a severe one, yet in 
my state it added to my weakness and gen- 
eral discomfort. Several days after this I 
had another chill, which totally prostrated 
me. 

‘As soon after this as I was able to 
travel, I went to Malone, my old Franklin 
County home, intending to stay tor a while 
among relations and friends, and to consult 
my old family physician. But I found that 
he was away in the White Mountains with 
Vice-President Wheeler, my vld fnend and 
former law partner. They did not return 
to Malone until three days before I left 
there. Of course I consulted the physician. 
He neither said nor did much for me. I 
came away, feeling that the battle of lite 
was nearly ended. The next time I saw Mr. 
Wheeler in New York he told me that the 
doctor had said to him that he never ex- 
pected again to see me alive. When I ar- 
rived at home in September it wasina 
state of such exhaustion that 1] was unable 
to leave home except on bright and sun- 
shiny days, and then only to walk slowly 
a block or two. 

‘*Meanwhile my son, who had been in 
Massacausetts, made the acquaintance of 
a country postmaster in that state, ap 
elderly gentleman, whose prostration 


or nearly so, This gentleman, been 
taking the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
and had received from it tue most 








the Comps ; My g 

ing th Fee ad by taltiete 
this treatment, but to Rreiity my son’s kind 
importunity. When Dr. Turner examined 
my case, he thought I was so far gone that 
he hardly dared express the faintest hope. 

‘*On the seventh of October I com- 
menced taking the treatment,..To my great 
surprise I began to feel better within a 
week. Ina month TI improved so greatly 
that I was able to come to my office and do 
some lega? work. I then came to the office 
regularly, except in bad weather. On the 
nineteenth of December a law matter came 
into my hands. It was a complicated case, 
promising to give much trouble, and to re- 

uire very close attention. I had no ambi- 
tion to take it, for1 had no confidence in 
my ability to attend to it. I consented, 
however, to advise concerning it, and to do 
a little work. One complication after an- 
other arose. I kept working at it all Win- 
ter and into the Spring. For three mon 
this case required as continuous thought 
and labor as I had ever bestowed on afly 
case in all my legal experience. Yet, under 
the constant pressure and anxiety 1 grew 
stronger, taking Compound Oxygen all the 
time. In the Spring, to my astonishment, 
and that of my friends, I was as fit as ever 
fcr hard work and close application. 

‘*My present health is such that I cun 
without hardship or undue exertion, atten 
to the business of my profession, as of old. 
I am regularly at my office in all kinds of 
weather, except the exceedingly stormy, 
and even then it is seldom that I am 
housed, My digestion is good, my sleep 
is as natural and easy as it ever was, and my 
appetite is as hearty as I could desire, 

‘*A remarkable feature of my case is the 
hopelessness with which . Starkey 
viewed it at the outset. It was not brought 
to his personal attention until after, in Dr, 
Turner's care, I had be the treatment. 
Then my son wrote to him, setting forth 
my condition, and asking him to interest 
himself individually in endeavors for my 
benefit. Dr. Starkey replied that he had 
carefully examined the case, as set before 
him, and that there was evidently nothing 
that could be done, He saw no possible 
chance of my being made better, and 
dounted if I could eyen be made more com- 
fortable. ‘Iam very sorry,’ he wrote, ‘to 
give such a hopeless prognosis, but con- 
scientiously I can give no other.’ What 
would Dr. Starkey have said, had he then 
been assured that, in less than a year from 
the time of his writing, I should be thor- 
oughly restored to as good health as ever I 
had, and that I should be able to attend 
regularly to the arduous duties of my pro- 
fession? 

“Dol Loy on teat be the treat- 
ment? 0; not re ; for my system 
is in such condition that T do not need it. 
Once in a while, if I happen to take cold, 1 
resort 10 ‘the treatment for a few days, and 
“> with certain and beneficial effect. 

‘* My confidence in the restorative power 
of Compound Oxygen is complet: ; ¢8 also 
it is in the ability and integrity c: Dre. 
Starkey & Palen, and of Dr. Turner, who 
is in charge of their New York Depoi- 
tory; otherwise I should uot allow my nave 
to be used in this connection. I have tu.us 
freely made. mention of the history of red 
case as a duty 1 owe of rendering possi 
service to some who may be as ly in 
need of physical recuperation as | was.” 

From the above it would seem that even 
the ‘most despondent invalids, and those 
whose condition bas been supposed to be 
beyond remedy, may take courage and be 
of good cheer. For the most ample de- 
tails in regard to Compound Oxygen, refer- 
ence should be made to the et is- 
sued by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, On ap- 
plication by mail, this pamphlet will be 
sent'to any address. 
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-aladies’ Sewing Stand.» 


Solid Black Walnut. Size 18x24, 
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Farm and Garden. 


‘The Agricultural Editor wilt be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apeoially interested | 


FORESTS AND FLOODS. 


BY N. H. EGLESTON. 











o 

In giving, a few weeks ago, a historical review, 
in part, of the forest question, I did not antic- 
ipate that the subject would present itself to us 
#0 soon in one of its most impressive and in- 
structive aspects. And yet I might well have done 
so. Causes remaining the same, like results may 
be expected to follow from timeto time. This is 
a universal proposition, And so if, instead of 
confining my remarks to the subject as presented 
in the past, I had allowed myself also to look 
forward, I might well have expressed the appre- 
hension that the disastrous flood which has just 
made half a million of people homeless and 
brought thonsands to the verge of starvation, 
while destroying property to the value of millions 
and disarranging a thousand industries, would 
visit us. 

There is no special providence in this fluod, 
except as all Divine Providence is special. It has 
sprung from the same causes that produced the 
flood of last year and which stand ready to pro- 
duce like floods for the next fifty, nay—the next 
tive hundred years, if we leave things as they 
now are; and Congress and private charity may 
be called upon, as they have been now, to pour 
vut their contributions by millions, year after 
year, to relieve the distress thus occasioned, 
The simple fact is that we have cut off the for- 
ests—the guardians of the flood-gates—and so 
the waters are upon us with overwhelming 
power, We have disturbed the harmony of 
Nature, and her unyoked forces are let loose 
against us. 

If any one will take in hand the map prepared 
by Professor Sargent to illustrate the census 
returns in regard to the condition of the forests, 
he will see at a-glance that along all the water- 
courses of the upper Ohio valley, on the flanks 
of the mountains of West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania, from which come the Allegheny 
and Monongahela, the Great and Little Kenawha, 
and other tributary streams, in short, along all 
the streams which pour their contents more or 
less directly into the basin of the Ohio, the trees, 
to a great extent, have been removed. Naked 
hill-sides and pastures appear where formerly 
stood the dense, dark forests, 

A recent careful examination of the amount 
of woodland in Ohio now as compared with what 
there was twenty years ago, shows that, in every 
county, there has been a steady diminution, and 
that in many counties very little remains. 

The connection of this state of things with the 
most disastrous floods is obvious, though many 
do not give the subject sufficiont attention to 
make it manifest to them. Where there are 
forests, a8 originally there were on all the afflu- 
ents of the Ohio, the leaves of the trees, falling 
upon the ground through a succession of years 
and gradually decaying, produce a vegetable 
mold of light and porous texture and many 
inches in thickness. We are told that, in the 
Adirondack woo is, this mold, “ sprace duff,” 
as it is there called, is often two and sometimes 
three feet in cepth. The resultis that, when the 
rain falls upon such a soil, it does not flow off at 
once into the neighboring rivulets and streams, 
and then into the larger rivers, but is taken up 
by the leafy soil, as by a sponge, and held for a 
time, being allowed to ooze slowly out and make 
its way gradually into the water-ways, orelse to 
sink into the earth, and, following the subter- 
ranean channels among the rocks, reappear in 
springs more or less remote. Under such a con- 
dition of things a fall of rain, even of several 
days’ duration, may not make itself felt by any 
very perceptible rise, certainly not by any dis- 
astrous flooding of the streams, but only swell 
their volume gradually and hardly more than 
preserve their equable flow. 

Then, in the case of the snow, the forest exerts 
the same conservative influence. In the first 
place, the trees protect the falling snows of Win- 
ter from being drifted by the winds, piled up in 
one place while the earth is bare and exposed to 
the freezing cold in another. Consequently the 
ground in the forest is covered evenly with 
the snow as with a mantle; and so if there is a 
considerable fall of it early in the Winter the 
ground in woodlands does not become frozen, 
and the warmth from the depths of the earth, 
extending, in greater or less degree, to the sur- 
face, dissolves that portion of snow in contact 
with it, and the water thus produced sinks slowly 
into the ground or finds its way, little by little, 
into the streams. At the same time the trees 
shield the spow from the rays of the sun, so that 
it is not melted by them as it would be in the 
open fields, but ix preserved, often, throughout 
the entire Winter, 2 constant mantle of warmth 
and source of moisture, promoting most effectu- 
ally the eomfort of man. 

When, again, the snows of Winter melt with 
the returning warmth of Spring, or with the 
combined influence of the warm rains, the con- 





servative effect of the forests is also seen. Under 
the shelter of the trees the snows are not melted 
#0 rapidly as they are when in the open field and 
fally exposed to the rays of the sun, while, as 
before, the resulting water sinks into the soil in 
good part, instead of being borne at once down 
the hill-sides and into the channels of the 
streams. 

But when the forests are removed from any 
considerable region, an entire change of condi- 
tions ensues. First, the spongy leaf-soil is dried 
up by the combined influence of wind and sun, 
which have free access to it. Next, by the power 
of the wind and the rain, this dry and loosened 
soil is swept from the slopes and huill-sides, leav- 
ing @ comparatively compact and smooth surface 
in place of the former loose and spongy one. 
The rains and melting snows are not absorbed 
by this, but flow off at once, as from a house- 
roof, filling the beds of the adjacent brooks and 
streams and causing more or less damage by 
their overflow. Where such a conditien of 
things extends over a wide space, and many 
streams seek a common outlet, as in the basin of 
the Obio, it is easy to see how a great flood can 
be produced, must necessarily be produced. 

Such a condition of things has been 
brought abvut in the Ohio valley, aa one of the 
results of its settlement, during the last fifty 
or sixty years. The ax has been laid at the roots 
of the trees. The forests have been swept away 
without thought of the consequences, The val- 
leys of the lesser and the larger streams have 
been laid open to the sun. The absorbent, 
spongy soil of the forests that was ready to drink 
up and hold, as a reservoir, the pouring rains 
and melting snows, has been removed, and now 
they flow at once into the river channels. And 
when, as now, we have the rainfall and the dis- 
solving snows at once, then we have such a great 
and disastrous flood as that which now arrests 
the attention of all and appeals to the nation for 
help. 

Such is the natural history of the present 
flood, It comes as the result of the violation of 
Nature’s harmony by the destruction of the for- 
ests in those places where God had set them to 
be the guardians of human welfare. And floods 
will come till that harmony is restored. They 
may not come every year. They may not come 
in the same volume and power as that which has 
just now left such desolation in its track. But 
they may come any year. No man can plant his 
house or store or factory on the banks of the 
Ohio without reasonable fear that the angry 
waters may sweep his and him away. And it 
will continue to be so until the head-springs of 
the streams, the hill-sides and mountain-slopes 
are covered again with trees, 

Weemnanen, D. 0. Feb, 13th. 


SEED AND NURSERY CATA- 
LOGUES, 


We have received the following catalogues of 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Vineg, etc. in 
addition to those noticed February 2ist. Our 
readers should write at once for such as they 
wish, and make their selections now. Catalogues 
are sent free by these firms upon application : 

H. E, Hooxer & Co., Rochester, New York, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Grapes, Roses, etc. 

E, W. Pansons & Co., Westchester, New York. Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

C, W. Donn & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, etc, 

Parsons & Sons Co. (Limited), Flushing, New York, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 

Wm. H, Moon, Morrisyille, Pa, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc, 

E. B. Crorut & Co,, Syracuse, N.Y. Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds. 











A Goop many persons have been making ex- 
periments on ensilage during the present year. 
But nearly all have tried it with a view to seeing 
whether green forage would keep sound in an 
airtight and watertight pit, duly weighted on the 
surface, in default of being absolutely closed. 
That it would keep under such conditions ought 
to have gone without asking. 

What ensilage does is to (1) increase the nutri- 
tive powers of green forage; (2) to obviate 
waste ; (3) to save time ; (4) to increase the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. It does the first, if 
in no other way, by making the forage more 
digestible ; the second, by saving a crop from 
deterioration by exposure to weathor ; the third, 
by putting the least possible time between out- 
tink and storing; the fourth, asa uence of 
the — "he enabling the farmer to cu a double 
oee year! ving him opportunity 1 for en- 


larging te of cattle, and by enormously 
increasing the amount and value of manure. 


I know from the a which I have 
had (at one time nearly of a department in 
a Government office) that the construction ~ 
silos is going on on the new » practiced 
the United — and sketched in my little book 

on the waoraiiy 12 ess India and Austria, as well as 
generally A day or two ago I gave 
ve toa 1 correspendent to my book on 


Evalish elle silos of which I have read are 
oils in too shallow masonry. It stands to 
reason that this increases the e 


Soe en cake 





The main object of ensilage is to get two 
& year off the same land, Silos are profitab 
if they obviate loss ; most fal when they in- 
add, however, that 
cattle need cleanliness and ventilation as much 
as human beings .do; and I do not wonder at 
disease being ‘lent in Engtish herds, and for 
the matter when I see the 
dark, filthy dens in which they are generally 
housed and the wasteful way in which they are 
exposed to weather, Our forefathers kept their 
sheep under cover from November to April. 

Had silos been common in England, millions 
of pounds worth of fodder would have been 
saved last Summer, and not much lees worth of 
aftermath would be saved now. I should have 
thought that this was the time in which English 
agriculture could not afford to neglect small 
let alone eat ones.—James E, 

Ens, in ‘* The London Times.” 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 

peared. Be sure that the word ‘‘ Horsrorp’s” 


is on the wrapper. None are genuine without it. 


economi 
THOROLD 








AGRICULTURAL. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


tor each separate crop, containing just the plant 
fuod it ae uires: 
“Two years’ trial with others prove H. J. Baker & 
Bro,’s Fertilizers the best,” 
* Forty Barrels On Onions per acre additional.” 
me fo Potato Man ure can’t be beat.’ 
» best Corn Lever prod ve 
“ Strawberry Fertilizer p pend better results than 
any Fertilizer I ever used on Stra 
“Three Ay dollars offered tors Btrawberries ~ 
in the es, on three acres, | sed W 
J. Baker & Bro,’s mon ou Ferafgers fu 
Above comments on our zers in fall, and ma 
more in our pamphlet, } 
on application. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl St., N. Y. 














13 FARLY CLUSTER 
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spberries, 


The De Laval Cream Separator 


is now in successful operation in some of the best 
dairies and creameries in the United States. 

With less than one horse power it will skim the 
cream from 750 to 900 Ibs. of milk per hour, giving a 
largely increased product of butter of better quality 
than any other process, while it leaves the milk fresh 
and sweet, saves all setting, holding, ice and labor. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 


32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness, 
TEour $ "HAE DOME. 


Are | your Kidneys disordered? 


Kidney W: vere, os 
» afte’ 
Detroit” See gat zen Soh eitat Tonia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 

“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
was not expected to Hive.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Moni Monitor Clevelan: eland, O. 


Have wou Bright’s Disease? 


“Kidne) — cured mi my water was just 
lke challe and ‘then uA 5 steal 


Sufferin from Diabetes? 


wn ware is alse most yea vemos f Thave 
hg Now i) i} ili C. ret ee Token, Vt. 


Have yout Liver Complaint? 


one Te. a cured ine of chronic Liver Diseases 
* Henry Ward i late Col. 6th Nat. Guard, N.Y. 


Is 3 your ur Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 


rr cured mo when I wasso 
oe Milwaukee, Wis. 


dney Disease? 
d in liv: 
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Heve.yau Malacis? any other 


remedy 1 have ever ast Sig Clark, Bouth Hero, Vt. 


Are yo us? 
eter raleds*. Bal Sane pggmots soe han any 


rs. J. T. ) Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 
Are you ti tormented with Piles? 
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Ladies, a are you suffering? 
remaster, Maer teeter ee 
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by Ph siciens: 
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ACCRPT NO IMITATION OB SUBSTITUTE. 
bao not gst it, send AC aad we sowmt forward 
cen’ 


F. 1. CHENEY & CO.. Toledo, Oble, 


DEVERE FIELD-TESTS 


for Five Years. 





For five years our Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate has stood severe field tests so satisfactorily 
that the sales of it have grown from twelve 
hundred and cighty-seven tons in 1879 to ten 
thousand one hundred and eighty-two tons 
in 1883. The best practical results have been 
obtained by intelligent farmers who use it sea- 
son after season in preference to any other 
brand. Ifyou have not tried it yet, we hope you 
will do so this season. 


Respectfully, 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Philadelphia. 








“A quart from a single. plant the James Vick 
- Strawberry.” al 


HINTS ON FRUIT CULTURE. 


40Illustrations, chromo of Vick Straw- 
berry in 8 colors and 3 portraits. 

Also sample copy of Our Parser mailed free. Address 

Green’s Fruit Grower, Box 5€2, Rechester,N.Y 1 


Florida Orange Groves. 
sa a et 


talogu: 
of places that I have for 
gear BURR, Carleton House, Jackson ville, 





on James River,Va., in a Northern 
£ SAAV MAN Stfioment. Illustrated circular free 
J.P. Manoua Claremont Va 








“CHESTNUT TREES, (8 to 12 iach.) By Mail, 12 
Spanish or 15 American for 81,00, nd for New 


Catal 
mucry Caalonne ETS Morrieville, Pe. 
Hartford, Ct., 





How to rear 





poultry. for a copy of THE 
“a Poultry World, 
i. i. Stoddard, and it will tell you. 





Full Inetrustins g ns given, 3 — ppenperions 
soon learn t! 
BRI BRIGHTON. . ¥., one mile — of P Rochester. N.Y 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Khode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 
Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
5 Bowling Green, New York City. 


ALESMEN WANTED! 


To canvass for the sale of Grapes, Boose and 
omer ursery Stock, Steady employm I 
SALARY AND EXPENSES AD! “ADP yat 


= 
Unase BrotuE a N.Y. 
(Refer to per.] 


AEE: [itustrated Nursery Catalogue ond 











ide Se Frat and Ornamental Planter. 
Sent free to al Ris. M- ON 


Morrisville, picks Oon Pa. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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Introducer of Cuthbert overt bate er Manchester Strawberry. 








ARE:-THE: 
WARRANT 


BEST, 
TED-TO-GIVE -. SATIS ACTION 
02: MONEY. RETURNED, SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR*MARKET: GARDNERS. 
OUR-VALUABLE* CATALDO GUE-OF- 
192°-PAGES-FREE-TO-ALL. 


SEED ADQBERT BUST IE I 
cates AQELPHIALE nae 












Write 
RNAL. 
Virginia 


or Sale ¢ 
oy tree RE AL Pte JOU 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. Richme 


Whfesele Free on any lication, fonthly 
esale cit oy the trade. ention na ra r. 
W. L. SMITH, AURORA 


FERTILIZERS. 


$75 Premium. 





BY MAIL! 





PA to the farmer raising the largest crop of potatoes 
ear npon one-half acre mantired it's RDY'S 
RS. $35 for the second lar; 


Trai + one-half 
net lf Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., with SA 
DY’S PHOSPHO.PERUVIAN GUANO, adapted to all 
crops. 
Standard Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 
end for Pamphiet, 
J. B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water St.. N, Y. 





‘v 


Leveler, (A “the 

¢ one.) It usts to kind of 
work and soil, [1 folds to 
ride home, Not to be paid for 
iN tried & approved on your 
own farm. Circuines Free 

a Ne w % ork k Plo WW Ode, 55 Dea man ‘. a. = 
Ensilage © amine Th roceedings is: 





Yearly Sales 
50,000 TONS. 


We in offer this old 
established and reliable 


r Farm ps 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, ‘Lawns, and 
wIowene it has no superi- 





7 * sale by our 
sheoushout the  Uitted 
= States. Pamphilets co 
re sa ing tently outils anc 

rections Tor ward 


“GLI DDEN © ‘CURTIS, 
General Sellung Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 





ot er 


45; F. 
le Salt, 


Mt lo in 130, 6 uw 
declared best by the judges. It sicnally triumphed 
Dd: tter and CORE 





ri shou gad be proud of 
ufactured solely by the AMERIC Daipy, “SALT 
co, tL, of further information address W.B 
KER, Sec., Syracuse, N, ¥ 













» “WROUGHT IRON 


raver ate awn 


SALESMEN WANTED. 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT for Pronssr 
Energetic Men. Salary and Expenses 
Paid. The Business Easily Learned. 


The CHASE NURSERIES. 


Kieffer Pear, ion Quince 
and all the m: fruits an en 


yereey. 


Del. at Philaelp delbhia Fa. ‘S: yaa 


» Md., Va, and 
jand applicaiite at 
urserymen, 


UM 


THE GREAT FERTILIZER, 
Bat 





Sones 
ER, havi 
t eeree Stalag HOSP ‘ATE “Oi 
the Plant an 4 a fant 300 quality and in- in- 
00 per ten. 
freiehts ye 
cr Farmer's erie Memorspeum 
Ad 


ge OT a 
FERTILIZERS, 


aperphesphate wi know wh ft & pure, seu 
eomeege faerie frend 
to Stars me a a of 100 vin ica 


Gusae ot only eras 

uano ‘Phosphate np per Ay 
BY EARL PHOSPHATE CO., 
42 Washington St., Providence, R. =o 
E, W. PARSONS & CO), 
WESTCHESTER, N.Y. 
SEEDS! PLANTS! TREES! 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses and Green- 
house Plants of all am 


Catalogue No, 1, Trees and Planta. Free. 
Catalogue No. 2, Seeds, Small Fruits, eto, } 

















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER 4 130 Front * 


New vetyactory, Hew A 
ow Sen 
py rermers ona lers are invited to send for 


Cireu 
EGG FOOD 





IMP 
Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
—— wera for 50 cents and $1.00. 
Boxes, $2.00; % lb, kegs, $625. By Express or 
Freight t Co. > aad AGENTS. 


BEG SSeS Di SEE ORR 


Benson, Maule & Od 


Geo, A. Kelly & Pittebur h, P 
% Cc ; Barton, za Salt ad 
es emica: 
John 4 Bey 2a 
eo. G. ts EBay Bes vet, Galera 0, Onl. 


F. A. Daughtry, a | T. W. Wood, Richm'd, Va. 


F.C, STURTEVANT Diogeiatss, Bext Baxtfora, Conn, 
uccessor of 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER par F< 








bo Castel, their beautiful colors. 
ya on equal to it, It 1s 


Ve Somme Soh 


see t at he 9 re Ak ta a 


parenz gS 
New elon at 4 i... an i Te de 


Send fe o 















a me aut ere eens 2 
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1 Fay's New Prolific C’r'n 


@SCAR CLOSE, Prop’r. Worcester, Mass. 


GREENDALE NURSERY. 


td hear vat ete EF: 
1 jadiolue ibs and 1opricts § jower Beoda t $0 


wo 
Grape 1 00 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 








DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


MARKET GARDENERS, 





Relief for the People. 
BIG 


ket of 
being $ Lay W ots. in 
: Wiyes 
ber, aT? qin or cucum 
P ual 


corn in the world. New 








_ O77 Meney Orders and 





cents per packet; 40 cents 
- vari 


N. 
American pion 


Now 


Cer 
Bu 








Roses (no Salike);to include at 
SAFE ARRIVALS2<.832. 


een em 
will gly oven o who senes © 


aT pe ee 
‘Rote 


THE CHOICEST AND 


GARDEN S 


Warranted Fresh, Good, and Sure to Grow, or MONEY REF ONDE 


BROWN-STONE FRONT B 
FICTITIOUS VALUE. NO — WEIGHT. 
In order to introduce our pow and | : WELCOI 


eae 


erpetual Lettuce, 
the Cuba better i Chria 
rope Pande: "the swostest und fines fever zee ake at stmar. Never Pow Ge 


@ co! hy Ng 
ponder. Address SAMUEL a Fea Kee ar Grower, 


than any other sort. a t. ts, 
"e ha ph 


ee a pe inchtl ee baoctibn, 
2Se, Cee 
A miataiieabredene ef Flower Seeds. A packet will 


eit club cerpaeel| 


iat CAS PRIZES arte 
are Bi for 
thee WW INA 


AT THE VER¥:LOWEST 


and all whé want Seeds, in 


men quantities, are requested to send for my Seed Catalogus! for 
__JOSEPH_HARRIE, ‘Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


tos SEW DEPARTURE in the 


BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CO 
NONE BUT THE BEST. 
we make the followi 

$5. 


ATS” 3: by er 
or money, we will vt one p'kt enc 
by all to be the best bean that grows. 
earliest mgar Corn, decidedly the tg 
iy the earliest rat y : sugar 
m spring until fall. Sealy x 


xed, Baleama, large double, mixed. Mi 
large double English. 
¢ —— aweet W 

jaa, extra large, dou! 

Our Tilustrates and 


80 pods counted on « single plant 
» #5 cents per packet; § pac: 


Require no 
—F he best eating and best shipping | cacien > More productive 
Rvee, Sea Foam. best carly variety ; sure to 


Book for Sa nee wail: 350 Pages, 900 Illustrations.” 


ed plate, Ittells WHAT, WHEN, and 40 
apa 


ey ee 


pacts 


—- | Ee s| 
A. ew; beat 


les Jordinn 
rolden low; new: easly 


Sh cy 5. | erowt 
er 


or my cata- 
REI 











perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held stibject to Man- 
ufacturer's order. : 





Manufactured by 










THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE BEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


more darable than ordiuary Chilled Trew Plowenn” of OM Stock dtrituneaed Price Lie 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL e¢.. Hlion, N. Y. 
Branch Omces: 118 Chambers Nt., New York City, and 21 Se. Howard St., Baltimore, Ma, 
























































ee ents onan 


a ae eters nee retire eet nema 





eee a 


ee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 6, 1884: 











IVORY 
SOAP 


998 Pure. 


Olean your teeth with it. 





i 





mae cake of Ya Soap will 
ova" Rpstage, 
ge. ore = sat 





of onarge. Af 

sent to auy one w 
@z tw>ceat 

Procter & (iamble, 


THE GREAT OD FLOUR 





ALL PARTS OF THE U. &. 


emma FREE 













THeBo Prenat en ase 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


1 HE rorya or 
send Scent stamp for illustrated 








‘ae 
For 
’ Use. 


Send for our Wlustrated Price-list, 
BRIDEEPORT GART CO., 














HBT 144 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, WHOUESALE 


“od *RIAGE BUILDERS: 


The = facilities of this firm enables it to produce good Carrhae 
a fer less cost than the work of small makers in country wagon shops, and ti 
class are now purchasing largely of us to supply their local trade. Send fo for 
Illustrated Price List of Carriages... 


NO SMOKE! 


,—22°% 3 ~ 
A 





> 





NO POWDER! NO DANGER! 


&9"Goods to Please and In- 


















, ses = pao 
esanatac aie awd tn ike suena ae eee s 


FSTEROROOK *"SEks <= 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos. 14, 048, 180, 838, 161.—For sale by all Staticvers. 
Weekes Camden, X. 3 J. THE ESTERBROSK STEEL PEN CO. % John St, New York. 

























Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., 


ACTURERS OF——- 


pINg AND TOILET PpApERe 


Ay for Toilet Purposes of Printed Pa or that con- 
isicident to the Lge of manufacture is a 


ADDINE 


WRITING, waapp! 


Tt is well known tha 










cause of . Lats A warn the 
he fact with the $40) ion oe bape 
‘traeen! ‘ ents vis Fn8 PAS deahoes tage 
Ned at «4 ; + eter and ay aa e ments, = ena- 
t ny to artic’ freefrom pana i, 
Ordere trem Azad Sous Gong sted eat note ae 
BCONOMY, CONVENIENCE and “Eas Upes warrant the 





to oUALIY bet ry 
claim of 


jority. 
aS entire freedom from liter and waste and the DIVIsIon Into. riexrs BY 
r eae” AM BCONOMY in use UNATTAINABLE ig the WPEpFORATED 
att 


Acharacteristic of this paper commending it es tats of Towns 
and ‘Sites is that it quee DISCOLVES IN 8 eee th gue to 
pipes and drains, with MVSICIANS 


ona Poe pba Te sg eye Lae unknown where this paper is’ 


READ THIS FROM MEDICAL RECORD. . 
pe better evidence can 6 Get tho Tod t Pa J by th 
v pplies a den sare Serted by 





‘Bee Sees: 


among the first 
mae t is claimed.”” 


Hace) oy ny Grocers now ned it in i stoke Where it cannot be 
from a dealer, we eo forward to any part of pevpeid. 


fuer FIXTURE <. 


yeaiea bl red ip all he 


the U.5., alb charges 


>1000-S' SAE 


, pestal order or note for that amount. The attention of the 
+! i ke my fe pment) to the he ledenmmnens offered for trial orders, in 
Am. Druggist and Druggists Circular. Addgess, 


STE oc Te | A. P. W. PAPBR GO., Albany, N. x.¢ 

















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


aa 
W. & 8, DOUGLAS, 





MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 






THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
18 THE BEST FOR 


Low ba oi 






AND INSURES | 


ENTS" 


31 witeaLhs 

















All kinds of Pictures copied, producing life-like 


PORTRAIT 


bn ty eh Pingivm b 


Seen ie 2a Warrant Prof 


SS ti 








T= Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for ' 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
| the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musi¢al public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Tlustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas. 
ing styles. 


ESTEY ORGAN O0., Beartiuxnon, Vr. 


E. Howard & Go.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


penn Pecan coated for 8 Ses, Seats rez. PL s+ eae 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
2” MALDEN LANE- 114 TREDIONT sT.. 
| : , NEW YORE: __ BOSTON. 


No.1 Ault, 














Terry, $0 
Pinsh, @ 


s. Cc. 
SMALI. 
& 60. 





KN 
Nos. 204 and 206 06 West Baltimore Srres, 


Prteimora, r- -- 
A NEW SHEET-MUSIC BINDER. 
Ay pce piece opening perfectly a oe 


without 
ment of other pieces. Tastee: at dawg 
way be Fee lished by a io ana 
eye = 3 AF A 
mon in all music, held like 


stamped fn sole with “he = wt afc 








2.00. Sort, be ay fed if u +4 receipe o 
Busi Men should send for our 
new illustrated ue of Shan- 
Cabinets, 


some sent them free ou 
application. 
GLAGUE, WEGMAN, wet & FIELD, 
OCHESTER, i 


Curcaco, In., 
panes Toronto, Ont. 
hag ys a Ger. 








Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


== 


MONCELY DitiLrUUNer! 
Favoratiy grows ‘to wil ublic MC 
26, Church, Chapel, Fire Avatr 
aud other bells also Spires and Jeube 


Menealv & Co.. West Trov. NY 






























ue PA 4 NOOW KAR 












